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MEMORIALS OF WELLINGTON. 


** Conservata tuis Asia atque Europa triumphis 
Invictam bello Te coluere Ducem : 
Nunc umbrata geris Civili tempora Querci, 
Ut desit fame gloria nulla Tux.” 


** Europe and Asia, saved by Thee, proclaim 
Invincible in War thy deathless name ; 
Now round Thy Brows the Civic Oak we twine, 
That every earthly glory may be Thine.” 


Tuese lines were written by the late 
Marquis Wellesley in his eighty-first 
year, and were intended to be engraved 
on the civic statue of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, erected by the citizens of Lon- 
don, in front of the Royal Exchange, 
in 1841, They appear in a small vo- 
lume of classical poems, entitled “ Pri- 
mitie et Reliquiz,” privately printed 
by the noble marquis, and distributed 
amongst his intimate friends a short 
time before his death. The Latin flows 
easily and is not inelegant, but by no 
means equal to other specimens in the 
same collection. Lord Wellesley was 
an accomplished scholar, who retained 
his early love of Greek and Roman lore 
to the latest period of his existence. He 
valued, and solaced himself in the de- 
cline of life with his Etonian reminis- 
cences, as much as he prized the fame 
and honours derived from his Indian go- 
vernment and other high public offices. 
A pen so gifted should have resumed 
the theme, and have composed a more 
elaborate eulogium on his illustrious 
brother. We have reason to believe 
that he meditated something of the 
kind, but died too soon for its accom- 
plishment. The aim was ambitious, 
but might have missed the mark. A 
happy subject and a favouring will do 
not always produce the desired object. 
Genius is arbitrary and wayward, and 
sometimes refuses to be fettered by 
rule or inclination. Waller was exceed- 
ingly anxious to propitiate Charles 
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II. by a complimentary ode, but 
it proved tame compared with his ear- 
lier panegyric on Cromwell ; and when 
the good-tempered monarch told him 
this without being affronted, and in- 
quired the reason, the poet adroitly 
answered, ‘* May it please your Ma- 
jesty, it is much easier to describe fic- 
tion than truth.” Personal friends, 
relatives, or intimate associates, are 
not always the happiest eulogists. 
Poets in particular write with more 
fervour, more genuine estro, when deal- 
ing with imaginary or remote subjects, 
than when commemorating events and 
persons belonging to their own times. 
Claudian may be quoted as an — 
tion. His praises of his patron, Stili- 
cho, compete in style and composition 
with the best efforts of the Augustan 
age, and drew from Scaliger (no lenient 
critic) the admission, that he has com- 
ensated for the poverty of his matter 
i the purity of his language, the hap- 
yiness of his expressions, and the me- 
Jody of his numbers. 

In studying the character and trans- 
actions of the gifted few who have 
held in their hands the destinies of 
nations, and who may be looked 
upon as the selected instruments 
through whom the mighty schemes 
which regulate the world are carried 
out to their ordained completion, it is 
equally instructive and agreeable to 
turn sometimes from the sustained, 
solemn seriousness of didactic or his- 
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torical narrative, and to walk carelessly 
in the lighter fields of anecdote, every- 
day routine, or ordinary incident; to 
see greatness without its external 
attendants ; to gaze closely on the 
objects of our habitual respect and ad- 
miration in their intervals of domes- 
tic privacy and familiar intercourse, 


when, for a season, they have put off 


the cumbrous panoply of command, 
and are no longer fenced in by the 
barriers of ceremony. In this view, 
such volumes as those we now propose to 
glance through hastily, are invested with 
a peculiar interest, which will never 
fail to prove acceptable to the general 
reader.* Great men are not always 
mounted on the stilts of office. They 
unbend like ordinary mortals, and re- 
cruit while they appear to relax the 
energies of mind and body by simple 
recreation. 

The death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton naturally gave rise to many publi- 
cations respecting his life and career, 
some of which, long written, had been 
suppressed for various reasons until 
that event occurred. Others sprang 
into existence on the spur of the mo- 
ment, and not a few were suggested by 
the increased popularity of the subject, 
arising from his recent loss, and the 
deep, fervent, national regret with 
which men of all parties concurred in 
doing homage to his character, and in 
rendering a just tribute of respect and 
reverence to his memory. ‘The sub- 
ject will not easily tire, and many more 
volumes will yet be turned eagerly over 
before it may be pronounced effete or 
wearisome. When all is done, as every- 
thing must end at last—when eloquence 
and language have exhausted their pow- 
er and variety, and when the historian 
has adorned impressive fact with the ad- 
vantages of styleand the charms ofcom- 
position, his own published despatch. 
es and orders will be selected in prefe- 
rence, as exhibiting the truest reflex of 
his mindand opinions, the most faithful 


* 1. “Private Journal of F.S 
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rortrait of his talents, and the clearest 
index to his unexaggerated character. 
It was long said and thought that the 
great Duke had preserved a complete 
chain of memoranda, notes, and reflec- 
tions, on which he intended, in the 
leisure of repose, when full of years 
and honours, to construct an autobio- 
graphy of his public career; and then, 
when this idea was abandoned, that 
his papers either were, or would be 
committed to the late Sir George 
Murray, his confidential quartermas- 
ter-general, to be revised and pub- 
lished under his auspices. Whatever 
may have been the es neither 
of these plans were ever carried into 
effect ; nor has it yet ennaieel that 
any papers were left by his Grace 
which ma y become valuable for histo- 
rical purposes, beyond those with which 
the public are already familiar. Sir 
William Napier’s ‘* History of the Pe- 
ninsular War” may seem to render any 
future commentary on those memorable 
campaigns (comprised between 1808 
and 1814) equally hopeless and super- 
fluous ; yet it has been stated in print 
that Sir Geor ge Murray considered it 
incomplete, and said, emphatically, that 
it was not the book; and the Duke of 
Wellington himself recorded i in a pub- 
lished letter, that although he enter- 
tained the highest respect for the 
author, he hé ad not read his history, 
lest he should become entangled in an 
endless controversy. 


great generals and statesmen, written 
duri ing their lives, must of necessity be 
incomplete, and composed with re- 
serve, or from one-sided information. 
Important documents are often with- 
held through delicacy, which ceases to 
influence with the lapse of time, and 
when the parties referred to are no 
longer actors in the busy scene. Such 


memoirs cannot be entirely divested of 


partisanship, and must be tinged by 
the very diversified feelings ‘of in- 


§. Larpent, Esq., Judge Advocate-General of the British 
Forces in the Peninsula, from 1812 to the close of the Peninsular War.” 
3 vols, Crown 8vo. London: Bentley. 1853. 


Edited by Sir 


2. “ Passages from My Life ; together with Memoirs of the Campaign of 1813 and 1814.” 


By Baron Von Mufiling. 8vo. London : 
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terested supporters, or political op- 

onents. In neither case are they to 
be depended on. Private friendship, 
or individual admiration, will colour 
highly on the one side; while party 
virulence, or personal dislike, will dis- 
tort to utter deformity on the other. 
Historians reciprocate accusations of 
this bias in good set terms, and with- 
out ceremony. A noble contemporary, 
whose literary labours in the same 
walk are many and popular, pro- 
nounced of SirWm. Napier's work, that 
it was a good French history of the 
Peninsular war ; and Napier has said of 
Southey’s, that it would be difficult to 
apply to a more copious source of 
error. In all probability, some future 
Tacitus or Napier will give the next 
generation but one, “‘ A History of the 
Life and Times of Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington,” in a tone of clear, un- 
compromising truth, which shall en- 
dure while the language lasts, as a 
text-book for the youth of England to 
study from as they admire. We feel 
quite satisfied that when this book is 
written, the character it describes will 
stand on a more lofty pinnacle even 
than it does at present ; tested by time 
and reflection, and like gold purified 
by fire, it will obtain additional value 
from the ordeal of increasing investi- 
gation. In the meanwhile, we hail 
with avidity and thankfulness, all that 
falls from the pens of those who knew 
and associated with him; who either 
served under his command, or enjoyed 
his personal confidence. From all we 
learn something new, and that some- 
thing we should regret if it were lost. 
Poetry, too, has been summoned to do 
honour to the mighty dead; but we 
cannot say that the tuneful Nine, al- 
though invoked by many, have re- 
sponded warmly to the call — either 
Parnassus is slumbering or deserted. 
The present age is too deeply immersed 
in speculative science, in philosophical 
and theological theories, in calcula- 
tions of worldly profit and loss, to be- 
come absorbed or enthusiastic in the 
higher regions of poetical imagination. 
Nothing in this way, in our humble 
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opinion, has gone beyond mediocrity, 
scarcely reaching the level of Addison’s 
yanegyric on M: arlborough, which, 

judged by comparison, cannot rate at 
an exalted standard, and has but one 
passage of pretension—the well-known 
simile of the angel. We scarcely 
think the whole composition, even if 
we were to throw in the mass of the 
late effusions on the Duke of Welling- 
ton, worth the single impromptu epi- 
gram (bya writer - whose name is not 
given), on hearing that the Duchess of 
Marlborough had offered £500 for the 
best poem on the Duke’s life and ac- 
tions.* We never heard that he re- 
ceived the.reward, although we cer- 
tainly think his ready compliment 
deserved it. Even money, the univer- 
sal talisman, the veritable aurum pal- 
pabile itself, cannot always awaken 
the fire of genius. Several: years ago, 
the lessee of the Haymarket Theatre 
offered £500 for the best prize come- 

dy. The pay was liberal, and the com- 
petitors many. The appointed com- 
mittee selected the best specimen that 
offered, but the public set no seal on 
the decision. The play soon died, and 
never returned the manager the money 
it had cost him. When the real ** Re- 
jected Addresses” for the opening of 
Drury-lane were published, not one 
possessed a spark of poetry, or a single 
claim to consideration. Amongst the 
tributary odes and elegies on the Duke 
of Wellington, there are, of course, 
some two or three better than the rest ; 
but none that will enhance the reputa- 
tion of the writers, or the glory of the 
deceased. Shakspeare speaks of a 
‘*bad epitaph” as a very undesirable 
appendage. A commonplace com- 
memorative poem is not more to be 
coveted. Heroic deeds demand, and 
should create exalted verse ; but al- 
though the names and actions of 
Achilles, Hector, and Agamemnon 
are much indebted to the majestic 
muse of Homer, it is surely better 

for departed greatness to remain un- 
sung, than to be laboriously threno- 
dised by harps that sound faintly, and 
without the swell of lofty inspiration. 


* “Five hundred pounds! too small a boon, 
To put the poet’s muse in tune, 
That nothing might escape her ; 
Should she rehearse the endless story 
Of the immortal Churehill’s glory, 


It scarce would buy the paper !’”” 
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Let us indulge the hope that Apollo 
may, hereafter, place his lyre in the 
hands of some future Virgil, Tasso, 
Milton, or Byron; and assist him to 
wreath a poetical chaplet in honour of 
the great Duke, which shall embellish 
and crown the long labours of the his- 
torian and biographer. 

Mr. Larpent’s journal consists of a 
series of letters written from head- 
quarters, to which he was attached by 
his office, to his step-mother in Eng- 
land, solely for private information, 
and without any view to future pub- 
licity. The style iseasy and familiar, 
exhibiting neither effort nor pretence at 
labouredeflects, sometimes even home- 
ly and tautological, but we think the 
editor has done wisely in leaving the 
letters untouched and unrevised. He 
observes with truth, in ashort pre- 
face, that the simplicity of the style, 
and the minute details, throw over the 
journal a charm of truth and reality, 
which a more studied composition 
would not have possessed. In their 
present state, the letters carry internal 
evidence of conveying impressions as 
they arose, and of detailing events as 
they occurred. The writer had no 
time to polish his sentences, or arrange 
them according to critical rules. The 
book reads freshly and agreeably, and 
we feel satisfied that the author invents 
nothing to give it a more attractive 
@olouring. ‘There are many who have 
accustomed themselves to think and 
read of war as of a grand melodrama- 
tic spectacle, composed almost entirely 
of “pride, pomp, and circumstance ;” 
who lose sight of the groans, the tears 
and suffering, the crime, the license, 
and devastation; who hear and see 
only the imposing flourishes of trum- 
pets, the thrilling sounds of triumphal 
marches, the glittering of variegated 
uniforms, and the loud pealing of artil- 
lery; with the waving of banners, and 
the shouts of excited multitudes. The 
perusal of these volumes will abate 
their admiration, and qualify their en- 
thusiasm. There is enough of glory ; 
but the true features of the appalling 
drama are here faithfully depicted, 
with the accompaniments of misery and 
privation—inflicted and endured to an 
extent, which may impress on all who 
look only on the surface, and suffer 
themselves to be carried away by 
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names, the fearful responsibility of 
aggressive war, the crime of inordi- 
nate ambition, and the evils thereby 
entailed on present and future genera. 
tions. During the six years of the 
Peninsular struggle, there perished, in 
round numbers, and their bones lie 
bleaching on the hills of Spain, Por- 
tugal, and France, 40,000 British 
soldiers, and more than 400,000 Spa- 
niards, Portuguese, and Frenchmen, 
including peasants, their wives and 
children, and other unoffending inha- 
bitants. Nearly half a million souls, 
who otherwise might have lived and 
died in peaceful avocation and utility, 
and all for what ?— 
“ To swell one bloated chief's unwholesome reign, 
And fertilise the field that each pretends to gain."* 


Mr. Larpent joined the army in 
Spain at a critical time, during the 
somewhat hurried retreat from Burgos, 
when a great triumph had been fol- 
lowed by a temporary and unexpected 
reverse. The defection or disobe- 
dience of the Spanish generals, parti- 
cularly Ballasteros, had enabled the 
French to unite the armies of the 
south, centre, and north, under Soult, 
forming one overwhelining mass, which 
Lord Wellington, from inferior num- 
bers, was unable to meet, and was, 
therefore, obliged to relinquish his occu- 
pation of Madrid, and retire towards 
the northern frontiers of Portugal, re- 
taining no immediate advantages from 
his great victory of Salamanca, beyond 
the raising of the siege of Cadiz, and 
the abandonment of Andalusia by the 
enemy. It is by no means evident 
that the capture of Burgos would have 
enabled the English general to hold 
his ground, although it would have 
given him a firm appui for his left, and 
might have sustained an advanced po- 
sition. But as im the previous cases 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, it 
became necessary to snatch the for- 
tress from the enemy by a given date, 
or not at all. The ordinary siege 
means, as usual, were deficient, and the 
irregular approaches by sap proved to 
be unavailing. ‘The allied army was 
forced to retire, closely pursued by the 
French, who picked up many stragglers, 
but lost more than one favourable op- 
portunity, and finally did nothing, with 
a powertul force, well concentrated, and 


* “ Childe Harold,” Canto I. 
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commanded by their ablest marshal. 
The increasing activity of the war, 
with the vicissitudes of service, engen- 
dered many irregularities, and courts- 
martial became frequent. The Duke 
of Wellington, anxious that these should 
be conducted with as close a consistency 
as possible to established rules, al- 
though in many respects the military 
code dispenses with the formalities of 
civil practice, had applied for a regular 
legal practitioner to fill the impor- 
tant post of judge advocate - general 
to the army under his command. 
Mr. Larpent was appointed to the 
office in 1812, and continued from the 
time of his arrival to manage all the 
courts-martial that occurred, and to 
move with the head-quarters, until the 
last detachment returned to England 
from Bordeaux, in 18]4. It had be- 
come highly necessary that a profes- 
sional lawyer, with competent expe- 
rience, should be appointed to this 
duty, which had often been discharged 
by regimental officers, recommended 
by acertain readiness with the pen, 
by private interest, or by a confused 
smattering of the technicalities ga- 
rouee from a slight perusal | of such 

anty volumes on military jurispru- 
aines as were at that time access sible. 
These unqualified functionaries soon 
began to talk of Grotius, Puffendorff, 
Vattel, and Coke upon Littleton, as 
solemnly as if they had kept their 
terms in Lincoln’s Inn or the Temple, 
in the regular form, and had worn wig 
and gown on many circuits. ~_ they 
made strange mistakes, and scanty 
justice was sometimes sdedilahena by 
the tribunals they undertook to in- 
struct in the way in which they should 
go. Once within our own experience 
we heard a general officer, as president 
of a court-martial, in a case nearly ap- 
proaching life and death, lay down, 
under the suggestion of his military 
counsel, that it was not necessary for 
the prosecutor to substantiate the 
charge, but that the prisoner must first 
establish his innocence. The court 
would have proceeded on this learned 
showing, had not a very young mem- 
ber ventured modestly to suggest, 
that they were directly and ingeniously 


inverting the fundamental principle of 


all English law, which holds every sup- 

osed criminal innocent until his al- 
teas guilt is proved. Military tribu- 
nals are good courts of honour, and 
discharge their duties conscientiously, 


but they are sometimes pressed for 
time, are not very susceptible of legal 
quibbles, and a little careless as to mi- 
nute particulars. Our readers will re- 
member the conclusive logic of the 
Black Douglas in the “ Fair Maid of 
Perth,” when, sitting on the trial of Sir 
John Ramorny and Dwining for the 
murder of the Duke of Rothsay. The 
Lord Balveny descended to tell him 
that the criminals were already exe- 
cuted. ‘*Thenthere is no further use 
in the trial,” said the Earl, ‘ how 
say you, good men of inquest, were 
these men guilty of high treason—ay or 
no?” * Guilty” exclaimed the obse- 
quious inquest, with edifying unani- 
mity, ** we need no further evidence.” 

Mr. Larpent arrived at head-quar- 
ters, at Rueda, on the 5th November, 
1812, and was immediately introduced 
to the Great Captain, who received 
him very courteously, and forthwith 
transmitted to him fifty cases against 
oflicers, to be examined as to the suffi- 
ciency of evidence. He soon appears 
to have obtained the good opinion of 
Lord Wellington, and to have been 
admitted to as much of his confidence 
as he usually communicated to those 
subordinates who satisfied without tor- 
menting him. He had a great dislike 
to all officials who gave unnecessary 
trouble, and made a great fuss about 
nothing. Mr. Larpent speedily disco- 
vered the clear decisive character of 
his commander, the control he exer- 
cised by the supremacy of mind and 
quick decision, and the total absence 
of «* humbug” in all the arrangements 
at head-quarters. On more than one 
occasion, at dinner, the conversation 
turned on the celebrated letters of 
*¢ Vetus,” in the Times, which were 
then causing much remark, and were 
considered by many the most pun- 
gent and ably written political essays 
since the days of Junius. The general 
purport of these letters was a whole- 
some and well-deserved condemnation 
of the ministry for allowing the Spanish 
war to languish for want of adequate 
supplies, while the grand resources 
of the nation were exhausted in the 
fatal and fruitless expedition to Wal- 
cheren. We have often wondered they 
were not re-published in a separate 
volume, not only from the interest of 
the subject, but from their undoubted 
pretensions as literary efforts of no or- 
dinary mind. We are not aware that 
the author has ever been ascertained, 

















































































































































































































































































































but many thought, and it was com- 
monly reported then and after, that 
they were written by Lord Wellesley, 
from the warm eulogiums they con- 
tained on his brother, and the corro- 
borating circuinstance that about this 
time he retired from the ministry, in 
disgust at the wavering dispositions of 
the cabinet, and the incompetence of 
some of his colleagues. If pee Wel- 
lesley wrote the letters of ‘ Vetus,” 
Lord Wellington was certainly igno.- 
rant of the fact. Mr. Larpent says :— 


“A few days since, at dinner at Lord Wel- 
lington’s, he got upon the subject of * Vetus’ 
(the subject had been introduced before). 
He said he thought he knew the author, and 
that he had been in India—not Mackintosh 
as reported here. He then went on to say he 
did not think much of ‘ Vetus’s’ letters ; that 
many of his facts as to this country were 
quite without foundation ; that neither ‘ Ve- 
tus,’ nor the O. P.’s, nor Lord Wellesley knew 
anything about the war here, and what 
could or could not be done ; that he fully be- 
lieved Government had done all they could ; 
that the men who did come could not have 
been here sooner, and perhaps had better 
have come still later. More cavalry he could 
not have employed had he had them at Lis- 
bon, for want of transport for food ; that when 
he advanced formerly to Talavera, he left 
several thousand men at Lisbon, because he 
could not supply them if with the army. In 
short, he said, Lord Wellesley knew nothing 
about the matter, and that he had no reason 
to be dissatistied with the Government at 
home. All this made several of us stare. [ 
am told Lord Wellington was very angry 
with Lord Wellesley for his resignation, and 
hardly spoke to any one for some days after 
he had heard the fact.”* 


It was commonly said that Sir John 
Moore was sacrificed because he had 
no parliamentary or cabinet interest, 
and that Lord Weliington, on the con- 
trary, owed much to both, and par- 
ticularly to the commanding influence 
of his brother. It is quite clear that 
Lord Wellesley retired from oflice at 
the exact crisis, when Lis abilities and 
influence would have been more valu- 
able than ever to Lord Wellington. 
But the latter was now strong enough 
to rest exclusively on his own name 
and pretensions, which obtained for 
him full power, such as no delegated 
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* Immediately after this passage, Mr. Larpent adds—“ Lord Paget has just sent up here 
two of the hussars to wait on my lord the peer.” ‘This is a mistake for some other name; 
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English general had ever exercised 
since Cromwell received commission 
from the Long Purliament. 

Mr. Larpent gives great credit to 
Sir George Murray, and seems to con- 
sider him as, next to the Duke, the 
foremost man of thearmy. ‘There can 
be no doubt he was an excellent 
quartermaster-general, and that the 
office requires a clear head, and an exe- 
cutive genius; but Sir G. Murray 
never had the good fortune to be tried 
in a separate command; his qualities, 
therefore, as an efficient leader not 
having been tested, are scarcely open 
to discussion. Many said he was to the 
Duke what Berthier was to Napoleon, 
and that neither of the great modern 
captains could have got on without his 
right hand. Those who were better 
informed smiled at both conclusions, 
and knew how far they were removed 
from the fact. In some respects it was 
no very desirable compliment to be 
compared to Berthier. He damaged 
long years of faithful service by rather 
a hurried adieu of his old master and 
friend at Fontainebleau, and was re- 
garded by his brother generals and mar- 
shals as a plodding oflicial drudge, who 
never originated an idea, or suggested 
a remedy for a disaster, 

Mr. Larpent tells some amusing 
anecdotes of the gallant General 
Robert Craufurd, who commanded 
the light division, and fell at the 
storming of Ciudad Rodrigo. Like 
Sir David Baird, he was never happy 
except when under fire, and had no 
business to lead a storming party, 
which might have been more fitly 
consigned to a brigadier or a regi- 
mental colonel. English generals often 
throw away their lives as subal- 
tern officers, in a manner which has 
occasioned much animadversion, and 
some jeers amongst our enemies. It is 
seldom necessary for the leader of a 
division to act the part of a grenadier, 
although there are times and places 
when example ensures victory. Cesar 
in the battle against the Nervii, and 
again at Munda, Alexander at Grani- 
cus and Oxydracé, Bonaparte at Lodi 
and Arcola, Wolfe at Quebec, and 
Wellington at Waterloo, were cases 


Lord Paget (afterwards Earl of Uxbridge, now Marquis of Anglesey) was not at this time 


in the Peninsula. 
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where the personal exposure of the 
commander-in-chief contributed ma- 
terially to the result. But the immo- 
Jation of Craufurd at Ciudad Rodrigo 
in 1812, was as gratuitious and un- 
necessary as that of the veteran Sale 
at Moodkee in 1845, where he had 
nothing to do, and where his proper 
place as quarter-master general was 
anywhere but where his courage car- 
ried him. Craufurd with all his 
brilliant qualities was dangerous, and 
not so implicitly to be trusted as Lord 
Hill, of whom the Duke said, “he is 
immovable and steady as arock; what- 
ever I tell him to do, I am sure it will 
be done to the letter.” Mr. Larpent 
says of this dashing officer— 


“T have heard a number of anecdotes of 
General Craufurd. He was very clever and 
knowing in his profession all admit, and led 
on his division to the day of his death in 
most gallant style; but Lord Wellington 
never knew what he would do. He con- 
stantly acted in his own way, contrary to 
orders; and as he commanded the advanced 
division, at times perplexed Lord Wellington 
considerably, who never could be sure where 
he was. On one occasion, near Guinaldo, 
he remained across a river by himself—that 
is, only with his own division—nearly a 
whole day after he was called in by Lord 
Wellington. He said he knew he could 
defend his position. Lord Wellington, when 
he came back, only said, ‘I am glad to see 
you safe, Craufurd.’ The latter replied, 
*Oh, I was in no danger, I assure you.’ 
‘But I was, from your conduct,’ said Lord 
Wellington. Upon which Craufurd ob- 
served, ‘He is d h crusty to-day!’ 
Lord Wellington knew his merits and 
humoured him, It was surprising what he 
bore from him at times.” 





Craufurd in 1810, when Massena 
invaded Portugal, kept his single corps 
for two months within a march or two 
of the French army, laid the country 
under contribution for his support, 
intercepted the French foraging par- 
ties, and, finally, fought 40,000 men 
for a whole day on the Coa, with the 
river at his back, and carried off his 
division, inflicting on the enemy a 
heavier loss than he sustained. His 
tactics were faulty, but his gallantry 
was excessive; and the action, though 
an error, was a brilliant episode which 
astonished the enemy not a little. 

Sir W. Napier, whose praise is the 
more valuable, as not being easily 
obtained or indiscriminately bestowed, 
says of Craufurd, in conjunction with 
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Picton, that both were officers of mark 
and pretension, but adds, that they 
were insubordinate to their superiors 
and harsh in command. Had Crau- 
furd lived, he would undoubtedly have 
risen to higher distinction and much 
more exalted rank, but he lacked the 
coolness to manage a great battle, and 
the head to plan a complicated cam- 
paign. 

Spain is a difficult country to make 
war in, and many reputations have 
been withered in the attempt. Henry 
IV. of France, who was not only a 
daring soldier, but a skilful general, 
declared that it was hopeless to carry 
on military operations in that country, 
for that small armies would be beaten, 
and large ones starved. Now, the 
Duke of Wellington carried on war in 
Spain for six years, with small armies 
and large ones, and without being 
either beaten or starved. It is true 
he suffered much from the imbecility of 
native cabinets, the incompetence of 
the Spanish generals, and the constant 
poltroonery of the regular troops; until 
he declared, with bitterness of spirit, 
after the fruits of Talavera were 
wrested from him, **I have fished in 
many troubled waters, but Spanish 
waters I will never fish in again.” 

In May, 1813, the British army 
broke up from the frontiers of Portu- 
gal, which Lord Wellington looked on 
for the last time; and then com- 
menced that brilliant march which 
found him in the following year, after 
a series of victories and perpetual 
fighting, in possession of Toulouse and 
Bordeaux, and in a fair way of real- 
ising Lord Liverpool's prognosticated 
march to Paris, so long looked upon 
and laughed at as an idle chimera. 
The invasion of the sacred territory of 
France was to be the signal of utter 
and irretrievable ruin to the invaders, 
who, on the contrary, often found 
themselves more kindly received, and 
treated with a more cordial welcome, 
than on the supposed friendly soil 
of Spain. Lord Wellington was at 
one time more apprehensive of his 
allies in his rear than of the enemy in 
his front, and was by no means confi- 
dent that he should not be compelled 
to fight his way back through the peo- 
ple he had liberated. The French 
relinquished Burgos without a strug- 
le, and retired behind the Ebro. 

ubreton abandoned his impregnable 
castle, and by offering no opportunity 
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for a second investment, prevented 
history from recording of the Duke as 
of Marlborough, that he never besieged 
a town which he did not take. After 
the decisive day of Vittoria, the 
French fought against hope, and with 
the certain and discouraging prestige 
of defeat, but they struggled gallantly 
and pertinaciously ; and Soult con- 
tinued to uphold the falling cause of 
his master with a fidelity that gained 
for him universal applause. Mr. Lar- 
pent, although a non-combatant, con- 
trived to expose himself to many 
dangers, and at last was taken prisoner, 
but he was soon released through the 
application of Lord Wellington, and 
be intercession of General Count 
Gazan, to whose lady he had shown 
courtesy and kindness, when she was 
left with»many other fair captives 
amongst the spoils of Vittoria. The 
lady, it appears, was renowned for her 
gallantries, but ‘her husband, incredu- 
lous as Belisarius, turned a deaf ear to 
all these idle stories, and never suffered 
them to disturb his domestic quiet. 

Mr. Larpent speaks in rather dis- 
paraging terms of the Guards and 
Prag Cavalry, whom he con- 
siders as less hardy warriors, and less 
effective in the field, than the ordinary 
batt: ulions and squadrons of the w ork. 
ing line. 


“The Life-Guards and Blues,” he says, 
“looked well on their entrance into Palen- 
tia, and on their march yesterday; the for- 
mer, however, seem dull and out of spirits, 
and have some sore backs among their horses. 
The Blues seem much more up to the thing, 
but they are neither of them very fit for ge- 
neral service here. Lord Wellington saves 
them up for some grand coup, houses them 
when he can, and takes care of them,” 


When we remember that these Pata- 
gonian householders, and their mount, 
had cost the country, man by man, at 
least £300 before they got to V ittoria, 
we need scarcely w onder that a prudent 
general should hesitate to bring such 
costly warriors into action, unless an 

opportunity offered of se nding them 
in to finish, as they say in the ring, 
and as they afterw ards did so manfully 
at Waterloo. 

Mr. Larpent contrived to get a good 


* He was scarcely as comfortable as Campbell the poet at Hohenlinden, or Lord Hutehin- 
son at Friedland, who severally witnessed those two great battles from the steeple of a neigh- 


bouring church, 
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view, without being exposed to much 
danger, of the grand field-day of Vit- 
toria,* of whic sh, and of the state of the 
ground and city after the battle, when 
strewed with the whole materiel of the 
French army, he gives an animated 
account, as also of his accidental ren- 
contre with the Countess de Gazan, 
It ap pears that about £250,000 in hard 
cash, in gold, was taken with the 
French milits ry chest at Vittoria, but 
avery small portion found its way into 
the public coffers. Our author says 
on this subject— 


“Much was certainly plundered by the 
natives and soldiers, the latter offering nine 
dollars fur a guinea for the sake of carriage. 
Lord Wellington, however, has his suspicions 
of pillage by the civil departments ; he has 
also heard various stories of money taken on 
the road back from Vittoria. I do not know 
what may come of this; I have made out 
but little satisfactory as yet; I think, how- 
ever, one gentleman I examined yesterday 
intended to keep two thousand dollars. At 
the same time, the understanding that this 
was all fair seems pretty general.” 


This much is quite certain, that 
large sums of money were privately ap- 
propriated from the spoils of Vittoria, 
and that the high authorities passed 
the matter over without any very 
rigid investigation. During Sir John 
Moore’s retreat to Corunna, in 1809, 
much treasure was abandoned on the 
road, from the constant deaths of the 
carriage-mules, and the impossibility 
of transporting it further. The casks 
containing dollars were broken in, and 
the money thrown down the ravines, 
whence it was afterwards gathered up by 
the peasants and the pursuing enemy. 
An English soldier's wife collected as 
many dollars as she was able to carry, 
and pli aced them round her waist. De- 
spite the fatigue of long marches and 
scanty food, she arrived s afely at the 
place of embarkation with the prize. 
But on stepping into a boat, her foot 
slipped over the gunwale, when she 
sank immediately and never rose again. 
The weight of the dollars, from which 
she was unable to extricate herself, 
sroduced the unlooked for catastrophe. 

Ve are rather startled to find at page 
257, vol. i., the following passage, 
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which has occasioned much animadver- 
sion and strong dissentient opinions 
amongst military readers :— 


“In marching, our men have no chance 
at all with the French. The latter beat 
them hollow, and, I believe, principally ow- 
ing to their being a more intelligent set of 
beings, seeing consequences more, and feeling 
them. This makes them sober and orderly 
whenever it becomes material, and on a 
pinch their exertions and individual activity 
are astonishing. Our men get sulky and 
desperate, drink excessively, and become 
daily more weak and unable to proceed, 
principally from their own conduct. They 
eat voraciously when opportunity offers, after 
having had short fare. This brings on 
fluxes, &c. Jn every respect, except courage, 
they are very inferior soldiers to the French 
and Germans. When the two divisions, the 
4th and Light,* crossed through Tafalla the 
day before yesterday, the more soldier-like 
appearance and conduct of the foreigners, 
though in person naturally inferior, was very 
mortifying. Lord Wellington feels it much, 
and is much hurt.” 


Without impugning in the slightest 
degree the value of Mr. Larpent’s ge- 
neral observations or the merit of his 
book—on a purely military point we 
can scarcely consider a non-combatant 
and civilian as a competent authority. 
His professional duties and judicial 
capacity brought him much more in 
personal contact with the delinquents 
—the drones, scamps, and malingererst 
of the army —than with the hardy 
veterans and able men who constitute 
the staple; while the former include 
only the exceptions in a well-organised 
regiment, It cannot be disputed that 
drunkenness has ever been the bane 
and besetting sin of the three gallant 
nations who compose the British army, 
and all are prone to become disorderly 
and insubordinate, to straggle and 
plunder, on a retreat. But let a halt 
take place with the prospect of en- 
gaging, and the ranks are speedily 
filled, and discipline restored. This 
was remarkably evidenced at Lugo, 
where Sir John Moore offered the 
battle, which Marshal Soult prudently 
declined; and still more signally at 
Corunna, where the transports had 
not arrived, and the exhausted infan- 


* Two choice divisions of the British army. 


- try, entirely unsupported by cavalry, 


were forced to joi combat with a 
aeons enemy, and in an unfavour- 
able position. When a French army 
is surprised, or driven headlong from a 
field of battle, as at the Douro, at 
Arroyo de Molinos, and at Vittoria, 
they fling away every incumbrance, 
including arms, accoutrements, and 
knapsacks, and, as Sir W. Napier says, 
it is impossible for others to keep pace 
with them who retain their usual gear. 
But in fair marching, in the fatigue 
and endurance of a campaign, it has 
never yet been found, either in ancient 
or modern times, that the French were 
superior or equal to the English. In 
Shakspeare’s Henry V., the King, in re- 
ply to Mountjoy, the French herald who 
summons him to surrender, says :— 


“* My people are with sickness much enfeebled ; 
My numbers lessen’d ; and those few I have, 
Almost no better than so many French ; 
Who, when they were in health, I tell thee, herald, 
I thought, upon one pair of English legs, 
Did march three Frenchmen.” —Act iii. se. 6. 


Such was the national opinion on this 
subject when Shakspeare wrote, in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. Now fora 
sample in our own days. Sir W. Napier 
says— 


“ This day also (July 29th, 1809) Gene- 
ral Robert Craufurd reached the English 
camp with the 43rd, 52nd, and 95th Rifles, 
and immediately took charge of the outposts. 
These troops, leaving only seventeen stfag- 
glers behind in twenty-six hours, crossed 
the field of battle in a close and compact 
body, having in that time passed over sixty 
two English miles, in the hottest season of 
the year, each man carrying from fifty to 
sixty pounds weight upon his shoulders, 
Had the historian Gibbon known of such a 
march, he would have spared his sneer about 
the delicacy of modera soldiers.” — Vol. ii. 
p. 400. 


The same unquestionable authority, 
when concluding a comparative sum- 
mary of the soldiers of modern Europe, 
says—** The result of an hundred bat- 
tles, and the admitted testimony of 
foes as well as friends, assigns the first 
place to the English infantry.” He is 
not in the least blind to their defects, 
but long service has deeply impressed 


¢ An exclusive military term applied to lazy soldiers who avoid duty under the pretence 
of illness, or maim themselves to obtain their discharge. Derived from the French, malingre, 


weakly or puny. 
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on him a conviction of their superior 


qualities; and he producesotherreasons ~ 


with those we have named above, why 
a French army, under sudden disaster 
or dispersion, can re-assemble and pick 
up their stragglers much more rapidly 
than an English force would be enabled 
to do under the same circumstances. 
Neither did the average of sick in hos- 
pital, in Lord Wellington’s army, dur- 
ing the Peninsular campaigns, exceed 
that of the French divisions opposed 
to him, as a reference to the different 
returns will show. During the latter 
years, the Allies were under canvas, 
while the French continued the usual 
practice of bivouacking in the open 
air. Many lives were saved, and much 
sickness avoided by the use of tents, 
which, although they much increased 
the difficulty and expense of transport, 
amply repaid the inconvenience of both, 

Mr. Larpent relates a curious anec- 
dote of Lord Wellington, that the 
Prince Regent was very anxious that 
he should correspond with him di- 
rectly, and much hurt that he never 
did so. ‘* But,” says his Lordship, I 
wrote to his ministers, and that was 
enough. What had I to do with him ? 
However, his late favour was a reason 
for my writing, and I have had a most 
gracious answer, evidently courting 
further correspondence, but which 
shall not comply with.” He after- 
wards changed this resolution, being 
completely won over by the autograph 
letter from the Regent after Vittoria, 
in which he presented his general with 
the staff of a marshal of England, in 
return for that of Jourdan taken on 
the field, and forwarded to him as a 
trophy. 

The situation of judge advocate- 
general in an army composed of 
many nations, such as that under 
Lord Wellington, must at all times 
have been a very busy one. Mr. Lar- 

nt’s courts-martial were many and 
important, but he seems to have got 
through his official business with great 
intelligence and activity, and, by dint 
of hanging and flogging, at the end of 
a year a respectable state of moral dis- 
cipline was tolerably well restored. But 
he had difficulties to encounter, which 
might have been avoided. He says— 


“The new Mutiny Act has been sent out 


tome. There are several changes—one I 
see which I suggested; but the business is 
very much bungled. The Mutiny Act and 
Articles of War are now at variance, as the 
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latter have not been altered with the former. 
Sy the first, an officer may now be tried here 
by a court of seven members ; by the Articles 
there must be thirteen.” 


And this discrepancy-remained un- 
altered, when half-an-hour’s attention 
on the part of the home officials, seated 
at a desk, would have set all right, 
and removed a puzzling contradiction. 
Before the appointment of Mr. Lar- 

ent, Lord Wellington, in addition to 
Rie other multifarious duties, seems to 
have had the arrangement of the courts- 
martial entirely thrown upon his own 
hands, which irked him not a little, 
and sometimes made him lose his tem- 
per. The members occasionally were 
either unacquainted with their duty, 
or unwilling to do it. Once he swore 
angrily, and said his whole table was 
covered with details of robbery, mu- 
tiny, and complaints from all quar- 
ters, in all languages, and that he should 
soon be nothing but a general of 
courts-martial. He was more easily 
excited to anger on this disagreeable 
subject than on any other. Religious 
observances seem to have been less 
rigorously attended to in the Penin- 
a than in the armies under Marl- 
borough in the Low Countries. Our 
author says :— 


“You ask about our religious duties. 
There are four or five more clergymen in 
Portugal, but no one now at head-quarters. 
The one stationed there, went away ill about 
a twelvemonth since, as I hear.” 


At all times during the last war, 
the number of military chaplains at- 
tached to the different corps on ser- 
vice, and settled at foreign stations, 
was much too limited for the purpose. 
A little trait of personal peculiarity in 
the Great Captain, is thus noticed :— 


“Tn one instance, Lord Wellington is not 
like Frederick the Great. He is remark- 
ably neat, and most particular in his dress, 
considering his situation. He is well made, 
knows it, and is willing to set off to the best 
what nature has bestowed. In short, like 
every great man, present or past, almost 
without exception, he is vain. He cuts the 
skirts of his own coats shorter to make them 
look smarter; and, only a short time since, 
I found him discussing the cut of his half- 
boots, and suggesting alterations to his ser- 
vant when I went in upon business. The 
vanity of great men shows itself in different 
ways, but, I believe, always exists in some 
shape or other,” 
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We have not been accustomed to 
look upon the Duke as remarkably se- 
dulous of dress, although on grand oc- 
casions he made a sufficient display, 
when he wore his principal orders 
and decorations blazing on a coat more 

orgeous than the celebrated habit of 

rince Esterhazy, which, it was said, 
cost him £200 in repairs and damages 
every time it was put on. The Duke 
had a custom of wearing a white neck- 
cloth in uniform, which gave him rather 
a slovenly look; and a flippant French 
duchess once called him *‘ Le Duc de 
Vilain-ton,” because he appeared at a 
full-dress party in something less than 
grande tenue. He was also familiarly 
called in the army, “the Beau,” from 
his usual plain attire, and apparent 
negligence of outward splendour. That 
vanity is an inherent compound or at- 
tendant of greatness, is a wide posi- 
tion, which admits of much argument 
and endless demonstration. Many 
distinguished men affect or adopt ec- 
centricities, of which vanity may be 
the inciting cause. Lord Nelson was 
fond of exhibiting his stars, and de- 
lighted in having his horses taken out, 
and his carriage drawn by the mob. 
The celebrated Lord Peterborough, 
though light, and vain, and proud, had 
no weakness of this kind. Once, the 

opulace taking him for the Duke of 

arlborough, insisted on dragging him 
through the streets in triumph. ‘* Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, ‘‘ I can assure you by 
two reasons, that Iam not the Duke 
of Marlborough. In the first place, I 
have only five guineas in my pocket ; 
and, in the second, they are heartily 
at your service.” So, throwing his 
purse amongst them, he got out of 
their hands with loud huzzas and ac- 
clamations. Richardson, in his Anec- 
dotes, says :—‘‘ The great Earl of Pe- 
terborough, who had much sense, much 
wit, and much whim, leaped out of his 
chariot one day on seeing a dancing- 
master with pearl-coloured silk stock- 
ings, lightly stepping over the broad 
stones, and picking his way in ex- 
tremely dirty weather, and ran after 
him (who soon took to his heels) with 
his drawn sword, in order to drive him 
into the mud, but into which he, of 
course, followed himself.” 

All singularities may be traced 
home to a certain degree of vanity, 
of which prevailing weakness, the old 
leather breeches of Frederick the 
Great, the coarse coat and brass 


buttons of Charles XII., the small 
cocked hat and grey capote of Na- 
poleon, the blanket and tub of Dio- 
genes, and even the pious beaver 
and modest drab of the Quaker, may 
be included as samples. Philosophy 
itself has no objection to an occasional 
flourish of trumpets. The ancient 
sages taught in the schools, and mo- 
dern philomaths lecture at public in- 
stitutions, but who shall say that they 
are not as much incited by the vanity of 
showing their acquirements, as by the 
desire of instructing their fellow-ci- 
tizens. Even Seneca declared, that 
if knowledge was bestowed on him, on 
condition that he should not impart it, 
he would decline the gift. 

The Guards, or, as they were usually 
denominated, ‘‘ the gentlemen’s sons,” 
are not considered by Mr. Larpent as 
more effective for “roughing it” on 
along campaign than the Household 
Cavalry. They were too much ac- 
customed to luxuries, and less patient 
under privations than the hardier and 
unpampered mass who constituted the 
ordinary food for powder. Our author 
says :— 


“Both men and officers are only fit for 
our old style of expedition—a landing, a 
short march, and a good fight, and then a 
lounge home again.” 


Certainly, the chosen cohorts en- 
joyed a good dinner more than a bi- 
vouac fire, and a bottle of port in pre- 
ference to a canteen full of muddy 
water ; but in the field of battle their 
inherent gallantry never failed to show 
itself, and conventional fopperies and 
delicacies retired at once into the back- 
ground. In the early and unlaurelled 
campaigns of the Low Countries at 
the commencement of the French Re- 
volution, in Egypt, at Talavera, at 
Barossa, at Waterloo, wherever the 
Preetorian bands were brought in close 
contact with the enemy, they exhibited 
the courage of true British soldiers, 
and the constancy under fire of ex- 
perienced veterans. It has been often 
urged by well qualified military autho- 
rities, that the institution of guards is 
in itself unnecessay and detrimental 
to sound military discipline, as creating 
jealousies and distinctions which im- 
pede rather than advance the true in- 
terests and efficiency of the service. 
The question is complicated, and open 
to long discussion, but the measure of 
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abolition is not likely to be adopted 
under any monarchical government. 
We shall soon see that the new so- 
vereign of France will restore the 
Imperial Guards, with all their dis- 
tinguished privileges and _ external 
brilliancy. There is one point, how- 
ever, which we never could under- 
stand—why our Household Cavalry, 
having beaten the picked cuirassiers 
of Napoleon at Waterloo without de- 
fensive armour, should afterwards 
be made to adopt the useless incum- 
brance which had proved as weak 
as silk before their brawny arms and 
well-poised weapons. We conclude it 
must have been for the imposing na- 
ture of the pageant, and to aakien the 
eyes of the Cockneys on a gala-day. 
The cuirasses will assuredly be laid 
aside whenever the gallant wearers are 
called into the field of action. Man 
and horse are equally impeded by the 
additional weight with which both are 
overloaded. 

We subjoin one more extract, which 
resents a comprehensive summary of 
Pord Wellington’s feelings, views, and 
position, at the time when it was 
written, during his last brilliant cam- 
paign, previous to the general peace of 


18l4:— 


“You ask me if Lord Wellington has re- 
collected — with regard? He seems to 
have had a great opinion of him, but has 
searcely ever mentioned him to me. In truth, 
I think Lord Wellington has an active, busy 
mind, always looking to the future, and is so 
used to lose a useful man, that as soon as 
gone, he seldom thinks more of him. He 
would be always, I have no doubt, ready to 
serve any one who had been about him, 
who was gone, or the friend of a deccad 
friend, but he seems not to think much about 
you when once out of the way. He has too 
much of everything and everybody always 
in his way to think much of the absent.” 
(The fact was, he had neither time nor fancy 
for the parade of sentiment. He was not a 
man to get up such parting scenes as the 
last interview of Napoleon with Lannes at 
Essling, and Duroc at Bautzen. He was in 
every respect the antipodes of theatrical 
effect.) ‘ He said the other day he had got 
advantages now over every other general. He 
could do what others dare not attempt, and 
he had got the confidence of the three allied 
powers, so that what he said or ordered was, 
right or wrong, always thought right. And the 
same, said he, with regard to the troops ; when 
Icome myself the soldiers think what they 
have to do the most important as I am there, 
and that al] will depend on their exertions ; 
of course these are increased in proportion, 
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and they will do for me what perhaps no one 
else can make them do He said he had 
several of the advantages possessed by Buona~- 
parte, from his freedom of action, and power 
of acting without being constantly called to 
account. Buonaparte was quite free from all 
inquiry—he was himself, in fact, very much 
so. The other advantages Buonaparte pos- 
sessed, and which he made so much use of 
(LordWellington said), was his full latitude 
of lying, that, if so disposed, he added, he could 
not do.” 


It is certain that English generals 
are often deprived of half their free 
judgment and power of command, by 
the dread of responsibility, and the 
certainty that a single failure will for 
ever shut them out from all hopes of 
future advancement. Sir John Moore, 
in particular, was much fettered and 
thwarted by these impediments, as also 
by the undue interference of incom- 
petent or ill-informed political officials, 
who, as often as they meddled, were 
sure to mislead, Lord Wellington 
soared above all this when he had 
achieved a colossal reputation by a 
long course of victory, and thus, many 
obstacles, as he himself freely admitted, 
were swept out of his path. At all 
times his intelligence was constant and 
accurate. He knewevery movement and 
intended operation of the enemy al- 
most as soon as they were conceived, 
while they, on the other hand, were 
totally in the dark as to his plans, ex- 
cept by what they could collect from 
the English newspapers in opposition, 
who never failed to supply them to the 
best of their abilities. ‘The Duke, in 
the Peninsula, had an unlimited com- 
mand of secret-service money, which 
was most effectively employed, while it 
has never appeared that theexpenditure 
was excessive. Correct information is 
the base of all brilliant strokes in war, 
and must be obtained, cvute qui coute, 
by the commander who means to asto- 
nish the world and his opponents by an 
unexpected blow. Napoleon, during 
his first Italian campaign in 1796, gave 
£900 to a spy, who informed him of 
the intended combination of the dif- 
ferent Austrian corps for the relief of 
Mantua, and this enabled him to antici- 
pate and divide them, and to win Rivoli 
and Arcola. The Duke had faithful 
correspondents on whom he could de- 
pend even at the head-quarters, and in 
the immediate families of the generals 
opposed to him. 

Our limits warn us that we must close 
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Mr. Larpent’s volumes, which we do, re- 
commending them to all readers who 
wish to be amused while they are in- 
structed, and who will find them to 
combine the utile cum dulci in very 
agreeable proportions. They have 
rapidly gone through the first edition, 
a second is announced, and their popu- 
larity cannot fail to be enduring. They 
will last and be referred to as a valuable 
appendage to the history of the greatest 
warrior of our age, and as containing 
anecdotes equaily interesting and au- 
thentic of his private character and 
transactions. He was not a man of 
warm, enthusiastic impulse. Had he 
been so moulded he would have been 
less fitted for his post; but_he was in- 
variably just, honourable, and con- 
sistent, governed by sound principle 
and habitual self-control. Ifnot given 
to inordinate praise, he was equally 
sparing of censure,* and one leading 
reason which, in conversation, he as- 
signed for not writing the history of 
his own campaigns was, that he should 
be compelled to speak the truth, and 
pare down reputations which had been 
inflated beyond their wholesome bulk. 
Voltaire, who delighted in undervaluing 
human nature, said, that no man was 
a hero to his valet-de-chambre—mean- 
ing that close intimacy unveils in- 
firmities, and dissipates the halo of 
superiority with which greatness ap- 
pears to be surrounded when viewed 
from a distance. The phrase has be- 
come proverbial, but is rather a 
pungent sarcasm than an aphoristic 
truth. There are characters which will 
endure the test of the most familiar 
scrutiny, and retain their pretensions 
even when we are introduced to them 
behind the scenes of every day life. 
The Duke was one of these rare ex- 
amples. His nearest associates never 
felt their respect diminished by in- 
timacy, and the veneration which all 
acknowledged for the patriot, the legis- 
lator, and the victorious commander, 
is increased rather than diminished as 
we become better acquainted with the 
manners, opinions, and domestic habits 
of the individual man. 

Baron Mufiling’s volume, entitled 
«* Passages from my Life,” ably edited 
by Colonel Philip Yorke, was origi- 
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nally published in the early part of 
1851, soon after the decease of the 
author. The book was reviewed at 
great length in the Quarterly Review 
for December, 1851, and especially re- 
commended as deserving translation. 
The author left these memoirs as an in- 
heritance to his children, and says him- 
self, in his preface, that he considers 
them more in the light of family pro- 
perty than as documents suited for 
publication, In many respects they 
soar beyond personal anecdotes or 
private memoranda, and reach the im- 
portance of authentic history. There 
are points we shall select in which 
they are particularly valuable. The 
yortion of this work pre-eminently 
interesting to English readers, is 
that which treats of the campaign of 
Waterloo, where the author first came 
in contact with the Duke of Wel- 
lington, being attached to his head- 
quarters to keep up the correspondence 
and connexion between the English 
commander-in-chief and the Prussian 
Field-Marshal Blucher. He proceeded 
to his appointment without much em- 
pressement, not anticipating that it 
would prove particularly satisfactory or 
important. ‘The result equally falsified 
his expectations. By some strange mis- 
conception, General VonGneisenau, the 
chief of the Prussian staff, had adopted 
a very erroneous estimate of the Duke 
of Wellington’s character, which he 
endeavoured to impress on the envoy. 
He warned him on his departure to be 
much on his guard with the Duke, for, 
as he said, by his early relations with 
India, and his transactions with the 
deceitful nabobs, this distinguished 
general had so accustomed himself to 
duplicity, that he had at last become 
such a master in the art, as even to 
outwit the nabobs themselves. Eng- 
lishmen can afford to smile while they 
are a little astonished at the extra- 
ordinary mistakes of foreigners, even 
when friends and allies. A more 
straightforward, guileless person than 
the Duke of Wellingtor never ex- 
isted in the annals of public life. His 
unswerving honesty and singleness of 
purpose, is, perhaps, his highest dis- 
tinguishing quality, a great secret of 
his constant success, and the undoubted 


* The memorable order after the retreat from Burgos may be quoted as an exception, but it 
was issued under very trying circumstances and a great disappointment. The Duke himself 
subsequently admitted that in some points it exceeded in harshness. 
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charm by which he won the confidence 
of all who came in contact with him, 
either when joined in command, as- 
sociated in diplomacy, or entirely sub- 
ordinate to his controlling genius. 
Baron Mufiling soon found that Gneise- 
nau (who in fact really commanded the 
Prussian army, while Blucher merely 
acted the part of «* Marshal Forwards,” 
as the bravest in battle and most inde- 
fatigable in exertion), had led him into 
a gross misconception as to the great 
man with whom he was now in constant 
intercourse. In a short time he 
won his entire confidence, which the 
Duke bestowed on him without reserve, 
when he found the Prussian officer, in 
every point discussed between them, 
told him the simple truth. Muffling 
says, **he had seen that I had the well- 
fare of all at heart, and that I en- 
tertained towards himthereverence due 
to those talents as a commander, which 
did not more distinguish him than the 
openness and rectitude of his cha- 
racter.” The following remarks on 
the unlimited authority exercised by 
the English general are well worthy of 
being transcribed and remembered :— 


“T perceived” (says Baron Muffling), 
“ that the Duke exercised far greater power 
in the army he commanded than Prince 
Blucher in the one committed to his care. 
The rules of the English service permitted 
the suspension of any officer, and sending him 
back to England. ‘The Duke had used this 
power during the war in Spain, when dis- 
obedience showed itself amongst the higher 
officers. Sir Robert Wilson was an instance 
of this. Amongst all the generals, from the 
leaders of corpsto the commanders of brigades, 
not one was to be found in the allied 
army who had been known as refractory. 
It was not the custom in this army to criticise 
or control the commander-in-chief. Dis- 
cipline was strictly enforced, every one knew 
his rights and his duties. The Duke, in 
matters of service, was very short and de- 
cided. He allowed questions, but dismissed 
all such as were unnecessary. His detractors 
have accused him of being inclined to en- 
croach on the functions of others, a charge 
which is at variance with my experience.” 


We have been so accustomed to 
think the code of military ae in 
the Prussian service, established by 
Frederick William, and carried out with 
additional severity under his son and 
successor, Frederick the Great, as so 
stern and peremptory, so absolute 
in principle and detail, that we are 
rather surprised to find an unquestion- 
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able authority representing it as lax 
and indulgent, when compared with 
our own. During the battle of Water- 
loo, Baron Mufiling saw a very striking 
illustration ofthe uncompromising spirit 
with which English officers carry out 
the orders delivered to them. Two 
brigades of British cavalry stood on the 
left wing. He rode up to the com. 
manders of both, and urged them ata 
critical moment to cut in upon the 
scattered infantry of the enemy, observ- 
ing that they could not fail to bring 
back at least 3,000 prisoners. Both 
agreed with him fully, but, shrugging 
their shoulders, answered, ‘* Alas! we 
dare not; the Duke of Wellington is 
very strict in enforcing obedience to 
prescribed regulations.” 

The Prussian general had afterwards 
an opportunity of speaking with the 
Duke on this point, which he did with 
the less reserve, as the two officers in 
question were amongst the most dis- 
tinguished of the army, and had ren- 
dered signal services with their brigades 
in the proceedings of the day. The 
Duke replied at once, that the two ge- 
nerals were perfectly correct in their 
answer, for had they made such a gra- 
tuitous attack without his permission, 
even though the greatest success had 
crowned their attempt, he must have 
brought them to a _ court-martial. 
** With us,” he added, “it is a fixed 
rule, that a general placed in a pre- 
arranged position has unlimited power 
to act within it, according to his judg- 
ment; for instance, if the enemy as- 
sails him, he may defend himself on 
the spot, or meet the foe from a covered 
position; and in both cases he may 
pursue them, but never further than 
the obstacle behind which the position 
assigned him lay; in one word, such 
obstacle, until fresh orders, is the limit 
of his action.” 

The idle tales that the allies were 
surprised at the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1815, their forces dislocated, 
and that the Prussians won the great 
fight, while the English only with dif. 
ficulty held their position, have long 
been refuted by ample military inves- 
tigation, and the sound conclusions are 
now fully confirmed by this memoir 
of Baron Muffling, which corroborates 
and enlarges on the opinion he delivered 
long since in a former published ac- 
count of the battle of Waterloo. His 
testimony is most explicit as to the 
fact, ‘that the battle could have af- 
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forded no favourable result to the 
enemy, even if the Prussians had never 
come up.” Sir Walter Scott’s con- 
clusion was perfectly right, when he 
wound up hisnarrative by saying, ‘‘ The 
laurels of Waterloo must be divided— 
the British won the battle, the Prus- 
sians completed and rendered available 
the victory.” It was an action of con- 
cert from the beginning, and the late 
arrival of the Prussians was not cal- 
culated on. In all reasonable estimate, 
they were expected on the ground 
earlier. The heavy rains had clogged 
andimpeded the roads, and made them 
almost impassable for artillery, tum- 
brils, and ammunition wagons, ren- 
dering the march of infantry slow and 
irregular. The Duke himself said, 
“even if Blucher had not come up at all 
I would have held my ground through 
the night; he must have been with me 
early in the morning, and we then would 
not have left Bonaparte an army.” In 
Captain Siborne’s original model, the 
Prussian advance is represented as 
over-lapping the French right at Plan- 
chenoit at a much earlier hour in the 
day than this movement actually took 
place. He was long before he was 
convinced of this error, of which he 
finally received full conviction, and 


- altered the model accordingly. The 


most remarkable incident alluded to in 
the memoirs of Baron Muffling, is the 
strange fact that Blucher positively in- 
tended to treat Napoleon as a brigand, 
and shoot him off hand, if the chances 
of war, a private treaty, or treachery, 
had placed him in his power; and that 
it was only through the urgent remon- 
strances of the Duke of Wellington that 
the savage old Prussian was induced to 
give upa measure of personal vengeance, 
which, if circumstances had allowed 
him to carry it into effect, would have 
tarnished his own laurels, and cast an 
indelible disgrace on his country. 
Muffling’s account of this intended 
outrage, more worthy of Attila or 
Genghis, than of a warrior of the nine- 
teenth century, is as characteristic as 
it is interesting. He says :— 


“ During the march on Paris, Field-Mar- 
shal Blucher had at one time a prospect of 
getting Napoleon into his power; the de- 
livering up of Napoleon was the invariable 
condition stipulated by him in every con- 
ference with the French Commissioners sent 
to treat for peace or an armistice. 1 received 
from him instructions to inform the Duke of 
Wellington, that as the Congress of Vienna 

VOL. XLU.—NO, CCXLVII. 
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had declared Napoleon outlawed, it was his 
intention to have him shot, whenever he 
caught him. But he desired, at the same 
time to know what were the Duke’s views 
on this subject, for should he entertain 
the same as himself, he wished to act 
in concert with him. The Duke stared 
at me in astonishment, and in the first place 
disputed the correctness of this interpretation 
of the Viennese declaration of outlawry, 
which was never meant to incite to the assas- 
sination of Napoleon. He therefore did not 
think that they could acquire from this act 
any right to order Napoleon to be shot, 
should they succeed in making him a pri- 
soner of war. But be this as it may, as far 
as his own position, and that of the Field- 
Marshal with respect to Napoleon were con- 
cerned, it appeared to him that, since the 
battle they had won, they were become much 
too conspicuous personages to justify such a 
transaction in the eyes of Europe. I had 
already felt the force of the Duke's argu- 
ments before I most reluctantly undertook 
my mission, and was little disposed to dis- 
pute them. ‘J, therefore,’ continued the 
Duke, ‘ wish my friend and colleague to see 
this matter in the light I do; such an act 
would hand down our names to history 
stained by a crime, and posterity would say 
of us, that we did not deserve to be the con- 
querors of Napoleon ; the more so as such a 
deed is now quite useless, and can have no 
object.’ ” 


If Napoleon was made aware of the 
tender dispositions of Blucher towards 
him, we can readily understand his 
anxiety to escape from France, and 
the comparative security with which 
he must have felt himself surrounded, 
when treading the quarter-deck of a 
British seventy-four. It was not easy 
to divert Blucher from the object he 
had doggedly taken up, but the Duke 
prevailed and won him over. Gneise- 
nau's final communication to Baron 
Muffling on the subject marks the 
yielding deference paid to the English 
general, while the Prussian authorities 
acknowledge no sympathy with his 
moral convictions :— 


“TO THE MAJOR-GENERAL BARON VON 
MUFFLING. 

“Tam directed by the Field-Marshal to 
request your Excellency to communicate to 
the Duke of Wellington, that it had been his 
intention to execute Bonaparte on the spot 
where the Duc D’Enghien was shot; that 
out of deference, however, to the Duke’s 
wishes, he will abstain from this measure, 
but that the Duke must take on himself the 
responsibility of its non-enforcement. It ap- 
pears to me that the English would feel em- 
barrassed by the delivery of Bonaparte to 

Cc 
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them; your Excellency will therefore only 
direct the negotiations, so that he may be de- 
livered up to us. Whenthe Duke of Welling- 
ton declares himself against the execution 
of Bonaparte, he thinks and acts in the mat- 
ter as a Briton. Great Britain is under 
weightier obligations to no mortal man than 
to this very villain; for by the occurrences 
whereof he is the author, her greatness, pros- 
perity and wealth, have attained their present 
elevation. It is quite otherwise with us Prus- 
sians, We have been impoverished by him. 
Our nobility will never be able to right 
itselfagain. But be it so! If others will 
assume a theatrical magnanimity, I shall not 
set myself against it. We act thus from 
esteem for the Duke, and—weakness. 

(Signed) “Counr Von GNEISENAU. 

“ Senlis, June 29th, 1815." 


This is unquestionably a very unique 
official document, and shows the lasting 
rancour which the excesses of the 
French in Prussia had implanted in 
the memories of her children and war- 
riors. Our “ gentlemen of England, 
who live at home at ease,” know 
nothing of these little episodes of war, 
by practical experience, or they would 
listen with less unction to the ha- 
rangues of peace-demagogues, who 
would fain persuade them that a standing 
army is an unnecessary evil, and that 
the soldier’s calling is as unholy as it 
is wasteful and superfluous. An indi- 
vidual case of retaliation on the part 
of a Prussian officer, occurred within 
the writer’s knowledge, soon after the 
occupation of Paris by the allies in 
1815. He was billeted on a French 
family, who treated him with great 
kindness, and he conducted himself 
with reciprocal decorum.* After two 
or three months, the eldest son of the 
house, who had been taken prisoner in 
the retreat from Moscow, returned 
from Russia, and came home. The 
Prussian and he recognised each other 
at the first glance, and scarcely ac- 
nowledged acquaintanceship by a cold 
inclination. Dinner was announced. 
The Prussian, for the first time, found 
fault with everything, swore at the ser- 
vants, flung the dishes about as wildly 
as Petruchio does in the farce, broke 
plates, glasses and decanters, dashed 
down his chair, and finally, drew his 
sword and began gesticulating like a 
madman, declaring that he would sum- 
mon in his troop and inflict chastise- 
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ment on the whole family. The women 
screamed and fainted. The father 
wept and implored, but the young 
Frenchman sat pallid, silent, and ap- 
palled. The English officer inter- 
fered, and tried to pacify his brother 
lodger, who, he thought, was seized 
with sudden insanity. 

He became collected in a moment, 
and resumed his habitual mildness. 
“* Madam,” said he, addressing the 
lady of the mansion, ‘ pardon me, 
while I explain my strange conduct, 
Your son, who stands there, was an 
inmate of my father’s house in Berlin 
for two months. He was received as I 
have been by you, with kindness and 
respect, and all his wants anticipated ; 
but his daily conduct, without the 
slightest provocation, was such as I 
have now exhibited; let him deny or 
resent this as he pleases, I leave your 
house, now that he has returned to it; 
and he knows where to find me.” So 
saying, he left the room. The young 
Frenchman was too conscious of the 
truth of this charge to take any further 
steps in the matter, or evince the slight- 
est resentment. On the march up to 
Paris after Waterloo, the Prussians 
occupied the finest chateaux and most 
comfortable farms; and in the morning 
before their departure, generally burn- 
ed the stables, broke the furniture, and 
particularly wreaked their vengeance 
on the ornamental glasses and large 
mirrors with which French mansions 
are so amply provided. The English 
army, who followed in their track, 
found the marks of their predecessors 
in visible desolation wherever they ar- 
rived. When the restoration of the pic- 
tures and statues in the Louvre was de- 
termined on, the French government 
entreated the Duke of Wellington to 
prevent their dispersion; but here he 
exercised the same conscientious in- 
tegrity with which he had interdicted 
personal outrage on Napoleon. He 
refused peremptorily to interfere. As 
the French, he said, had seized these 
masterpieces of art by force of arms 
and as trophies of conquest, they had 
a just right to disgorge them when the 
tide of success turned back into an- 
other channel. It was an opportunity 
for teaching them a great moral lesson, 
which ought not to be neglected. But 
again, when Blucher, in an ebullition 


* The writer's brother, a young officer in the staff corps, was quartered in the same house. 
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of drunken frenzy, determined on 
blowing up the bridge of Jena, and 
actually ordered a body of engineers, 
sappers and miners, to get under arms 
for that purpose, the Duke once more 
restrained the barbarism of his col- 
league, and convinced him that the 
destruction of a monument could nei- 
ther re-write nor falsify the pages of 
history, and that Jena was more cre- 
ditably balanced by Rosbach on the 
one side, and Waterloo on the other. 
During the occupation of Paris in 1815, 
and the early part of 1816, the Prus- 
sians literally lived at free quarters, 
exacted what they pleased—well know- 
ing that in any complaint they would 
be supported by their own authorities, 
and that even a gross outrage would 
be unlistened to, or glossed over. The 
English were coerced within the strict- 
est bonds of discipline ; and a complaint 
on the part of a Frenchman, however 
slightly founded, was redressed on the 
instant. If you even laughed at your 
landlord—which it was almost impos- 
sible to avoid, as he was generally ina 
state of excitement, gesticulating like a 
galvanised frog on the least provocation 
—you wergcertain to be reprimanded 
by your eccaditeneliers for a viola- 
tion of international decorum. We could 
enumerate some amusing cases which 
came within our personal knowledge ; 
but we reserve them for a more ap- 
propriate opportunity. On the whole, 
the Prussians were hated, but treated 
with respect and attention, at a very 
slight disbursement ; while the English 
paid heavily for small accommodation, 
and were looked upon as fools, for 
passing by opportunities which they 
might fairly have used to their own ad- 
vantage. But it has been ever thus 
from remote antiquity. We pay all, 
fight all, and lose all, by mistaken 
magnanimity, which nobody under- 
stands or reciprocates—when all is in 
our power. 

‘Three Years with the Duke of 
Wellington in Private Life,” generally 
supposed to be writen by Lord William 
Lennox, is a light, agreeable volume, 
more exclusively anecdotal and do- 
mestic than either of the works we 
have already noticed. Referring back 
to a period when the author was in the 
morning of life, it well expresses the 
admiration and respect of youth for a 
reputation and renown which filled the 
world with its loud report, and was 
then on the topmost pinnacle of cele- 


brity. The author was attached to the 
Duke’s family for three years, and 
bears ample testimony to the kindness 
and consideration with which he treat- 
ed youth and inexperience. He men- 
tions more than one instanee of his 
uncommon patience in regard to his 
horses—a point in which most men are 

articularly tenacious. On a particu- 
occasion the young aid-de-camp 
had lamed the Duke’s favourite hun- 
ter, for which, in an agony of terror, 
he expected summary dismissal, The 
Duke heard the story patiently, and 
only remarked, ‘‘ You’re not to blame 
—you did your best. But” (the thought 
of Othello’s remark—‘ never more be 
officer of mine,’ came across the anxious 
mind of the delinquent) “ but,” con- 
tinued the great chief, I can’t af- 
ford to run the chance of losing all my 
best horses; so, in future” (the listener 
quaked, and thought the dreaded cli- 
max was coming), ‘‘so in future you 
shall have the brown horse and the 
chestnut mare; and, if you knock 
them up, you must afterwards mount 
yourself.” The writer adds, ‘I left 
the hero of a hundred battles with but 
one sentiment, that of overpowering 
gratitude; and felt that Wellington 
was as good in all the kindly offices of 
social intercourse, as he was great in 
the more extended duties of the field.” 
Anecdotes such as these may serve to 
unmystify those who, from a habitual 
misconception, fancy that the great 
soldier was always ‘‘ the Iron Duke,” 
and never had his moments of social 
familiarity, or his intervals of friendly 
consideration. 

This little volume, in some minute 
details, is incorrect both in chronology 
and matter; but as they touch no point 
of historical interest, we pass them by 
with only a general notice. In one or 
two instances, we find passages which 
supply information soaring beyond fa- 
miliar gossip. A letter to Sir Charles 
Stuart, on the subject of the meditated 
execution of Bonaparte, by Blucher, 
corroborates what we already find in 
the statement of Baron Muffling, and 
in nearly the same words. The Duke 
says, in acommunication, dated June 
28th, 1815— 


“Tsend you my despatches, which will 
make you acquainted with the state of af- 
fairs. You may show them to Talleyrand if 
you choose. General has been here 
this day, to negotiate for Napoleon’s passing 
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to America; to which proposition I have 
answered that I have no authority. The 
Prussians think that the Jacobins wish to 
give him over to me, believing that I will 
save his life. “Blucher wishes to kill him; 
that I shall remonstrate against, and shall 
insist on his being disposed of by common 
accord. I have likewise said that, as a pri- 
vate friend, I advised him to have nothing 
to do with so foul a transaction ; that he and 
I had acted too distinguished parts in these 
transactions to become executioners ; and that 
I was determined, if the sovereigns wished 
to put him to death, they should appoint 
another executioner, who should not be me.” 


In every transaction of his life, pub- 
lic or private, we never find the Duke 
swerving or hesitating for a moment 
on any point when he had once satis- 
fied himself that he was right on prin- 
ciple. 

There has been more than one at- 
tempt made by celebrated writers, En- 
glish as well as foreign, to throw dis- 
credit on the Duke of Wellington, for 
not interfering, with his all-command- 
ing influence, to save the life of his 
late opponent, Marshal Ney, a gallant 
soldier, “the bravest of the brave,” 
who had fought hundreds of battles 
for France, and had never drawn his 
sword against his country. Even warm 
admirers of the Duke have condemned 
him for this tacit acquiescence, and 
have called it the only blot on his cha- 
racter. Lord Byron, who was what 
Dr. Johnson calls ‘a good hater,” 
and who lost no opportunity of dis- 

araging, and speaking unjustly of the 

Duke, from political animosity, goes 
so far as to write— 


“ Glory like yours, should any dare gainsay, 
Humanity would rise, and thunder‘ Nay,’ ''* 


*“ Query, Ney ?— Prinier's Devil.” 


This is pungent, and calculated to 
gain converts. On this important 
point, opinions are still, and are likely 
to remain, much divided. We yield 
to no one in admiration of the Duke, 
in profound respect for his memory, 
and in deference to his sound judg- 
ment; but we wish he had made a 
private request to Louis XVIII., and 
said, “‘ Give me Marshal Ney as a per- 
sonal boon.” We think, for once, (and 
he seldom made a mistake) that he lost 
an opportunity. Ney damaged his 
cause, and diminished sympathy by 
the unnecessary and utterly theatrical 
’ flourish of volunteering to bring Napo- 
leon to the feet of Louis XVILL., in an 
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iron cage; but the rhodomontade was 
not more bombastic, and at the time 
was quite as honest as that of many 
of his brethren in arms, and associates 
in politics, who afterwards falsified 
their promises and oaths with less sin- 
cerity. For example, we would have 
given a thousand Talleyrands and 
Fouchés for a single Ney. Napoleon 
declared, and justly, at St. Helena, 
that the greatest political and social 
mistake he ever committed was not 
hanging Fouché onhisreturn from Elba, 
and Sir Walter Scott says, and with 
equal truth, that the most wonderful 
event of that eventful epoch was, that 
Fouché, who by turns betrayed and 
sold everybody, contrived at last to 
die peaceably in his bed. Had this 
world’s retribution fallen on him, he 
should have been hanged on a gibbet 
higher than that of Haman. Ney was 
first ordered to be tried by a court 
of marshals, of which Massena was 
appointed president. He declined to 
fill the office, and broke up the court, 
representing that he had quarrelled 
with Marshal Ney while the latter was 
under his command in Portugal, and 
that the quarrel was nevergnade up— 
he was, consequently, incapacitated 
from sitting on him as an unprejudiced 
judge. The next court ordered, con- 
tained generals and colonels, who pro- 
nounced themselves incompetent to try 
an officer of such superior rank. The 
case was then turned over to the Cham- 
ber of Peers, of which the old Duke 
de Richelieu (long an emigrant in 
Russia, and recently returned to 
France), in virtue of his age and rank, 
was president, He refused to preside. 
‘* During the war of political opinions 
under the first French Revolution,” 
said he, **I was twice condemned to 
death. The living generation has vin- 
dicated my character and principles ; 
posterity may do equal justice to Mar- 
shal Ney.” A third time the proceed- 
irigs were suspended; but a more pliant 
president was at last hit upon, and the 
trial proceeded to conclusion, within 
the short space of three days, when the 
gallant hero of the Moskwa was capi- 
tally convicted of high treason, by a 
majority of 139 out of 160, and sen- 
tenced to the full punishment of death, 
without appeal; the sentence to be 
carried into execution within four and 
twenty hours. Accordingly, on the 
following morning, at day-break, De- 
cember 7th, 1815, the tragedy was 
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consummated in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg. Ney met his fate like 
ahero. Le brave des braves died as he 
had lived—a gallant soldier. On the 
8th of December, the earthly remains 
of the Marshal were interred in the 
cemetery of Pere la Chaise. We were 
quartered in Paris at the time, and re- 
marked, with astonishment, how little 
public excitement was produced by the 
whole proceedings. They were hurried 
over, perhaps, under an apprehension 
that the people might rise, or the army 
refuse to carry the sentence into effect. 
What could either do, when Paris was 
bristling with 300,000 foreign bayo- 
nets? Ney was shot by veterans like 
himself, who had faced death under 
his dauntless leading, in innumerable 
fields of glory. It has been generally 
said that he was as fully entitled to 
the benefit of the 12th Article of 
the Convention of Paris, as any who 
afterwards received pardon and indem- 
nity from the restored government. A 
fair examination must decide against 
him. Lord William Lennox defends 
the Duke of Wellington, on the true 
interpretation of this very 12th Article, 
on which Ney himself founded his de- 
fence. He introduces a letter from 
the Duke, in reply to an appeal from 
the Marshal for his intercession, which 
we believe has never before been made 
public, and is a valuable document, 
clear and straightforward, according 
to the habitual practice of the writer. 
We subjoin this letter, as being of the 
highest interest :— 


“Paris, Nov. 15th, 1815. 


“Monstrur tE MaArescnat,—I have 
had the honour of receiving the note which 
you addressed to me on the 13th instant, re- 
lative to the operation of the capitulation of 
Paris in your case. The capitulation of 
Paris of the 3rd of July last, was made be- 
tween the Commander-in-Chief of the allied 
and Prussian armies on the one part, and 
the Prince d’Eckmuhl, Commander in-Chief 
of the French army, on the other, and re- 
lated exclusively to the military occupation 
of Paris, The object of the 12th Article 
was to prevent any measure of severity 
under the military authority of those who 
made it, towards any person in Paris, on 
account of any offices they had filled, or any 
conduct, or political opinions of theirs; but 
it never was intended, and never could be 
intended to prevent, either the existing 
French Government, under whose authority 
the French Commander-in-Chief must have 
acted, or any French Government which 


might succeed to it, from acting in this re- 
spect as it might seem fit. 

*“*T have the honour to be, Monsieur le 
Mareschal, your most obedient, humble 
servant, 

6 WELLINGTON.” 


Strange, indeed, are the conven- 
tional forms of society. The great, 
all-powerful conqueror signs himself, 
‘your most obedient, humble servant,” 
in reply to the unfortunate accused, 
who applies to him to save his life, but 
which his sense of duty prevents him 
from doing. That the Duke was con- 
scientiously right on public grounds, is 
as clear as the sun ; that he might have 
strained a point from private conside- 
rations, is a different view of the mat- 
ter, which will admit of endless con- 
troversy, and much variety of opinion. 
We often wish he had done so, and 
close the discussion and the volume, 
with the following observations of the 
author, in which we heartily concur :— 


“ That Ney was legally guilty, admits of 
no doubt; but, under all the circumstances 
of the case, how much more noble would it 
have been if, instead of taking away the life 
of this brave man, the king (Louis XVIIL) 
had ordered all the troops in and about 
Paris to assemble in the Champ de Mars to 
hear the sentence read, and then, appearing 
in the centre of the congregated soldiery, to 
have given a free pardon to one who had 
served France with so much honour and 
distinction. This act of mercy would have 
been received by all with but one feeling — 
gratitude!” 


Maurel’s pamphlet is an anomaly: 
a Frenchman who, without prejudice 
or national pique, renders full justice 
to the character and military preten- 
sions of the foreigner who wrested the 
chaplet of glory from their own great 
conqueror, and proved the bitterest op- 
ponent of France, the greatest check on 
her ambitious career since the days of 
the Black Prince and Marlborough. 
We cannot readily turn to any pages in 
which a more accurate summary of the 
life and career of England’s great 
captain is to be found. Lord Elles. 
mere says in his preface, ‘I am much 
mistaken in my estimateof M. Maurel’s 
work, if it do not take rank, now and 
hereafter, among the most accurate, 
discriminating, and felicitous tributes 
which have emanated from any coun- 
try, in any language, to the memory of 
the Duke of Wellington. His work 
will speak for itself, but those who 
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read, while they admire, may be glad 
to know that the author is a gentleman 
of high private character, as well as 
established literary reputation.” This 
is sufficient to stimulate the curiosity 
of our readers, which we shall only 
further excite by two short extracts 
wherein the author near the close of his 
brochure, exhibits marked specimens of 
his style and opinions. He says, in 
speaking of the Duke’s Peninsular 
war :— 


“In these severe campaigns, he had 
passed through all the trials that could be 
prescribed by fortune —he had carried on 
defensive war, and he had completely 
succeeded. He had carried on a war of 
ambuscades and surprisals, and he had also 
succeeded; he had assumed the offensive, 
and still he had succeeded. He had marched 
boldly forward without incurring any dis- 
aster, and he had conducted long retreats 
without being broken. He had fought with 
superior numbers at Vimiero, at Oporto, at 
Vittoria, at Nivelle, and at Toulouse, and in 
all these cases he had gained the victory. 
He had engaged with equal numbers at 
Salamanca, at Pampeluna, at San Marcial, 
and at others, and here again he had been 
victorious. He had fought with inferior 
numbers at Talavera, at Busaco, at Fuentes 
de’ Onoro, and still victory had smiled upon 
his arms.” 


After having triumphed over gene- 
rals of middling capacity, he had 
become steeled for his encounter with 
men of first-rate ability, and lastly with 
the stars of the Empire. His success- 
ful encounters with Junot, Victor, and 
Sebastiani, prepared the way for harder 
won on wrested from Soult, 
Ney, and Massena, the darling child of 
victory. The following estimate is as 
just and impartial as if it had been 
penned by Napier or Alison: — 


“The horror which Wellington enter- 
tained of disorder, pillage, and all excess of 
any kind, and his inflexible rigour in main- 
taining discipline, obtained him the name 
of the ‘Iron Duke.’ There is much truth 
in this expression, but it must not be taken 
too much au pied de la lettre. It would 
give a false idea of the character of the 
man. It is only true when it is applied toa 
eertain order of serious misdemeanours of 
such a nature as to endanger the public 
security, or the safety of his army. In 
other cases, never did a warrior show him- 
self more chary of the lives of his soldiers, 
and never did a commander mitigate the 
labour, privations, and fatigues of his troops 
with more feeling care ; in fact, never did a 
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general take more pains or trouble to secure 
the well-being and comfort of his army.” 


Contrast this with the habitual, 
selfish disregard of Napoleon for 
dicipline and human life; his utter 
recklessness of all considerations of 
humanity which impeded the torrent 
of his personal ambition, and the two 
portraits present very opposite pic- 
tures, which reflect little to the advan- 
tage of the French Emperor. The 
eulogy of Maurel would be almost 
suspicious, were it not uttered after 
the grave has closed on the subject by 
which it is inspired, and the voice of 
flattery cannot sooth the “dull cold 
2ar of death.” 

Lord Ellesmere’s ‘‘ Discourse” is a 
delightful tribute from a personal friend 
and public admirer. We have in this, 
traits of social benevolence, and many 
anecdotes of the Duke's private 
opinions and views with regard to his 
most brilliant public actions, equally 
new and interesting. We find now, 
corroborated from authority, what we 
have often heard before, that he con- 
sidered Salamanca his most scientific 
battle, and was more proud of that 
brilliant field than even of the last 
great achievement of his military 
career, the crowning day of Waterloo. 
In speaking of the movements which 
led to the result of Salamanca, the 
Duke himself would say, ‘there has 
been nothing like it since the time of 
Frederic the Great.” Of his failure 
at Burgos (his only failure), he spoke 
without reserve, and with full candour. 
«It was all my own fault,” he said to 
Lord Ellesmere in conversation, ‘the 
lace was very like a hill-fort in 
Fadia. I had got into a good many 
of these, and I thought I could get 
into this. The French, however, had 
ad h clever fellow there, one 
Dubreton, and he fairly kept me out.” 
Lord Ellesmere suggests a parallel 
between Wellington and the great 
Spanish captain, Gonsalvo de Cordova, 
which has already, to a certain extent, 
been carried out in an article in the 
Quarterly Review by Mr. Ford, 
author of the ‘ Handbook of Spain.” 
The subject is fertile, and the selec. 
tion good, and may admit of still 
further amplification. But closer and 
more brilliant comparisons have been, 
and may still be discovered. 

Many ioctares have been delivered by 
orators both lay and clerical, while 
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the eloquence of the pulpit has 
been abundantly impressive. Above 
thirty printed sermons on the Duke’s 
death and funeral are already before 
the public, including many from high 
dignitaries of the church, whose worth 
is equalled by their reputation and 
abilities. The whole collection would 
form a valuable study for succeeding 
generations. In whatever light we 
contemplate the character of the great 
chieftain we have lost, whether col- 
lected from the homily of the preacher, 
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the philosophy of the historian, or the 
affectionate memorial of the personal 
friend, we see in him, through every 
phase of his long and active career, a 
mighty instrument fitted to the work 
for which he was designed ; who having 
completed his mission with unexam- 
pled constancy and success, was finally 
borne to his rest, to lie by England’s 
Naval bulwark, in the most honoured 
sepulchre which a nation’s gratitude 
has ever given to departed greatness. 





ON THE ANCIENT MUSIC OF THE HEBREWS IN GENERAL, AND THEIR TEMPLE 
MUSIC IN PARTICULAR, 


PART II.—CONCLUSION. 


We now proceed to the considera- 
tion of that portion of our subject 


which, to the Bible-reader, must al- 
ways appear most interesting—viz., 


THE MUSICAL SERVICE IN THE HOUSE OF THE LORD, ESPECIALLY AS IT WAS AT 
THE TIME OF DAVID AND SOLOMON. 


Lixe everything else, the -music of 
the Hebrews, and their temple music 
in particular, developed itself from 
small beginnings, and for a long time 
appears to have remained in a state 
of rudeness and imperfection, for 
want of peace and patronage from 
above —two things, without which 
fine art has rarely been known to rise 
and flourish in any country. There 
can be no doubt that Moses took the 
model of his external arrangement of 
divine worship, as far as regards the 
musical performance, from the Egyp- 
tians. Amongst this ancient nation, 
music had, from time immemorial, 
constituted an important and essential 
element of devotion and public wor- 
ship; the temples of Osiris resounded 
from morning till night with hymns 
and songs, accompanied upon musical 
instruments, and a special order of the 
priests (like the Levites of Moses) 
was appointed to conduct, and pro- 
perly carry out the musical perfor- 
mance, ‘The instruments, also, which 
were employed in the temple music of 
the Egyptians, were the same as those 
in use amongst the Levites previously 
to the time of David, and they ascribed 
to the trombone in particular the same 


peculiarly sacred and solemn character 
as the Jews, whilst timbrels, and other 
light pulsatile instruments, were onl 
considered fit for women, and not al. 
lowed in the temple, except on occa- 
sionsof public rejoicings—as, e. g., on 
the celebration of the feast of Diana, 
when (as at the Jewish feast of the 
harvest) women and children were 
permitted to take part in the singing 
of the hymns of praise and thanks. 
giving. 

But, although music was undoubt. 
edly a favourite art with the Jews, 
and although Moses had made espe- 
cial provision for its cultivation and 
proper performance during the ser- 
vice, still the succeeding times of 
incessant aggressive or defensive war 
under Joshua and the judges must 
have interfered with, and effectually 
prevented its progress. In fact, the 
want of peace, of proper instruction, 
and also of a suitable locale, appears 
to have kept it in a most languishing 
state, until it received a sudden im. 
pulse from that most important reli. 
gious institution, of which we have al- 
ready spoken in the general history of 
Hebrew music, viz., the prophetic 
schools founded by Samuel. 
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From this time there was no lack of 
singers and instrumentalists capable of 
performing the musical portion of the 
service in a manner worthy of its high 
and sacred purpose, or giving in- 
structions to others, if a greater num- 
ber of performers should be required. 
Hence, the possibility of such a sudden 
and astonishing rise to a state of inter- 
nal excellence and external grandeur, 
as we see the music of the temple take 
under David and Solomon. Although 
the accounts of Josephus, and the 
tales of the Talmudistical writers are 
full of palpable and often ridiculous 
exaggerations, still it is certain, that 
no nation of antiquity could show any- 
thing to equal the music of the tem- 
ple at the time of these kings, either 
in point of quality or external gran- 
deur; and that the provisions made 
for the eflicient training of a number 
of vocal and instrumental performers, 
and the proper management of the mu- 
sical portion of divine worship, were 
more complete and more systemati- 
cally planned than those of the most 
musical nations of modern Europe. 

We shall hereafter give some ac- 
count of the organisation of the Levi- 
tical body, the rules and regulations 
of the temple service, and the differ- 
ent established modes of performance ; 
here we willonly mention, that King 
David not only appointed singers, in- 
strumentalists, and masters “skilled in 
music” (1 Chron. 25), but introduced 
several instruments in the Levitical or- 
chestra, which had been previously 
excluded from it, as—e. g., the small 
triangular harp and the cymbals. It 
was he who composed the most beau- 
tiful of those lyric effusions which will 
for ever remain the inimitable patterns 
of holy song; and he did not even 
deem it beneath his royal dignity, on 
solemn occasions, to join in the perfor- 
mance, or lead the chorus of singers 
that went before the ark of the cove- 
nant. 

Solomon was as great a lover and 
patron of music as his father had been, 
and we have already stated what he did 
towards the improvement of the per- 
formances in the temple. 

The division of the empire under 
Solomon’s successors, and the conse- 
quent internecine struggles, as well as 
the wars with other nations, must 
prove injurious to the cultivation of 
music, no less than of all other arts 
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and sciences. The temple service not 
only lost its former splendour but also 
deteriorated in quality, and as the 
manners of the Jews grew more cor- 
rupt, music found its chief supporters 
and best performers no longer in the 
house of God, but in the halls of rich 
bon-vivants, or public places of revelry. 
—(Isaiah, v. 12; Amos, vi. 5, 6.) 

Under Ahaz, who gave himself up 
to the worship of idols, and ‘* filled 
the house of God with uncleanness,”’ 
the holy song ceased altogether; and 
although Hezekiah restored for a short 
time the true form of worship, and 
made the Levites once more “sing 
praise with gladness, with the words 
of David, and Asaph the seer,” still 
his very next successor again erected 
altars to Baalim; and the desertion of 
the rulers and people from the service 
of Jehovah — of which the corruption 
of the temple music was a natural con. 
sequence — ultimately caused both to 
be delivered into the hands of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who “carried away to 
Babylon all those who had escaped 
from the sword.” Seventy years did 
they remain in the Babylonian capti- 
vity, sighing for the home of their fa- 
thers, and remembering with tears the 
days of former glory. They had no 
longer a heart to sing the songs of 
Zion —** By the rivers of Babylon 
there we sat down, yea, we wept when 
we thought of Zion; we hanged our 
harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. For they that wasted us re- 
quired of us mirth, saying, sing us one 
of the songs of Zion. How shall we 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange 
land ?”—(Psa. exxxvi. 1-4.) 

When they were restored to the land 
of inheritance, they had still two hun- 
dred and forty-five singers amongst 
them, and Ezra did his best to re-es- 
tablish the service in the house of the 
Lord as it had been in the days of Da- 
vid. But the glory of former times 
had departed. The Levites had been 
called together ‘‘to praise the Lord 
after the ordinance of David, king of 
Israel ;” but ‘* many of the priests and 
Levites, and chief of the fathers that 
had seen the first house, wept with a 
loud voice, . . so that the people 
could not discern the noise of the 
shout of joy from the noise of the 
weeping.” —(Ezra, iii. 12, 13.) 

In the above sketch of the historical 
development of the Hebrew temple 
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music, we have purposely confined 
ourselves to the merest outline, in 
order to reserve as much space as pos- 
sible for the examination of the nature 
of this music, and the manner in which 
it was performed by the singers and in- 
strumentalists in the temple. Very 
few expounders of Holy Writ have 
thought it necessary, or — for reasons 
already indicated—been in a position 
to enlighten their readers on this sub- 


ject, although it is, in reality, one of 


much greater interest and importance 
than anything else connected with the 
history of Jewish art, science, and cus- 
toms, inasmuch as the Bible itself 
everywhere represents singing and in- 
strumental music as so intimately and 
necessarily connected with the true 
public worship of Jehovah, that the 
latter appears to have been considered 
incomplete, imperfect, and almost 
worthless, without the other. Wher- 
ever mention is made of the institution 
or improvement of the temple ser- 
vice, there ‘the instruments which 
David invented,” *‘ the harp, psaltery, 
and lute,” « the singing of praise in 
the words of David and Asaph,” &c., 
&c., are specially and emphatically 
noticed ; and it is, therefore, strange— 
not to use a stronger term—that whilst 
authors and teachers devote books and 
sermons to the examination of the most 
unimportant details in the life, disci- 
pline, and customs of the Jews, or 
spend a vast amount of time and labour 
to discover a hidden meaning in the 
description of the different ornaments 
or vessels of the temple, the art of 
sound, which formed an integral part 
of the public worship of Jehovah, 
without which, in fact, no real temple 
service could be performed, should 
have met with so little attention from 
those who profess to explain the word 
of God. Luther says — “A minister 
who does not know music is not worth 
looking at.” Although not everyone 
will subscribe to this dictum, still it 
will appear, even from the following 
unscientific remarks, that without a 
knowledge of ancient music, a number 
of expressions relating to the perfor- 
mance of the psalms and other religious 
compositions must always remain un- 
intelligible. We, therefore, flatter our- 
selves that we shall not only please the 
readers of these pages, but do some 
service to the cause of Biblical exegesis 
in general, by throwing as clear a 
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light upon this much-neglected subject 
as our present state of knowledge and 
our limited space will allow. For this 
purpose we shall divide the subjectinto 
five heads, and considerseparately—Ist, 
The organisation of the appointed body 
of performers (the Levites); 2nd, The 
place of performance ; 3rd, The pieces 
performed; 4th, The instruments em- 
ployed in the temple; and 5th, The 
mode of performance. 

1, Tue Levites.—The whole ma- 
nagement of the musical portion of the 
Jewish service was confided to the chil- 
dren of Levi, who, as already observed, 
received a careful musical instruction 
from masters appointed for that pur- 
pose. It is an error to suppose, as 
some have done, that none but those 
of the tribe of Levi were allowed to 
practise music. This may be seen 
from Exod. xv. 20; 1 Sam. xviii. 67 ; 
Judges, xi. 34; Neh. vii. 67; Ps. 
Ixvill. 25, and many other passages in 
the Bible. But all Jewish historians 
and expounders of the law agree, that 
none but real Levites were allowed to 
take a part in the musical perfor- 
mance in the temple, at least not as 
singers ; for there are some doubts re- 
specting the instrumental performers, 
especially on account of the Zippo- 
reans and Pegareans, and some of 
the inhabitants of Emmaus, who offi- 
ciated as instrumentalists after the re- 
turn of the Jews from Babylon, and 
which some assert to have been real 
Levites, whilst others contend that 
they did not belong to their tribe, but 
were merely admitted amongst them 
in order to supply the great want of 
instrumentalists. Inthe Talmud (7ract. 
Erachin. ¢. ii. sec. 4) they are called 
servants of the priests. 

Moses had ordained that no Levite 
should be allowed to officiate in the 
temple before he had attained his 
twenty-fifth year, and that his func. 
tions should cease with his fiftieth year, 
probably because his voice was sup- 
posed to have, by that time, lost its 
freshness and flexibility. David, how- 
ever, extended the time of service from 
twenty-five to thirty years, the Levites 
being allowed to enter upon their office 
with the twentieth year of age. The 
number of Levites appointed by David 
to sing and play in the temple was four 
thousand. These were divided into 
twenty-four classes, each of which had 
its own leader, who superintended the 
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instruction and conducted the perfor- 
mers, and who was called Menatzeach, 
or “chief musician.” The menat- 
zeachs of the different classes were 
again placed under the control of 
three principal directors, each of which 
presided over one of the three principal 
departments of instrumental perfor- 
mance. ‘The first three directors ap- 
pointed over the Levites were Heman, 
who managed the department of wind 
instruments; Ethan, who presided 
over the stringed instruments ; and 
Asaph, under whose direction stood 
the performers upon cymbals and other 
pulsatile instruments.—(1 Chron. xxv. 
2-6.) The chief of all the Levites 
(Chenaniah) had the management of 
the vocal department (1 Chron. xv. 22). 

The musical service in the temple 
was performed by the different classes 
in a regular order of rotation, each 
class being on duty for a week, when 
another took its place. —(2 Kings, xi. 
5-7.) Thus every Levite had to be in 
Jerusalem two weeks in the year, en- 
joying a rest of twenty-three weeks 
between each period of service. Dur- 
ing the two weeks of service he was, 
however, not constantly employed in 
the temple. On ordinary occasions 
only rca. singers and twelve instru- 
mental performers (viz., nine harp 
players, two performers upon the nabel 
orpsaltery, and onecymbalist) were re- 

uired to attend ; for this reason each 
lass of musicians was again divided 
into companies, whorelieved each other 
by turns, so that every Levite enjoyed 
some intervals of repose, even whilst 
on duty, and although the service in 
the temple never ceased from morning 
till night. The great number of per- 
formers also made it possible, without 
a hardship to individual Levites, to 
comply with that remarkable ancient 
law which prohibited, by penalty of 
death, the exchange of duty between 
members of different classes. The ob- 
ject of this law was to compel every 
Levite to appear in Jerusalem at least 
twice a-year. The three great festi- 
vals which occupied three weeks of the 
year were not included in the ordinary 
time of service, and the attendance at 
them was not compulsory, but consi- 
dered as a matter of honour and holy 
zeal. In addition to these stimulations, 
the right to a share in the remains of 
the numerous offerings was held out 
as an inducement for the Levites to 
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attend, hence there was never a lack of 
performers on any of these occasions. 

During the week of service, the Le- 
vites dwelt in a range of chambers si- 
tuated between the court of the women 
and the court of the men (court of 
Israel). The aspect of these cham- 
bers was towards the east, where the 
altar was situated, and the whole court 
of the Levites, along which these cham- 
bers extended, was fifteen feet higher 
than the court of the women. On 
the same level, and in a line with the 
dwelling-chambers of the Levites, was 
a large vaulted room where they had 
to deposit their musical instruments 
when off duty, as they were not allowed 
to take them into their own rooms. 

2. Tue Puiace or PerrormANce.— 
The narrow court of the Levites which 
contained their private chambers and 
the musical store-room, extended across 
the inner temple, and divided, as al- 
ready observed, the court of the wo- 
men from that of the men. Along the 
western side of the court of the men, 
opposite to and in a line parallel with 
the chambers of the Levites, ran a 
stone wall about four feet high. ‘This 
wall divided the court of Israel from 
the innermost temple. The Levites 
having crossed the court of Israel and 
ascended the wall on the other side by 
means of steps cut out at different 
places, found themselves upon a semi- 
circular platform, whence they looked 
down into the quadrangular court 
where the priests ministered at the 
altar. This platform was the highest 
and hindermost step of an amphithe- 
atrical gallery which was called Dou- 
chan, and which was the appointed 
place of performance on ordinary oc- 
casions. The douchan consisted of 
five of such semicircular platforms, 
each about four feet wide and one foot 
higher than the one before it, the fore- 
most being the lowest and on a level 
with the court of the priests. On some 
occasions, however, the Levites did not 
perform upon this gallery, but upon 
the steps which led from their court 
down into the court of the women. Of 
these steps there were fifteen, which 
the Levites ascended during the per- 
formance, singing one entire psalm 
upon each. The psalms selected for 
these occasions were those from the 
hundred and twentieth to the hundred 
and thirty-fourth of our collection, 
which for this reason were designated 
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by the name of Hamaaloth, or “ songs 
of the steps” (not “‘ songs of degrees,” 
as in the authorised version). The 
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a, The Altar. 

6. The Douchan or Orchestra of the 
Levites, 

ec. Steps on which the Hamaaloth was 
performed, 

d. The Holy Place. 

e. Holy of Holies. 

J. Rooms in the Porch, 

g. Court and Chambers of the Levites. 

h, Side-entrances to the Court of Israel. 

k. The Beautiful Gate, 
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3. Tue Sacrep Sones or THe Le- 
vires.—Allthe hymns, and other sacred 
songs performed in the temple were, of 
course, intended for the praise and 
glory of Jehovah. A rich treasury of 
holy sentiment, particularly suited, 
and mostly intended for this purpose, 
was contained in the psalms of David ; 
and as these effusions of the sweet 
royal singer were, at the same time, 
the most beautiful specimens of sacred 
lyric poetry which the Hebrews pos- 
sessed, almost all songs performed by 
the Levites were selected from amongst 
them, as occasion and circumstances 
required, and the proper melodies and 
mode of performance taught to the 
Levites by the Menatzeachs, or class- 
leaders. Every day and every kind of 
service had its appointed psalms, and 
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each psalm its prescribed mode of per- 


formance. Hence the many strange 
and often almost unintelligible super- 
scriptions over the psalms. During 
the ordinary service, whilst the burn- 
ing of the perpetual offering was going 
on, the Levites sang the 24th Psalm 
on the first day of the week; the 48th 
on the second; the 82nd on the third ; 
the 94th on the fourth; the 8lst on 
the fifth; the 93rd and 94th on the 
sixth. On Sabbath, the 92nd Psalm 
was regularly performed, besides seve- 
ral others. During the burnt and 
drink offering the Levites often also 
sang the last hymn of Moses (Deut. 
xxxli.); and during theevening offering 
the first hymn of Moses (Exod. xv.) 
Part of the latter was also frequently 
sung on week-days, The two grande 
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performances of the Levites were the 
Hamaaloth, already alluded to, and the 
Hallel. ‘The former, comprising fifteen 
psalms (Ps. exx.-cxxxiv.), one for each 
step leading from the court of the wo- 
men to that of the Levites, was per- 
formed with many ceremonies every 
evening of the eight days of the feast 
of Tabernacles, immediately after the 
evening offering. The Hallel (literally, 
**he has praised”) comprised Psalms 
exiii. to cxviii. These were sung on 
the day following the first night of the 
Passover, on the first and last days 
of the first feast of harvest (Pentecost), 
and every day during the feast of 
Tabernacles. The Hallel was also sung 
during the feast of the Dedication of 
the Temple, which, after the time of 
Judas Maccabeus, was celebrated in 
the winter, from the twentieth to the 
twenty-seventh of the month of Chisley 
(November). During the feast of 'Ta- 
bernacles, which of all feasts was cele- 
brated with the greatest pomp, the 
Levites also sang Psalms ev., xcii., L., 
xciv., Ixxxi., v., and Ixxxv., one on 
each of the seven days. After the re- 
turn of the Jews from Babylon, portions 
of Jeremiah’s Lamentations were often 
substituted for the psalms of the day. 

4, Tue Musicat InstruMENTs UsED 
IN THE ‘empLe.—Not all the instru- 
ments known to and played upon by the 

eople were admitted into the temple. 
Of the wind instruments, only the silver 
trumpets, curved horns (trombones), 
and flutes (chalil and nekabhim) were 
allowed to be used. The usual stringed 
instruments were harps, lutes, and 
psalteries, without which scarcely ever 
a psalm was sung. Of the many pul- 
satile instruments, of which the Jewish 
women were particularly fond, none 
but cymbals were admitted upon the 
douchan. The migrephah, which the 
Talmudists mention as one of the sa- 
cred instruments, was not employed 
during the service, but merely to give 
a signal to the Levites to assemble upon 
the orchestra. It has already been 
stated, that at least twelve singers, and 
as many instrumental performers, were 
obliged to attend on all ordinary oc- 
casions. On feast-days this number 
was greatly increased, and the priests 
also joined in the performance.—(2 
Chron. v. 12.) No other but real sa- 
crificing priests, ¢.e., descendants of 
Aaron, were permitted to blow upon 
trumpets. Of these there were always 
two employed to give different signals 


to the Levites and the people; when 
there were more trumpet-players, they 
joined in the performance of the sym. 
phonies and interludes, these being the 
only portions of the temple music in 
which the performers upon brass in- 
struments and horns took a part. The 
most solemn and grand of all instru. 
ments were the trombones, of which 
seldom more than seven were employ- 
ed. Of the flute-like instruments, the 
smaller kind (chalil) was used to ac- 
company the melody in the higher oc- 
tave; and the larger one (nekabhim) 
in unison, There were frequently a 
great many of them, especially when 
the Hallel was sung, from which the 
former instruments (chalil-Aalil) de- 
rived its name. 

5. Tue Mope or PerrorMANce.— 
We have already had occasion to ob- 
serve, that the nature of the musical 
instruments in use amongst the He- 
brews, as well as many other historical, 
physical, and psychological reasons 
forbid the idea of a real harmony, in 
the modern sense of the word, having 
been known to or practised by either 
the sacred or profane musicians of 
Israel. This, however, does not ex- 
clude the possibility, that they were 
acquainted with, and made use of, 
those most simple harmonic combina- 
tions (octaves, fifths, and fourths), 
which, not only the natural difference 
between male and female voices, but 
even the harmonic resonance of every 
single sound, whether vocal or instru- 
mental, must, at an early time, have 
suggested to everyone who bestowed 
the least attention upon the nature of 
musical sounds. All ancient nations, 
of whose music we have any know- 
ledge, sang and played not only in 
unison, but frequently in two simulta- 
neous series of sounds (parts), of 
which the high one was the melody or 
air, and the other the lower octave ; 
now and then interspersed with a 
fourth or fifth. This kind of natural 
harmony was known to the Jews 
also; and the Levites in particular 
employed it as a regular and esta- 
blished form of art, distinguishing the 
unison or purely melodious perfor- 
mance from that in two parts, by the 
artistic terms ‘* Alamoth” and “ She- 
minith.” 

The musical signification of these 
two terms we are enabled to define 
with great precision and certainty 
from a passage in the fifteenth chap. 
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ter of the first book of Chronicles (v. 
20 and 21). In this passage some of 
the Levites are described as performing 
“‘with lutes (nabels not psalteries, 
as in the common version) upon Ala- 
moth,” and others ‘‘ with harps upon 
Sheminith.” The literal meaning of 
Alamoth is “ virgin” or ‘‘ young wo- 
man” (see Ps. Ixviii. 26; Cant. 
i, 3; Ezra. vii. 14); in a musical 
sense it must, therefore, signify a fe- 
male or treble voice ; or (on account 
of the prefix ‘ Al,” which indicates 
a rule or precept), a strain for high or 
treble voices. Modern musicians 
would call this “singing in alto ;” and 
the term Alamoth is, therefore, equi- 
valent to our ‘alto voice,” or * alto 
part,” accordingly as it is applied 
either to indicate a peculiar class of 
voices, or one of the two series of 
sounds of a two-part composition. In 
contradistinction to the higher class 
of voices, or the upper part (melody) 
of a song, the deeper voices and the 
lower part were termed ‘ Sheminith,” 
which means * the eighth” or octave. 
That this eighth or octave must be the 
one below the melody is plain, not 
only from the circumstance that it is 
placed in juxtaposition with the word 
Alamoth, which can be no other but 
the upper voice or part, but also from 
the statement of the inspired writer 
that it was ‘sounded upon harps ;” 
the harps being of a lower compass 
than the lutes. The above passage 
should, therefore, have been ren- 
dered thus: ** Whilst Zechariah, Aziel, 
and other performers upon lutes, 
accompanied the melody of the sing- 
ers in unison, Matthitiah, Eliphe- 
lah, and their brethren played the 
lower octave (or bass part,) upon 
harps.” This explanation will also 
enable the reader to understand the 
meaning of the superscriptions of Ps. 
vi.and xlvi. ‘ Neghinoth” being the 
general term for stringed instruments, 
the expression ‘‘on Neghinoth, upon 
Sheminith,” implies that the melody 
of the psalm was to be accompanied 
by all the string@d instruments in the 
lower octave. In the superscription 
of the 46th Psalm, the term Alamoth 
stands by itself, and therefore most 
likely applies to the performance in 
general; meaning that the singers, as 
well as the instrumentalists, were to 
confine themselves to the air, without 
adding an accompaniment in the lower 
octave. Modern composers would 
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have indicated this by writing over the 
music, “ chorus and band in unison.” 

Having thus been led to the consi- 
deration of the superscriptions or 
titles of the psalms, we will embrace 
the opportunity to notice a general 
difference in the performance of these 
compositions, indicated by the words 
‘*psalm” and song.” ‘The word 
psalm is derived from the Greek verb 
” which means not merely 
**to sing,” but to sing to an instru- 
mental accompaniment ; and _ the 
instrument called ‘psalter,” re- 
ceived its name from its being the 
favourite instrument upon which the 
Greek and Romansingers accompanied 
themselves. Hence, those lyric com- 
positions which are especially marked 
as ** psalms,” were never sung without 
an instrumental accompaniment. That 
mere “singing,” and “singing psalms,” 
were considered as two different things, 
appears from Ephes. v. 19; Ps. 
xxvii. 6; and many other passages ; 
and as the difference between those 
compositions, which are designated as 
psalms, and those which are termed 
songs, does not consist in a difference 
between their contents (of this every 
one may soon convince himself), it 
must be a difference of form, the infe- 
rence being, that for the proper perfor- 
mance of the real psalms, an instru- 
mental accompaniment was indispens- 
able ; whilst the “songs” did not neces- 
sarily require such an accompaniment. 
Probably the whole performance of the 
psalms was a more musically deve- 
loped one than that of the songs; the 
latter being delivered in a more free 
and half declamatory (recitativo) style 
of singing. ‘This agrees with the opi- 
nion of Hilarius, Enthymius, Chrysos- 
tomus, and Basilius; according to 
whom, the superscription ‘a psalm 
and song,” which we find over Psalms 
xxx., Ixv., lxvii., and others, indicates 
that the sacred song was to be per- 
formed, first, in a strictly musical (can- 
tabile) style, with a full instrumental 
accompaniment, and afterwards in the 
form of an alternating recitativo; and 
vice versa, when the superscription 
was a “song, a psalm,” as over Ps, 
xlviii., Ixvi., lxxxiii., &c. In this 
case, the expression ‘a psalm or 
song,” would indicate that the hymn, 
or sacred song, might be executed in 
either form. 

It has already been stated, that the 
usual instruments of accompaniment 
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were the harp, lute, and cymbals, but 
that flutes were occasionally added to 
support the melody, as, e. g., in the 
Halle). Sometimes, however, the 
stringed instruments were required to 
be silent, and none but flutes to be 
employed in the accompaniment. This 
was indicated by the word ‘ Nehiloth” 
(derived from chalil), the general term 
for instruments of the flute kind. For 
such a mode of performance only very 
few melodies or songs would be suited, 
hence we find it prescribed only for 
one psalm, viz., the sixth. When 
none but stringed instruments were to 
be used, the composer wrote over his 
psalm, “upon Neginoth” (Ps. iv., liv., 
Ixi., Ixvii., &c.) 

The melodies of the psalms, and the 
proper mode of performance, were 
taught to the Levites by the class- 
leaders, or menatzeachs, who also 
conduct ed the perform: wnce during the 
service. Some of the melodies, un- 
doubtedly, were well known, and re- 
quired no particular training of the 
singers or instrumentalists ; others, 
however, might be new or more difli- 
cult, and, therefore, require the > partic u- 
lar attention of the leader; in which 
case the psalm was dedicated to him 
in order either to recommend it to his 
special care, or to leave him the choice 
of a suitable melody. Hence the fre- 
quent occurrence of the expression, 
**to the chief musician.” When a 
musical arrangement of great impor- 
tance or intricac y was necessary, ¢. g., 
in psalms to be performed on grand 
occasions, it was not left to the discre- 
tion of the mere class-leader, but con- 
fided to the special care of the chief of 
all the Levites. This we see from the 
superscriptions of Ps. xxxix., lxii., and 
lxxvii. Some of the melodies to which 
the psalms were sung were old national 
airs; others were of a foreign origin. 
The former were generally named after 
the commencement of the song to which 
they had been originally invented, the 
first two or three words of the song 
serving (as is still the case with the 
melodies of the German chorales) as 
the title by which they were known, 
e.g., “ Altashith,” ‘‘ destroy not” 
(Ps. lvii.) ; ** Ajeleth— Shahar,” ‘the 
hind of the morning.” —(Ps. xxii.) 
Those melodies adapted from other 
nations were frequently named after 
the place whence they had been de- 
rived. Of this, two instances occur 
in the superscriptions of the 8th and 
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69th Psalms, which appear to have 
given a good deal of trouble to 
musical historians and expounders of 
Holy Writ, and which therefore de- 
serve a short notice. 

The 8th Psalm has this superscrip- 
tion, ‘To the chief musician upon 
Gittith,” and the term Gittith occurs 
likewise over Ps, Ixxxi. and lxxxiv., 
and at different other places in the Old 
Testament where musical matters are 
spoken of. Some of the earlier com- 
mentators have considered it to be the 
name of a musical instrument, but this 
interpretation agrees neither with the 
connexion nor the grammatical con- 
struction of the word. For this reason 
others have taken it to indicate the 
place where the psalms thus marked 
were usually sung, and at the instance 
of the LXX. translated it by * wine- 
press.” But they overlooked that the 
expression ‘ Bacchus tune” was used 
by the Greek musicians to distinguish 
a peculiar tonal mode or scale, namely, 
the so-called Phrygian (upon E), and 
that, therefore, the Alexandrine trans- 
lators also, most probably, took the 
term in this sense, wishing to indicate 
a peculiar air or melody known amongst 
the Jews by the name of the “ tune of 
the Gittites,” i. e., a tune which the 
inhabitants of Gad were accustomed 
tosing. This view of the case assumes 
a strong appearance of probability, 
when it is recollected that David, the 
composer of those psalms, resided a 
considerable time amongst the Gittites, 
from whom he might have learned the 
air, and afterwards communicated it 
to the Levites. Another melody of 
foreign origin was that indicated by the 
term— 

** Shoshannim,” which is found in the 
superscriptions of Ps, xlv., Ix., lxix., 
and lxxx. Some have derived this word 
from schosch, which means * six,” and 
believed it to be the name of an instru- 
ment with six strings. There is, how- 
ever, no trace of such an instrument 
having been in use amongst the He- 
brews ; ; and Dr. Schilling, inhis “ Essay 
on Hebrew Music,” has established 
the fact beyond a possibility of doubt, 
that the word Shoshannim, like the 
one just explained, was the name of 
an air or scale. According to the ex- 
planation of that learned antiquarian, 
the word Shoshannim was derived from 
Shusan (a lily), and this again from 
the Persian word Susan, which means 
also a lily, but was at the same time 
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the name of a town situated in the 
province of Elam, and celebrated for 
the abundance of lilies growing in the 
neighbourhood. From the inhabitants 
of this town the Jews are supposed to 
have learnt the air which they after- 
wards distinguished by the name of 
Shoshannim, or “ tune of Susan.” 

In order to relieve the unavoidable 
monotony which must necessarily arise 
from a continual succession of melodies 
in unison or double octaves, even if 
occasionally interspersed with a fifth 
or fourth, the Jews, like all other na- 
tions of antiquity, were at an early time 
led to the introduction of alternating 
choruses. The first instance on re- 
cord of a performance of this kind, is 
that of the incomparably grand and 
beautiful hymn of victory sung by 
Moses and the children of Israel after 
the passage through the Red Sea, and 
‘‘answered” by Miriam the prophet- 
ess, and “all the women with her” 
(Exod. xv.) Another case of this 
kind is mentioned in the eighteenth 
chapter of the first book of Samuel 
(v. 7), and there are several other pas- 
sages which show that a division of the 
singers and instrumentalists into two 
choruses, responding to each other, 
was a common practice amongst the 
Jews. That the Levites also availed 
themselves of this means of imparting 
variety and animation to their perfor- 
mance, appears from Ezra, iii. 10, 11, 
(where a description is given of the 
manner in which they performed Psalm 
cxxxvi.) asalso from the superscription 
of Psalm Ixxxviii. The word Maha- 
lath is derived from machal (Lat. mis- 
cuit); and as ‘* Leannoth” is synony- 
mous with ‘‘Nehiloth,” the superscrip- 
tion of the last-named psalm, ‘* A psalm 
for the sons of Korah to the chief musi- 
cian upon Mahalath Leannoth,” might 
have been made more intelligible if it 
had been rendered thus : — * A psalm 
for the children of Korah, to be per- 
formed by two alternating choruses, 
with a flute accompaniment, according 
to the direction of the class-leader.”’ 

By means of these double choruses 
the performance was made to assume 
a dramatic appearance, and some 
psalms seem to have been expressly 
composed and arranged for such a pur- 
pose, as, e. g., that most exquisitely 
beautiful song of consolation in dia- 
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logue form, which comprises the forty- 
second and forty-third psalms of our 
collection, and in which the touching 
lament of the soul “ panting after 
God,” isrelieved at regular intervals by 
a refrain of five short stanzas, ren- 
dered thus by Moses Mendelssohn :— 
“* Why so oppressed, my heart ? 
Why dost thy pulse beat quick ? 
O, put thy trust in God ! 


For Him I shall yet praise, 
My Saviour, my God."* 


But the Levites not only sung in al- 
ternating choruses, but also were ac- 
quainted with that powerful resource 
of musical expression, the combination 
of solo-singers and chorus ; as is quite 
evident from the construction of the 
ninth, eighteenth, twenty-first, and se- 
veral other psalms. Nay, some of the 
psalms are so arranged, that they could 
not be effectively performed .without 
the aid of two solo-singers, and two 
choruses ; as, for instance, Psalm xxiv., 
which, in order to be effectually ren- 
dered, would require an arrangement 
like this :— 


Coro I. The earth is the Lord’s, and the 
fulness thereof ; 

Coro II. The world, and they who dwell 
therein. ; 

Solo I. Who shall ascend unto the hill of 
the Lord ; 

Solo 11, Or who shall stand in his holy 
place ? 

Coro I. He who has clean hands, &c. 

Coro If. He shall receive the blessing from 
the Lord, &c. 

Solo I. This is the generation of them who 
seek Him. 

Solo II. Who seek thy face, O God of Ja- 
cob! 

C. 1, e. II. Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 
&e. 

Solo I. Who is the King of Glory ? 

Coro I. The Lord, strong and mighty ; 

Coro II, The Lord mighty in battle. 

C. I., e. IL. Lift up your heads, &c. 

Solo IT. Who is the King of Glory ? 

C. 1, e. Il. Tae Lorp or Hosts, He 1s 
THE Krve or Giory! 


We find, lastly, that symphonies or 
interludes between the verses or dis- 
tinct portions of the psalms, were like- 
wise known to, and in great favour 
with, the Hebrews. It was principally 
for this purpose that the brass instru- 
ments, as trumpets and trombones, were 
employed ; two of the former being 


* The Psalms of David, translated (into German) by Moses Mendelssohn, 
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always ready for the occasion, as dis- 
tinctly stated in the Talmud (chap. vii. 
on perpetual offerings) : —‘ Now, when 
the singers and instrumentalists had 
finished their strain, and whilst they 
were taking breath, the trumpets were 
sounded in answer to them, the people 
all the while bowing their heads. To this 
end, two priests standing by the basin of 
fat, upon the steps of the altar, were al- 
ways ready, with two silver trumpets, to 
fillthe ears and hearts of the worshipping 
multitude with delight.” Such inter- 
ludes, or final symphonies, when they 
were to be performed by the whole or- 
chestra, and not the two priests alone, 
are frequently indicated by the word 
*¢ Selah,” which, according to the most 
learned interpreters, is derived from 
salel, i.e., ‘* to raise,” “ to lift up;” 
being a call upon the instrumentalists 
to bring the performance to a climax, 
by a powerful and energetic ritornell or 
symphony. ‘* We have ended our 
song—selah ! and now let the mighty 
sound of trumpets and cymbals lift up 
the soul of the pious worshipper to 
heavenly joy.” ‘Thus, as Dr. Schubart 
observes, a modern poet would proba- 
bly express what the sacred composer 
indicated by the word Selah. 

With this last explanation we bid 
our reader good-bye, hoping that we 
shall have succeeded not only in giving 
him a tolerably correct idea of the man- 
ner in which the appointed musicians 
to Jehovah performed the ‘songs of 
Zion,” but also in throwing a new 
and, in many respects, interesting light 
upon a number of expressions and 
phrases which, though forming an in- 
tegral part of Divine revelation, and 
therefore intended to be studied, are 
too frequently dismissed with a care- 
less guess at their meaning, or, because 
they present some difficulty, supposed 
to be of no importance, or even de- 
clared to be spurious additions. As 
regards the effect which the perfor- 
mance of the inspired strains of David 
and other holy singers must have pro- 
duced, the reader will have observed 
that many of the resources which a 
modern composer has at his command, 
were inaccessible to the chief musicians 
of the Levites. Such a variety of me- 
lodious phrasing, such diversity of 
rhythmical grouping, such fine grada- 
tions of light and shade, of piano and 
forte, legato and staccato, and, above 
all, such wonderful harmonic effects as 
our orchestras are able to produce, 
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were beyond the capability of the Le- 
vitical chorus and band. But this de- 
ficiency was, to a great extent, com- 
pensated for by the extraordinary mas- 
siveness of the performance, especially 
on grand occasions. Everything con- 
nected with the Hebrew worship was 
calculated for grandeur of effect, and 
so was the music of the Levites also. 
In the vast spaces of the temple the 
voices of a thousand singers mingled 
with the sounds of numberless harps, 
lutes, and wind instruments, must have 
told with an effect of which we have 
no conception, and of which we can 
only form a faint idea from the de- 
scription of the Bible itself. This 
description, surpassing everything that 
has ever been said or written about a 
musical performance, will be accepted 
as an appropriate conclusion to our 
article :— 


“ And the Levites (which were the 
singers), all of them of Asaph, of Heman, 
of Jeduthun, with their sons and their 
brethren, being arrayed in white linen, hav- 
ing cymbals, and psalteries, and harps, 
stood at the east of the altar, and with 
them an hundred and twenty priests sound- 
ing with trumpets. And it came to pass 
as the trumpets and singers were as one to 
make one sound to be heard in praising and 
thanking the Lord ; and when they lifted 
up their voice with the trumpets and cym- 
bals and instruments of music, and praised 
the Lord, saying: For he is good, and his 
mercy endureth for ever, that then the 
house was filled with a cloud, even the 
house of the Lord, so that the priests could 
not stand to minister by reason of the 
cloud, FOR THE GLORY OF THE LORD lap 
FILLED THE HOUSE.” 


A. H. W. 


CHIEF AUTHORITIES ON HEBREW MUSIC. 
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dltesten Tonkurst. 

Martini.— Storia della Musica. 

T.S. Fetis.—Curiosités Historiques 
de la Musique. 
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P. Schneider. — Bibl. Geschichte 
Darstellung der Hebr. Music. 

B. Ugolino.— Thesaurus Antiquita- 
tum Sacrorum, fc (vol. xxxii.) 

Salomon van Till.—Dicht, Sing, und 
Spielkunst der Alten. 

Kircher.—Musurgia Universalis. 

Gerbert.— De cantu et Musica Sacra; 
Scriptores Ecclesiastici deMusica Sacra 
Potissima ; Monumenta veteris Litur- 
giae. 


Dr. Schilling. —Abhandlungen ier 
die Musik die Hebriéer (in the Musi- 
calische Encyclopedie). 

A. F. Pfeiffer. — Ueber die Musik 
der alten Hebrier. (Most important.) 

C. G. Anton.—Dissert. de Metro 
Hebraorum Antiquo ; Dissert. de Me- 
lod. et Harmon. Hebreorum; Sala- 
monis carmen melicum. 

H. Ventzky.—Von den Instrumen- 
ten u. Tonzeichen der alten Hebréer. 


A DINNER OF HERBS, 


Courteous Reaper, you who kindly 
partook of the ‘ Basket of Fruit ”* 
that we gathered for you last autumn, 
and who since accompanied us through 
the desolate fields and wintry garden 
to seek for a bouquet of the ‘ Flowers 
of February,” will you receive the 
offering we now present to you, though 
it be not of sweet fruits nor lovely 
flowers. 

It is now the season for vegetables 
in their profusion and their perfection : 
now, therefore, we would fain invite 
you to a simple dinngr of herbs and 
roots, such as are caused to grow for 
the service of man. Cooling, pleasant 
herbs, they temper the luxury of our 
savoury meats; their culture affords a 
healthful, cheerful, and useful occu- 
pation, out in the open air of heaven, 
amid the songs of free birds, and the 
odours of fresh blossoms; and they 
remind us of the improvement of man, 
when, advancing beyond the mere hun- 
ter or herdsman, dependant on wild 
chance-found plants to season his ani- 
mal food, he began to lay out gardens, 
and to learn somewhat of horticulture 
and botany. 

A great monarch (Charlemagne) was 
so sensible of the advantage of garden- 
ing to the minds and bodies of his sub- 
jects, that he thought it not unworthy 
of his imperial dignity to issue decrees 
for the planting of gardens, and even 
to prescribe by name the herbs that 
should be set therein, and among which 


we read of sage, rosemary, rue, worm. 
wood, and fennel. 

If then, reader, you will not despise 
our invitation to this vegetarian fare, 
we shall endeavour to diminish, as much 
as possible, the insipidity of our herbs 
and roots, by bringing forward what- 
ever we can remember of classic or 
historic associations belonging to them. 
«What !” you will say, ‘* ugly, coarse 
roots—unsentimental, common kitchen 
herbs !—have they any such associa- 
tions?” Yes; they are not quite des- 
titute of interest beyond that of the 
cuisine. In their garden-plot they 
have their robe of green leaves, and 
their coronet of blossom; and in his- 
tory and legend they are not devoid of 
reminiscences, though, we grant, not 
rivalling in variety, abundance, or ro- 
mance those of fruits and flowers, so 
much more the favourites of the painter 
and the poet. The wise king has com- 
mended a dinner of herbs, seasoned 
with good-will, above a more substan- 
tial feast with enmity hovering round 
the board. So with an entire good- 
will, we shall tax our memory to fur- 
nish you with some amusement in 
anecdotes, and some scraps of inter- 
vening song. 

For the sake of the estimation in 
which it was held of old, we shall first 
set before you the Caspace, which, 
though now exiled in great measure 
to the tables of rustics, was highly re- 
garded by the ancients. Pliny has ex. 
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tolled its wholesome qualities; Chry- 
sippus, a Greek physician of Gnidos,* 
wrote a large book in its praise ; Ni- 
cander, another Greek physician, called 
it divine (uavrw). In Rome it was con- 
sidered a specific against the plague ; 
and Cato the censor (not he who 
died at Utica), during a pestilence fed 
his household upon it as a preservative 
from infection. The Greeks, Romans, 
and Egyptians began their repasts with 
cabbage, believing it to prevent intox- 
ication. In the banquets of the 
Athenians, upon the birth of a child, 
crambe, or colewort, formed an im- 
portant part of the good cheer, and 
was even given to the mother, as a re- 
storative. It appears from some frag- 
ments of the Greek comedians, that it 
was usual among the Ionians to swear 
by the colewort. Ancient mythologists 
ascribe a strange origin to the cabbage. 
Jupiter, say they, was one day so 
much perplexed in attempting to re- 


concile two contradictory oracles of 


destiny, that a profuse perspiration 
burst out upon his brow, and from the 
drops as they fell, the cabbage sprang 
up. 

Formerly cabbages were esteemed 
by English herbalists, as efficacious in 
the early stage of consumption. A 
cabbage is sculptured at the feet of the 
effigy of Sir Anthony Ashley, on his 
tomb at Winborne, St. Giles, Dorset- 
shire, in memory of his having revived 
in England the culture of that vege- 
table, which, before his time, was an- 
nually imported from Holland, though 
it had been formerly well known to our 
Saxon anéestors, who called the month 
of February, sprout-kail, or the 
sprouting of the cabbage. The dif- 
ferent varieties of cabbage all have their 
origin from the crambe martima, or 
sea-side cabbage (sea-kale) which is 
still found wild in some parts of Eng- 
jand, and especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Dover. Broccoli was brought 
from Italy to France at the end of the 
sixteenth century, and thence to Eng- 
land. Cauliflower (that most delicate 
species of cabbage), which Dr. Johnson 
pronounced to be the finest of all the 
flowers in the garden, was brought 
from Cyprus to Italy, and thence to 
France and England, at the close of 
the seventeenth century. 
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There has been from time immemo- 
rial in Scotland, some rural supersti- 
tion ascribing fatidical properties to 
the cabbage, even as Nicander called 
it, waver, the divine, or the sooth- 
saying, for the Greek word signifies 
both. In the witching hours of night, 
on All-hallows’-E’en, the rustics try 
their matrimonial fortunes by pulling 
up cabbages by the root, haphazard 
and darkling, in the kail-yard. The 
taste of the pith, sour or sweet, be- 
tokens the temper of the future spouse ; 
the shape of the stalk, straight or 
crooked, the figure; and the absence 
or presence of clay adhering to the 
root, a fortune, or no fortune in the 
match. 

The term “ cabbage,” by which 
tailors designate the cribbed pieces of 
cloth, is said to be derived from an 
old word, cablesh, i. e., wind-fallen 
wood ; and their hell, wherein they 
store the cabbage, from helan, to hide. 

When Diocletian the Roman Em- 
veror had grown weary of persecut- 
ing the Christians, and satiated with 
the pomps of the purple, he abdicated, 
and retired to rural life at Salona,t 
where his favourite amusement was 
rearing vegetables. Being importuned 
by his former colleague in the empire, 
Maximianus, to seek the restoration of 
his imperial rank, he refused, saying, 
in his letter, «‘# I could but show you 
the fine cabbages I have reared myself, 
at Salona, you would no longer talk to 
me of empire.” 

The house of Raconis, in Savoy, 
adopted as their cognizance a cabbage, 
which was called, in old French, cabus ; 
and added as a punning motto, ‘* Tout 
n'est,” which, joined to the cognizance, 
can be read, ** Jout n'est cabus,” 
(Everything is not cabbage), or “ Tout 
n'est quabus” (Everything is but 
abuse) ; but the pun cannot be pre- 
served in a translation. 

Inelegant as is the cabbage in our 
eyes, it holds proudly up its erect 
branch of yellow cruciform flowers, 
when it is running to seed, and thus 
is more handsome in its old age than in 
its youth; an advantage it possesses 
over the human family. 

As the cabbage has fallen from its 
high estate among emperors, nobles, 
and physicians, and has become but a 
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peasant vegetable, we will associate 
with it our translation of a rural Ger- 
man song :— 


THE CONTENTED MAN. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF JOMANN MARTIN MILLER, 
“ Was frag Ich viel nach geld und gut ?” 


Why need I strive or sigh for wealth ? 
It is enough for me 
That heaven hath sent me strength and 
health, 
A spirit glad and free: 
Grateful these blessings to receive, 
I sing my hymn at morn and eve, 


On some, what floods of riches flow ! 
House, herds, and gold have they ; 

Yet life’s best joys they never know, 
But fret their hours away. 

The more they have, they seek increase ; 

Complaints and cravings never cease. 


A vale of tears this world they call, 
To me it seems so fair : 

It countless pleasures hath for all, 
And none denied a share. 

The little birds on new-fledged wing, 

And insects revel in the spring. 


For love of us, hills, woods, and plains 
In beauteous hues are clad ; 
And birds sing far and near sweet strains, 
Caught up by echoes glad. 
“ Rise,” sings the lark, “ your tasks to 
ply ;” : 
The nightingale sings “lullaby.” 


And when the go!den sun goes forth, 
And all like gold appears, 

When bloom o’erspreads the glowing earth, 
And flelds have ripening ears, 

I think these glories that I see, 

My kind Creator made for me. 


Then loud I thank the Lord above, 
And say in joyful mood, 

His love, indeed, is Father's love, 
He wills to all men good. 

Then let me ever grateful live, 

Enjoying all He deigns to give. 


Now en revanche for the ugly cab- 
bage, we will turn to the delicate Aspa- 
racus, with its pretty Greek name 
(aewaguyes, a young shoot not yet open- 
ed into leaf). Is there not much beauty 
in a bed of asparagus run to seed? The 
tall, slender, feathery, green sprays, 
with theirshining bead-like berries, have 
an air of great elegance, especially 
when begemmed by the morning dew. 
Asparagus was first cultivated in Eng- 
land about 1662. Some species of the 
wild Asparagus are still found in Wales, 


in the Isle of Portland, and near Bris- 
tol. Tavernier mentions having found 
some enormous asparagus on the banks 
of the Euphrates ; and Pliny mentions 
asparagus cultivated at Ravenna, three 
of which would weigh a pound. 

Asparagus is an especial favourite 
with our Gallic neighbours. Of the 
French philosopher, Fontenelle, an 
anecdote is related, which shows how 
completely his gourmandise could con- 
quer all natural emotions of the mind ! 

One day a brother literati, with 
whom he had lived in habits of friend- 
ship for many years, came to dine with 
him. The principal part of the meal 
was to consist of asparagus, of which 
both host and guest were extremely 
fond, but they differed in their tastes 
as to the mode of dressing it; the 
latter preferred it with butter, the 
former with oil, After some discus- 
sion, they came to a compromise ; the 
cook was ordered to make two equal 
divisions, and to dress one share with 
oil, and the other with butter. This 
knotty point being settled, the friends 
entered into some literary conversa- 
tion. In the height of their discourse, 
the guest fell from his chair, suddenly 
struck with apoplexy. Fontenelle 
hastily summoned all necessary assis- 
tance, but in vain; for despite of 
every exertion to restore him, the in- 
valid expired. What were the reflec- 
tions of our French philosopher on 
this abrupt and melancholy termina- 
tion of long-standing friendship ? 
Awe? Sorrow? Religious aspira- 
tions? No! but a happy recollection 
that now his own taste could be fully 
gratified, without the necessity of any 
deference to that of another. He left 
the corpse, and running to the head of 
the stairs, called out to his cook— 
«* Dress it all with oil—all with oil!” 
(** Tout a Vhuile—tout a Vhuiler’ It 
is not surprising that a man so exempt 
from the wear and tear of human emo- 
tions as Fontenelle, lived to be up- 
wards of ninety-nine years of age. 
He was for forty years Secretary to 
the Academy of Sciences, and died in 
1756. 

Wild asparagus was held in reve- 
rence by the Ioxides, a colony in 
Caria, in remembrance of their ances- 
tress, Perigone. She was the daughter 
of Sinnis, a robber of gigantic sta- 
ture, dwelling in the Peloponnesus, 
who was surnamed the Pine-bender, 
from the species of cruelty he prac- 
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tised on all whom he defeated. He 
used to bend down two pine trees till 
they met; then he tied a leg and an 
arm of the captive to each tree, and 
suddenly letting the pines fly back to 
their natural position, the unfortunate 
victim was torn asunder. This mon- 
ster was conquered by Theseus, and 
om to death in his own manner. On 

is defeat, his young daughter, Peri- 
gone, fled away, and hid herself amid 
a brake of wild asparagus, praying the 
plants, in childish simplicity, to con- 
ceal her, and promising never to root 
them up, or burn them. She lay 
among them so well sheltered that 
she escaped discovery by Theseus, till 
she was induced by the conciliatory 
tone in which he called upon her in 
his researches, to come forward to him. 
He subsequently married her; and 
their grandson, Ioxus, founded in 
Caria a colony who kept in memory 
the pledge of Perigone to the plants 
that had given her refuge. 

The wild asparagus being full of 
prickles, yet agreeable and wholesome 
to eat, its sprays were used by the 
Beotians as wedding garlands, to sig- 
nify to the bride, that as she had 
given her lover trouble in wooing her, 


so she ought to recompense him by 
the pleasantness of her manners in 
wedded life. We will accompany this 
reminiscence with the address of a 
dying poet to his beloved wife, which 
we translate from the Italian :— 


THE DYING POET TO HIS WIFE, 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF REDAELLI. 
(Odi d'un uom che more, &c.) 


Hear my last accents spoken, 
Thus in my dying hour ; 

And keep, as mem’ry’s token, 
My gift, this wither’d flower. 


How dear to me this blossom 
Thy thought can scarce divine ; 
I stole it from thy bosom 
The day that made thee mine. 


Long on my heart I wore it, 
Pledge of affection’s vow ; 

Ah! to thy heart restore it, 
The pledge of sorrow now! 


With love by time unshaken, 
Remember when from thee 
This wither’d flower was taken, 
And when restor’d by me. 


Tournips are taken as an emblem of 
benevolence. Guillim says, that in 


heraldry they are symbolic of persons 
who relieve the wants of others. Co- 
lumella writes that husbandmen are 
more religious than other men, for 
when they sow turnips they pray that 
they may grow for themselves and 
for others ; the latter part of the pe- 
tition is unnecessary in these days, 
when turnip fields seem to be consi- 
dered common property, and are 
more unconscionably plundered than 
any other. Turmips came to us 
from Hanover. Though they have 
been produced in England of prodi- 
gious size, these are quite surpassed by 
monsters of which Pliny speaks (Lib. 
xviii. c. 13), that attained the weight 
of ninety pounds each. A turnip-field 
in blossom, with its tall branches of 
pale yellow flowers, forms a pleasing 
variety in the rural landscape. 

This vegetable reminds us of the 
content and integrity of Curius Den- 
tatus, who, after being three times 
consul in Rome, subduing the Sam- 
nites and Sabines, and expelling 
Pyrrhus from the Roman territories, 
retired to cultivate his little farm with 
his own hands, in cheerful poverty. 
Ambassadors from the Samnites came 
to offer him a large present of gold, to 
induce him to enter into the service of 
that nation. They found him sitting 
by the fire, in his humble cottage, pre- 
paring turnips for his supper. He 
rejected all their offers with firmness, 
and pointing to the turnips, said, “A 
man who can be satisfied with such a 
meal, has no need of gold. I consider 
it much more honourabe to subdue 
the owners of it, than to possess it 
myself.” 

The Carrot came to us at an early 
period from Flanders. The roots of 
caraway boiled, were often used as a 
substitute. When the carrot was more 
rare than at present, it was at one 
time a fashion among ladies to wear its 
graceful foliage in their caps and 
bonnets, and in their hair. The wild 
carrot (whose seeds enjoy some repu- 
tation as medicinal) is called by the 
English peasant, bird’s-nest, from the 
hollowed and fibrous appearance of its 
cymes of small white flowers, when 
withered, 

Beans, that rank with us among the 
“‘ungenteel” vegetables, had a high 
share of honour in ancient times; in- 
deed, Pliny (Lib. xviii. c. 12) ascribes 
to them the highest honour (maximus 
honos) amongst legumes, because bread 
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can be made from their flour. Boiled 
beans and bacon, an aliment thought 
by the Romans to conduce to strength, 
were offered on Ist of June to Carna, 
wife of Janus, the goddess of the vi- 
tals, in her temple on Mount Ceelius, 
at Rome. In the ludi seculares, or 
secular games, celebrated every hun- 
dred and tenth year, the Roman peo- 
ple carried to the Temple of Diana, on 
Mount Aventine, offerings of beans, 
with wheat and barley. oe the Regi- 
fugium, or commemoration of the 
expulsion of Tarquin, the Roman 
chief-sacrificer offered oblations of 
bean-flower and bacon; and then the 
people hurried precipitately away, in 
order to denote the hasty flight of 
Tarquin. 

In the divination by the casting of 
lots, called by the Greeks cleromancy, 
black and white beans were put into an 
urn to be drawn as the lots: hence the 
black and white balls used by mo- 
derns in balloting. Beans were used 
by the Greeks in the election of civic 
magistrates; and in the Roman satur- 
nalia, that time of license and holiday, 
a king was chosen by the drawing of 
a bean by lot, from which is derived 
the custom of putting a bean into the 
twelfth cake, which constitutes him who 
finds it in his slice, king of the revels. 

The celebrated Roman family of the 
Fabii—several of whom bore the sur- 
name of Maximus, and among them 
the great General called ‘the Shield 
of Rome,” derived their name from an 
ancestor renowned for his successful 
cultivation of beans (in Latin, fabae). 

When Caius Marius was obliged to 
fly from Rome to Africa, and was about 
to sail from Ostia, he sent his young 
son to his father Mutius to obtain pro- 
visions. While at his grandfather's 
farm, a party of horse, who were in 
pursuit of young Marius, came in sight. 
The servant of Mutius had the pre- 
sence of mind to conceal the lad under 
a load of beans in a cart, and to drive 
away slowly, as if taking his load home, 
by which means he saved the fugitive’s 
life. 

Pythagoras forbade his disciples the 
use of beans, for which prohibition 
various reasons have been given. Some 
suppose that it was to signify that they 
should not accept of official situa- 
tions; the election to which was ex- 
pressed by giving a bean. Others say, 
that it was in honour of the sacred 
lotus of Egypt (in which country the 
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philosopher learned his doctrines), and 
when he returned home he substituted 
for the lotus, which did not grow in 
Greece, the bean, as bearing some re- 
semblance to the seed of the lotus. 
Another conjecture is, that Pythagoras 
believed the souls of the dead to be 
contained in beans, whose fragrant, 
papillionaceous white flowers were held 
to be funereal, on account of the black 
marks upon them; no other flower hav- 
ing spots so perfectly black. For this 
reason beans were thrown upon graves 
to propitiate the manes of the dead. 
From this association of beans with 
death, the Roman Flamen Dialis was 
forbidden to touch them, or even to 
pronounce their name, by which he 
would be reputed defiled. Beans, in 
the middle ages, were given as funeral 
doles, and on Mid-Lent Sunday were 
consecrated and given away. One 
species of bean, the scarlet-runner 
(phaseolus coccineus), has the merit of 
producing the most beautiful flower, by 
many degrees, in the kitchen-garden ; 
its exquisitely brilliant scarlet hue, and 
elegant papillionaceous blossom would 
be esteemed an ornament to the flower- 
garden also, were it not for the fasti- 
diousness of fashion. 

As the bean, of which we have before 
spoken (vicia faba), was deemed fu- 
nereal, we will appropriate to it a suit- 
able strain :— 


IN MEMORIAM. 
M. E. M. 


And thou art gone! The envious grave 
Hath hid thee from my weeping eyes ; 
Thy heart so warm, so true, so brave, 
There silent, cold, and mouldering lies ; 
Thy voice (sweet music once it made) 
Is hush’d, no more to charm mine ear; 
Quenched is thy glance that brightly play’d ; 
All's lost, so beautiful, so dear. 


Oh! what a pang of loneliness 
Comes o’er me when I murmur, “ lost !” 
Gone from me in my heart’s distress, 
When love like thine was needed most. 
My cup, the draught of grief doth brim, 
The dreams of Hope no longer please ; 
The very light of life is dim, 
And tuneless are its melodies. 


Yet not within thy narrow tomb 
My throbbing heart may buried be, 
Mourning within that rayless gloom 
Beside thy frail mortality. 
There vainly were my sorrows told, 
No answering voice to sooth my care ; 
Thy dust alone the tomb doth hold, 
Thy living spirit is not there. 
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Above the grave my heart shall rise, 
To seek thee in that blessed sphere 
Where the glad spirit never dies, 
Where ali unknown are sigh and tear. 
Oh, loved one, now in realms of bliss, 
What treasure hast thou been to me! 
*Tis meet that where the treasure is, 
F’en there the heart shall also be. 


The butterfly blossoms of the Pra 
crowned the Roman Lares, and mingled 
in the bouquet of the goddess Flora. 
Piso, the cognomen of the Calpurnian 
family, celebrated in Roman history, is 
derived from pisum a pea. Of this fa- 
mily were the Consuls Lucius Piso and 
C. Calpurnius Piso, who made the fa- 
mous Calpurnian laws; the former, the 
law against persons in authority extort- 
ing money by threats; the latter, the law 
against the political intrigues of magis- 
trates, and the military Calpurnian law. 
Of the same race also was Piso, bled to 
death by order of Nero, for having con- 
spired against him, A pea is put in the 
twelfth cake to designate the Queen, 
in contradistinction to the bean, the 
lot of the King, the reason for which 
we have before mentioned. 

The wild sea-side pea ( pisum mari- 
timum) is found in several parts of 
Europe. During a dreadful dearth of 
provisions in 1555, this pea appeared in 
profusion on the Suffolk coast, between 
Oxford and Aldborough ; and its pro- 
duce saved many poor families from 
dying of hunger : their necessities must 
have been very great, as the seed of 
this pea is so bitter, that even birds 
neglect it. This vegetable has a creep- 
ing perennial root, striking deeply into 
the sand ; its seed is smaller than that 
of the esculent pea. 

There was a curious old superstition 
that woman should not be allowed to 
touch Cucumsers, when growing, as 
the yellow bell-like flowers of these 
tender vegetables would wither if 
handled by females; and that if a wo- 
man walked three times (with her hair 
dishevelled) round cucumber-beds in- 
fested by caterpillars, thelatter would all 
die! Ancient herbalists recommended 
the pulp of the cucumber beaten with 
milk, for inflammations of the eyes. 

Tartary is thought to be the native 
country of the cucumber, but it is 
said that no modern travellers have met 


* Sometimes written Bustos. 
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with it anywhere indigenous. It was 
early known in England; then lost 
during the Yorkist and Lancastrian 
wars; but restored in the reign of 
Henry VIII. ‘The cool and juicy cu- 
cumber of Egypt stands first among the 
vegetables—the want of which was so 
bitterly lamented by the Israelites in 
the barren wilderness. 

In an old historical legend of Spain, 
a cucumber plays an unfortunate part 
as the occasion of violent passions, 
base treachery, and a deplorable loss 
of human life. In the tenth century, 
Don Gonzaio Gustos,* Lord of Salas f 
and Lara, was married to Donna San- 
cha, sister of Don Ruy (or Rodrigo) 
Velasquez, himself related to the house 
of Lara ; and by Donna Sancha Gustos 
had seven sons, known in Spanish his- 
tory as the Infants of Lara; for in 
early times the title ‘¢ Infant” was not 
restricted to Spanish royalty. These 
were brave, handsome, and accom- 

lished cavaliers; and all received 
Enighthood on the same day from their 
father’s kinsman, Don Garcia Fernan- 
des. Their maternal uncle, Rodrigo 
Velasquez, who was nephew to Gar- 
cia Fernandez, married Donna Lam- 
bra de Burueca, heiress of Barbadilla. 
The wedding was solemnised at Burgos 
with great festivity ; crowds of guests 
were invited to it, and among them 
the seven Infants of Lara, with their 
governor and preceptor, Don Nuno 
Salido. 

On the arrival of the young knights, 
their mother, Donna Sancha (who had 
preceded them), requested them to re- 
main quietly in the house, and not go 
out to the grand square where the ca- 
valiers were engaged hurling canes at 
a mark (a game learned from the 
Moors), as she feared that among the 
great multitudes assembled some disor- 
ders would arise. Her sons obeyed 
her wishes, but their governor went 
out to the plaza to see the sports. 
Many cavaliers threw at the mark, but 
in vain; till a knight of Cordova, 
named Alver Sanchez, a cousin-ger- 
main of Donna Lambra, struck it sue- 
cessfully. Donna Lambra, a haughty 
and violent woman, exclaimed exult- 
ingly to the ladies around her, “ Se- 
noras, all of you, choose your lovers at 


t Salas is a town in Old Castile, on a rising ground, seven leagues from the city of Burgos, 
Lara, also in Old Castile (four leagues from Burgos), a town with a strong castle. 
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home; one knight of Cordova is worth 
thirty of the house of Lara.” Donna 
Sancha, who was sitting near the bride, 
replied to her, ‘‘ Do not say that, since 
you have married Don Rodrigo of the 
ouse of Lara.” Donna Lambra an- 
swered insolently, ‘* Hold your tongue, 
Donna Sancha, you merit no atten- 
tion; you, who have borne seven sons 
like a sow.” At these words Don 
Nuno Salido quitted the square, much 
troubled in mind, and returned to the 
house. Six of the Infants of Lara were 
playing at chess and backgammon, but 
the youngest, named Gonzalo Gonzales, 
was sitting alone in a veranda, and 
he seeing the vexation on his gover- 
nor’s countenance, plied him with ques- 
tions till Nuno told him the occurrence, 
requesting him, however, to take no 
notice of it, at leastat that time. But 
the young man’s indignation was not to 
be restrained. He mounted his horse, 
rode to the plaza, and perceiving a 
mark at which several persons were 
throwing without effect, flung his cane, 
struck it, and then exclaimed to the 
ladies around the bride, as a parody on 
the words of Donna Lambra, “ Let all 
of you . . . . (using a very 
coarse word) * choose you lovers at 
home; for one knight of the house of 
Lara is worth forty, yea fifty of the 
knights of Cordova.” Donna Lambra, 
full of rage and confusion, immediately 
returned home; and finding the bride- 
groom, uttered many falsehoods to him, 
complaining that all the Infants of 
Lara had insulted her grossly, and 
threatened to tear her clothes; to put 
their hawks into her dove-cot, to beat 
her female attendants, and to kill the 
males in her presence ; and she vowed 
that unless her husband avenged her 
she would turn Mahommedan, and go to 
live among the Moors. Don Ruy Ve- 
lasquez, giving his bride too easy cre- 
dence, without seeking an explanation 
from his nephews of Lara, promised 
her an ample vengeance. 

In order to effect this, both husband 
and wife agreed to dissemble their feel- 
ings towards the Infants, whom they 
invited to accompany them on a visit 
to Barbadilla, the residence of Donna 
Lambra. One evening, after having 
spent the morning hawking on the 


* In old Castile. 
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banks of the river Arlanza,* Donna 
Lambra and the seven brothers re-~ 
paired to the garden to enjoy its shade 5 
and Gonzalo Gonzalez, whom Lambra 
especially hated, was amusing himself 
at a fountain, bathing his falcon. 
The lady of Barbadilla privately gave 
orders to one of her servants to take a 
large cucumber, to steep it well in 
blood, and then to strike it in the face 
of the young Gonzalo. The choice 
of a cucumber, as the instrument of 
outrage, was particularly galling to a 
Spaniard—it being considered pecu- 
liarly an Oriental vegetable, and a fa- 
vourite with the Moors—steeping it i 
blood, to mark the face of Gonzalo, 
was an emblematic insinuation that he 
had Morisco blood in his veins, the 
greatest insult that could be offered to 
a proud Castilian, besides being a co- 
vert reflection on the honour of his 
mother. The cucumber, as symbolic 
of an Oriental origin, is used typicall 
in a contemptuous sense in Soaniah 
proverbs, e.g.—*‘ Let him who reared 
the cucumber, carry it upon his 
back ;”"t that is, “* Let him who rears a 
spoiled child, put up with its ill-condi- 
tion.” And, again, “I hated the cu- 
cumber, and it grew upon my back ;""$ 
said when anything that a man most 
dreads or dislikes, befalls him. 

Donna Lambra’s servant obeyed the 
order of his mistress, who promised to 
protect him from its consequences; 
and having steeped a cucumber in 
blood, he came up suddenly, and struck 
the young Gonzalo in such a manner 
as to leave his face all smeared with 
gore. The seven Infants, all boiling 
with rage at this gross affront from a 
menial, drew their swords and pursued 
the man, who fled to the side of his 
lady, and caught hold of her robe for 
protection. ‘The brothers demanded 
redress from Donna Lambra, but she 
bade them defiance; and they, carried 
away by their increased indignation, 
killed the domestic at her feet; and 
taking their mother, left Barbadilla, 
and returned home. Donna Lambra 
hastened to her husband, incensed him 
by a falsified narrative, in which she 
concealed the insult offered to Gon- 
zalo; and represented the murder of 
her servant, while clinging to her robe, 


T “Quien hizo el cohombro que se le trayga al hombro,” 


¢ “ Aborreci el cohombro y nacio nf en el hombro.” 
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as a gratuitous and cruel outrage on 
the part of the brothers de Lara, and 
again insisted on revenge, 

To satisfy this wicked desire of his 
wife, Don Rodrigo Velasquez (who 
affected to know nothing of what had 
occurred) began by requesting his 
unsuspecting brother-in-law, Don 
Gonzalo Gustos, the father of the In- 
fants, to go to the Moorish court at 
Cordova, on an embassy of amity, to 
Almanzor, viceroy for the Moorish 
king, Hissem, to thank him, in the 
name of Don Rodrigo, for some fa- 
vours he had bestowed on the Casti- 
lian. Gustos consented ; and Rodrigo 
sent by him a letter to Almanzor, in 
which he described his brother-in-law 
and his sons as the most deadly and 
unscrupulous enemies of the Moslems, 
and recommended the viceroy to put 
Gustos to death. But the Moor, more 
humane and more honourable than the 
nominal Christian, shrunk fromm slay- 
ing his guest in so perfidious a man- 
ner, and contented himself by making 
the Spaniard his prisoner, treating him 
at the same time with much courtesy 
and kindness. 

Don Rodrigo next affected to the 
seven young knights, a desire to make 
an incursion into the Moorish territo- 
ries, in order to obtain the release of 
their father, and requested them to ac- 
company him, to which they joyfully 
acceded (contrary to the advice of 
Nuno Salido, who suspected some 
treachery), and they set forward with 
an escort of only two hundred horse- 
men; and being joined by Velasquez 
and his troops, reached the plain of 
Almenar, where they fell into an am- 
buscade of ten thousand Moors, posted 
there by preconcert between Alman- 
zor and the perfidious Velasquez. The 
latter urged his nephew to attack the 
enemy, declaring that he knew them 
to be only the dregs of the Moors, 
who would fly at once if vigorously 
charged ; and enlarging upon the sup- 
port that he and his soldiers would 
give to the band of the Infants. But 
he had secretly sent a small party to 
the Moorish commander, desiring him 
to give no quarter to the cavaliers of 
Lara, or to any of their men. This 
atrocious embassy was overheard by 
Nuno Salido, whose suspicions had led 
him to follow the messengers unper- 
ceived ; and he cried aloud, publishing 
the wickedness of Don Rodrigo, and 
warning his beloved pupils to be on 
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their guard against him. The Moorish 
army surrounded and attacked the 
Infants and their small force, who 
fought with the energy of despair, and 
performed prodigies of valour, while 
Velentoen and his soldiers stood aloof, 
passive spectators of the dreadful 
scene. But the disproportion between 
the Moors and the band of the Infants 
was too enormous for the latter to 
make head against their assailants — 
ten thousand against two hundred! 
All of those that followed the banner 
of Lara were slain ; and amongst them 
the brave old Nuno Salido, and Gon- 
zalo, the youngest of the brothers. 

Then the six surviving Infants re- 
mained standing alone, wounded, and 
disconsolate, yet undismayed, and 
calmly awaiting death. But they were 
suddenly and unexpectedly succoured 
by a body of three hundred men from Ve- 
lasquez’ banner ; these abhorring their 
leader's cruelty and treachery, and filled 
with pity and admiration for his valiant 
and betrayed nephews, galloped for- 
ward to their rescue. ‘The battle was 
then renewed between the Moors and 
the Spaniards; but though the latter 
fought as though each were endowed 
with the spirit and the strength of ten, 
their efforts were in vain against the 
overwhelming majority of the enemy. 
The noble-hearted three hundred were 
killed, and again the six Infants were 
leftalone, weary and covered with blood. 
They were taken prisoners by the 
bands of two Moorish captains, Galva 
and Viera, who, respecting their ex- 
traordinary valour, brought them into 
a tent, and on hearing their story, 
and the villany of their uncle, showed 
them every kindness. But the detest- 
able Rodrigo, on finding that his un- 
happy kinsmen still lived, reproached 
the Moorish commander with this 
breach of agreement; and the latter 
ordered Galva and Viera to put their 
prisoners to death, which these cap- 
tains humanely refused, saying it would 
be disgraceful, particularly in so atro- 
cious a case. ‘The representations of 
Rodrigo, however, prevailed with the 
Moorish commander; the Infants of 
Lara were taken from the merciful 
hands of Galva and Viera, and deca- 
pitated on the battle-field, and their 
heads, together with those of Gonzalo 
their brother, and of Nuno Salido, 
were sent to Cordova. 

Gustos, the father of the ill-fated 
knights of Lara, who was still a pri- 
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soner at the Moorish court, on learn- 
ing the fate of his children, burst into 
excessive lamentations, and reproached 
Almanzor so bitterly for his barbarity 
in seconding the horrible designs of 
Velasquez, that the viceroy, touched 
with pity and remorse, gave Gustos 
the only reparation in his power, his 
liberty ; and the bereaved parent re- 
turned home to Salas, to his afflicted 
wife, Donna Sancha. The remains of 
the Infants and their governor were 
restored by the Moors to Gustos for 
Christian burial in the Convent of St. 
Peter of Arlanza, where their tombs 
were extant for several centuries. 
Great was the exultation of Donna 
Lambra at the accomplishment of her 
dreadful wishes—but an unexpected 
avenger of her victims was growing up. 

While Don Gonzalo Gustos was at 
Cordova, he had gained the affections 


of a Moorish princess, the sister of 


Almanzor ; and she became the mother 
of a son born in strict privacy after 
Gustos had returned home. ‘Tho boy, 
whom she called Mudarra, was brought 
up at the court, where his parentage 
was kept a profound secret. But when 
he was in his sixteenth year, having 
had a quarrel one day with a noble 
Moor, named Aliator, with whom he 
was playing at chess, Almanzor, in 
whose presence it occurred, repri- 
manded Mudarra, and reproached him 
as one of dishonourable birth, Mu- 
darra hastened to the princess, whom, 
from the manner in which she had 
always treated him, he suspected to be 
his mother, told her the words of the 
viceroy, and implored her to inform 
him of his real origin. She complied, 
and related to him the history of his 
father, and the tragical fate of his 
half-brothers, with which Mudarra 
was so much affected that he vowed to 
punish their unnatural uncle; and he 
requested permission to go to Salas, 
in order to become known to his 
father, and to comfort him. To this 
request his mother acceded; and 
he proceeded to Salas handsomely 
equipped, and accompanied by a small 
escort. 

Old Gonzalo, who had never ceased 
to mourn for his slaughtered sons, joy- 
fully welcomed and acknowledged 
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Mudarra, who immediately renounced 
Mahommedanism, was baptised into the 
Catholic Church, and declared him- 
self ready to espouse the quarrel of 
his father. He sedulously sought for 
an opportunity of falling in with Don 
Rodrigo ; and having met him one 
day, while out hunting, he defied him 
to single combat, overthrew him, and, 
refusing to grant him more mercy than 
he had granted to the Infants of Lara, 
slew him on the spot. Mudarra then 
marching with a force against Ve- 
lasquez’ Castle at Barbadilla, took it; 
and having got Donna Lambra into 
his power, in retribution for all the 
blood she had so inhumanly caused to 
be shed, he ordered her to be stoned 
to death, and her corpse to be burned. 

The maternal love and grief of 
Donna Sancha were gratified by the 
posthumous affection testified by Mu- 
darra for the memory of his half. 
brothers. She forgave the former in- 
fidelity ‘of her husband, and adopted 
his son as her own, and her heir. She 
signified this adoption by a singular 
ceremony, performed in public. She 
took a shirt to attire Mudarra; but 
instead of putting it upon him in the 


usual manner, she caused him to get 
into it through one sleeve, which was 
purposely made very large, so that his 
head came out at the top of the 


sleeve, and at the collar. Hence came 
a Spanish proverb, ‘To enter at the 
sleeve and come out at the collar,” 
which is now used to express a person 
w ho, being once taken into favour, 

gains a complete ascendancy. Hence, 
also, comes the adage, ‘*‘lo creep up 
a person’s sleeve ;” expressive of get- 
ting intimately into favour. Mudarra, 
at his baptism, assumed the name of 
Gonzalo Gonzalez, in memory of the 
youngest of the Infants of Lara. He 
is said to have displayed many fine 
qualities ; and he became ultimately 
heir to all the possessions of the house 
of Lara, and is the ancestor of the 
noble and {eminent family of the Lar- 
riques de Lara. 

The exact date of the death of the 
seven Infants of Lara is uncertain ; but 
it occurred between a. p. 967 and 993. 
This tragedy has been made the sub. 
ject of a long series of ——. roman- 


, + Towards the end of Don Quixote Senin Dennin Se ina em with his master, quotes the 
concluding lines of the last of the Romances, without, however, in any way alluding to the 


Story, ‘* Here shalt thou die, traitor and enemy of Donna Sancha.” 


It is Mudarra’s speech 


to Rodrigo, when he slays him, ‘‘ Aqui moriras traydor enemigo de Donna Sancha,” 
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ces, which narrate minutely all the de- 
tails in simple versification, having only 
the assonance of the vowels at the se- 
cond and fourth lines of the stanza in- 
stead of rhyme; and Tempest en- 
graved at Antwerp, in 1612, a collec- 
tion of forty copper-plates from designs 
by Van Veeus, illustrative of the story. 
None of the romancesare short enough 
for insertion here; but we will trans- 
late, as a specimen, from one of them, 
the grief of Gonzalo for the slaughter 
of his sons :— 


THE LAMENT OF GONZALO,. 
FROM THE SPANISH. 
** Despues que Gonzalo Gustos 
Dexo el Cordoves palacio.” 
From Cordova Gonzalo fled, 
Home from its palace walls: 
Amid the statutes of the dead 
He dwelt in Salas’ halls. 


He wearied mem’ry musing there ; 
He blam’d his feeble arm, 

By time unnerv’d—Time, chronicler 
Of all his grievous harm. 


“ Ah, lonely tree!” thus would he say, 
“Trunk void of branch and fruit, 
The cruel spoiler hew’d away 
The saplings from thy root. 


“ Time was when there were seven that thou 
Thine own didst proudly call: 
How blest with one thoud’st deem thee 
now— 
One, weakest of them all, 


“My sons! my fancy find ye here 
Each hour—to lose again; 

Thoughts of the absent, oh, how dear ! 
Till I behold ye slain. 


“ The blood is fresh—the little still 
In my veins wildly flows, 

When the base author of my ill 
His baneful aspect shows. 


“ Woe! to the land where bitter foe 
Is arbiter of fate, 

With power to strike a ruthless blow 
On victims of his hate. 


“ Rather than on my native ground, 
Among the Moors I'd be ; 

For, oh! my sons, with them I found 
Some hearts that pitied me.” 


So Gustos mourn’d reclined in chair, 
Beside a lattice set ; 

The long locks of his snowy hair 
With falling tears were wet. 


Ontons together with Garuic, were 
held in such estimation by the Egyp- 
tians, that they swore by these vege- 
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tables as divinities.* The satirist Ju- 
venal ridicules them for their supersti- 
tion, and calls them a happy people in 
whose gardens their deities grow— 

“ Porrum et cwpas nefas violare, aut frangere morsu, 

O sanctos gentes ! quibus hae nascentur in hortis 

numina, 

The Egyptian onion being a very 
fine vegetable, was forbidden to the 
priests of that country, as too great a 
luxury. Some have thought that the 
priests did not eat the onion from some 
superstitious dislike. But the bulb they 
hated was the red squill, because it 
was dedicated to Typhon, their evil 
deity. Our English name of onion is 
derived from the Latin unio (one); be- 
cause the bulb is solitary, and throws 
out no offshoots. 

Garlic was highly esteemed among 
the Greeks. The Athenians believed 
that it counteracted the effects of bad 
air. Garlic, with flour and honey, was 
the fare set before Machaon, in the 
royal tent of Nestor (Iliad, book ii.) 
The herb moly, given by Mercury to 
Ulysses to protect him from the en- 
chantments of Circe, is believed to have 
been the garlic, called allium magi- 
cum.— (Odyssey, book x.) 

Garlic was sacred to the Roman 
penates, but the goddess Cybele ad- 
mitted no one to her rites who had re- 
cently eaten garlic. Horace’s third 
epode is an execration of the strong. 
scented herb. We must remember the 
tale in the Arabian Nights,” that 
delightful book of our youth, in which 
the merchant is so severely punished 
by his lady wife for entering her pre- 
sence with unwashed hands after eating 
a ragout of garlic. Pliny tells an easy 
mode of doing away with the unplea- 
sant smell of garlic, by eating with it 
beet-root roasted in the ashes, There 
is a sweet-scented garlic (allium odo- 
rum), a native of the south of Europe. 
In the Levant garlic is hung over the 
doors of houses to avert sorcery; a 
relic, among the modern Greeks, of 
the veneration of Mercury’s moly with 
its anti-Circean virtues. Our wild 
garlic, with its pretty, white, star-like 
flower, isan ornament to our woods, 
as far asthe sense of sight goes, at 
least. 

The Lexx, the national badge of the 
Welsh, is worn by them in their caps 
on St. David’s day (March 1), in com- 
memoration of a victory gained by 


* Pliny, lib. xix. ¢. 6. 
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their ancestors on that day over the 
Saxons. According to tradition, the 
scene of the battle was close by a gar- 
den of leeks belonging to an old Welsh 
peasant, who advised his countrymen 
to pull up the leeks and wear them as 
cognizances, to distinguish them in the 
melée ; & precaution by no means su- 
perfluous, in days when uniforms were 
unknown. Legendary tales afterwards 
exaited the peasant into an apparition 
of St. David, the tutelar saint of Wales, 
whose advice and assistance led his 
protegés to victory on his patron day. 
St. David was the son of a prince in 
that part of Wales now called Cardi- 
ganshire; he early embraced the mo- 
nastic life, and founded a strict rule— 
hard labour, spare diet, and as con- 
stant a silence as could be maintained 
consistently with duties. He died about 
A.D. 544, 

The vegetable originally used as the 
Poraro was the production of the 
convolvus batata, or batato edulis, 
which grows wild in the Malayan pe- 
ninsula, and has a creeping perennial 
root, angular leaves, and pale purple 
flowers about an inch long. At every 
joint it puts forth tubers (the edible 
part). ‘These plants were introduced 
from South America by Captain Haw- 
kins Gerarde, who cultivated them 
in his garden, in London, in 1597, and 
called them potatoes (from batata). 
They are impatient of cold ; but are 
still cultivated in the south of France 
and Spain. ‘They have the disadvan. 
tage of being diflicult to preserve, as 
they are apt to grow nailer. These 
are the potatoes of Shakspeare and 
his contemporaries. They were sup- 
posed to be restoratives for persons of 
decayed constitutions, and of advanced 
age; wherefore, Falstaff says, ‘ Let 
the sky rain potatoes.” —(Merry Wives 
of Windsor, act v. scene 5.) 

The present potato, which has de- 
rived its name from the old batata, 
was brought to Ireland from Virginia, 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, about 1589, 
and planted in his lands near Youghal. 
At a meeting of the Royal Society, 
1693, Sir Robert Southwell, the Pre- 
sident, stated, that his grandfather was 
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the first person in Ireland to whom Sir 
Walter Raleigh gave tubers of the po- 
tato. They were called Virginian 
potatoes, to distinguish them from the 
batatas, called Spanish mec So 
late as 1629, potatoes in England were 
roasted, peeled, sliced, and put into 
sack with sugar, and were also candied 
by confectioners. They were intro- 
duced into France, 1742, but were 
long held in contempt, as only fit for 
the use of very poor people. 

The potato, though a most useful, 
is a very unromantic vegetable. Yet 
there is a reminiscence of interest at- 
tached toit, In the imperial gardens 
of Schonbrun, near Vienna, where 
poor young Napoleon, the sometime 
King of Rome, spent the greater part 
of his short and semi-captive life, there 
was a plot of ground appropriated for 
his own amusement, which he tilled 
with his own hands. Instead of the 
fruits and flowers in which a boy might 
be expected to delight, he cultivated 
only potatoes, whose white, or purple 
wheel-shaped flowers he endeavoured 
to train into tufts, or bouquets, of some 
grace. When his crop was ripe, he 
always presented it to his grandfather 
the Emperor of Austria, for his own 
table. 

As the potato is now considered pe- 
culiarly the vegetable of Ireland, we 
shall accompany it with our translation 
of an Irish song, addressed by a pea- 
sant to a fair cousin with whom he was 
in love. The name of the writer is 
unknown to us, but the song was very 
popular in Munster, in the days now 
gone by, when the country people 
sang like the birds. The girl sang as 
she milked her cow, or sat at her 
spinning-wheel; the peasant sang at 
the plough, or following his cart along 
the road ; the herdsman sang as he sat 
on a stone watching his four-footed 
charge, and the mother sang to her 
child. But since the blight of sadness 
that has fallen on the spirit of the peo- 
ple, and that is maintained by the 
daily parting from their fast-emigrating 
friends, we have remarked that, go 
where we will, we never hear the sound 
of Irish song :— 


MAID OF THE VALLEY. 


(FROM THE IRISH.) 
A bhean ud shios, a lar an tochair glais, 
Maid of the low green valley, throughout all Erin’s isle 
There is no girl whose beauty can thus my heart beguile. 
If death were here before me, I could not hinder’d be 
But that my hand would offer a wedding ring to thee. 
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Maid of the low green valley, my tongue must freely tell 
The story of the true-love that in my heart doth dwell. 
We too are kin already: Oh! wouldst thou but agree 
To draw the tie still closer, ’ twere happier lot for me. 


My Mary! would it grieve thee to see thy lover pine? 

Look on me !—clear as crystal are those blue eyes of thine ; 

Thy neck is fair as plumage that on the swan we see: 

Thy breath like fruit’s sweet odour, thy form like young ash tree. 


Oh, were we in the wild wood, where thrushes sing their song, 
Where to the grass are drooping the branches green and long, 
My love would I discover, so warm, so tenderly, 

That thou my truth perceiving, wouldst give thy hand to me. 


The Lettuce was called among the 
ancients the food of the dead; because 
when Adonis, the beloved of Venus, 
was mortally wounded by a wild boar, 
the weeping goddess laid him upon a 
bed of soft and tender lettuces, whose 
milky juice possesses soothing and nar- 
cotic qualities. Ina fragment of the 
Greek dramatist, Eubulus, one of the 
personages, says, *‘Do not serve me 
with lettuces, for they say Venus con. 
cealed her dead lover, after his death, 
among lettuces.” In the ceremonies 
of the Adonia, dedicated to the me- 
mory of Adonis, a figure representing 
him was borne about upon a bier, ac- 
companied by women lamenting, as 
for fis death, and tearing their hair. 
These mourners carried lettuces, 
planted in small baskets filled with 
earth, which they threw into the sea, 
or a neighbouring lake or river, as 
offerings to Adonis, at the end of the 
ceremonies, which generally lasted for 
two days.* Adonis, who is an histo- 
rical character, with some fabulous 
additions, and whose name among the 
Syrians was Thammuz, was killed in 
June, called by the Hebrews the 
month of Thammuz. To the idola- 
trous mourning in honour of Adonis 
Ezekiel alludes (chap. viii.) —* I saw 
women weeping for Thammuz.” And 
when Isaiah speaks (chap. xviii.) of 
the people who sent ambassadors by 
the sea, “even in vessels of bulrushes 
upon the waters,” he seems to indicate 
the casting of the baskets of lettuces 
upon the waters, that were to bear them 
to Adonis. 

A lettuce once caused the death of 
a young and beautiful princess. Cam- 
byses, King of Persia and Media, son 
of the great Cyrus, having dreamed 
that his brother Smerdis was seated on 
a throne, and that his head reached to 
the skies, conceived a jealous and su- 


perstitious fear that his brother would 
dethrone him, and accordingly caused 
him to be privately assassinated, and 
then married his sister, contrary to the 
laws of the kingdom and of nature. 
The reluctant victim of this repugnant 
marriage never ceased to lament her 
murdered brother, Smerdis; and one 
day, when at table with Cambyses, she 
took a remarkably fine lettuce, and 
stripped off the leaves, leaving only the 
stalk, and then asked Cambyses his 
opinion of its appearance. He replied, 
that in taking off the leaves she had 
robbed it of all its beauty. “It is 
thus,” she replied, ‘with our family 
since you have deprived it of its great- 
est ornament.” The tyrant, in a rage, 
struck her repeatedly with such a de- 
gree of violence, that as she was en- 
ceinte, her death shortly ensued, and 
released her from her sorrows. 

Lettuces were eaten by the ancients 
at the close of their repasts, as from 
their cooling qualities they were con- 
sidered antidotes to the heating effects 
of wine. The bitter herbs which the 
Jews ate at the Passover, are thought 
to have been wild lettuce, succory, 
tansy, chamomile, aud dent-de-lion. 
The Jews are believed to have been 
the inventors of the salad compounded 
of oil, vinegar, and mustard, to render 
their bitter herbs palatable. The 
Irish, two centuries ago, made their 
salads of sorrel, woodsorrel, and beet, 
chopped with vinegar, beer, and alittle 
sugar, but no oil or salt.t 

We may here mention other salad 
herbs. The sweet Cuerrvit (cerefo- 
lium), formerly prized for its warm 
aromatic qualities, was so great a 
favourite with the Emperor Tiberius, 
that he exacted from the Germans a 
large quantity of it annually as a tri- 
bute. It is a native of Austria and 
Silesia. 


* Insome parts of Greece and Egypt they were extended to eight days. 
+ In the middle ages the compound for dressing salad was sold by the apothecaries, 
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The Rocker (eruca sativa) is used 
in salad in Italy, though its smell is 
disagreeable, like rancid bacon ; and 
in Holland the yellow stone-crop is 
eaten with lettuce. 

The garden Cress was thought by 
the ancients to make those who ate it 
strong and brave; wherefore it was 
much used by gladiators. 

The Musrarp, which is the com- 
panion of the cress in salad, is the 
sinapis alba; the herb that produces 
the flour of mustard is the sinapis 
nigra, whose present name is derived 
from the French word moutarde, and 
that is a corruption from a motto. 
Philip II., Duke of Burgundy (who 
acquired the surname of /e Hardi, or 
the Bold, at the battle of Poictiers, 
when he was but sixteen), granted ar- 
morial bearings (or an augmentation) 
to the city of Dijon, the capital of his 
duchy, and added, as a motto, the old 
French words, ‘* Moult me tarde ;” ** It 
seems long to me ;” or, “¢ I long much;” 
signifying his regret at hisabsence from 
Dijon while he was Regent of France, 
during the insanity of Charles VI., his 
nephew. The mustard (or sinapis) of 
Dijon and its environs being in much 
repute, the dealers in that article 
stamped the motto of their city on the 
pots in which it was sold. In time the 
middle word me, either for brevity, or 
originally, perhaps, by accident, was 
omitted, and the inscription ran, 
«* moult tarde ;” then the words joined 
together were used to express the name 
of the article, as moutarde ; and hence 
the English mustard. Philip returned 
to his beloved Dijon to rest. On his 
death, 1404, he was buried there, in 
the Chartreuse which he had founded. 

The death of the Emperor Claudius 
was occasioned by a strongly poisoned 
ragout of MusHrooms, served to him 
by his wife, Agrippina. The mush- 
rooms used for this wicked purpose 
were of the species agaricus cesareus, 
or imperial mushroom. Nero, in his 
exultation at succeeding to the Roman 
empire, by the destruction of Claudius, 
called these mushrooms ‘the ragout 
of the gods,” in allusion to the absurd 
fiction of the deceased emperor being 
elevated to the rank of a divinity by 
his apotheosis. 

Mushrooms bear a conspicuous part 
in medieval mythology, from their 
connexion with the fuiries, these most 
beautiful of all the creations of the 
pete fancy, that have faded away be- 
ore the ** march of intellect,” like the 
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morning stars paling and disappearing 
before the sun. The large flat mush- 
rooms served them for tables in their 
merry feasts, and the smaller and 
rounder for stools; and in the circles 
that marked where they had danced 
their graceful rounds, the fairy-ring 
mushroom (agaricus oreades, or 
pratensis) sprang up. The sudden 
growth of this fungus in such regular 
circles seemed unaccountable to our 
ancestors, save by the agency of super- 
natural beings. 

The ancient Trurrie was the wild 
red truffle of Italy; but the Romans 
also got the white truffle, called the 
Lybian, from Africa. Pliny believed 
truffles to be a mere excrescence of 
the earth, and related an anecdote of a 
Carthaginian governor who found a 
coin in the centre of one; but, doubt- 
less, the fungus grew over the coin, 
and thus enclosed it. In Athens 
(after the people had become corrupted 
by luxury) the freedom of citizens was 
given to the children of one Cherips, 
because their father had invented a 
new ragout of truffles. As these 
fungi never appeared over ground, it 
would not be possible to discover them 
but for their strong odour, which is 
particularly powerful just before thun- 
der, when the air is filled with moisture, 
from which circumstance the country 
people, in some places, call them 
*¢ thunder-roots.” 

The garden AncELIca was formerly 
blanched and eaten as celery, raw or 
stewed, but is now solely appropriated 
to the candy of the confectioner. Its 
name is derived from the many excel- 
lent qualities with which its thick 
brown root (white within) and its seeds, 
succeeding the pale purple umbels, 
were supposed to be endowed, as anti- 
dotes to poison, pestilence, ague, 
pleurisy, and a long list of et cetera, 
now we believe obsolete. It is, how- 
ever, still highly esteemed in Norway, 
where bread is sometimes made from 
the powder of its dried roots. In Lap- 
land, the poets crown themselves with 
garlands of its leaves and flowers, and 
fancy they receive inspiration from its 
odour. 

Having now exhausted our reminis- 
censes regarding the larger and more 
important vegetables which furnish, in 
themselves, good and pleasant food for 
man, we will pass on to the lesser 
herbs, that are only used as seasonings 
and accompaniments to his repasts. 

Parsxey, in the minds of the ancient 
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Greeks, was associated with a tragical 
event. When the army of Adrastus, 
king of Argos, was proceeding to be- 
siege Thebes, one day, when passing 
through N Yemea,* the troops suffered 
much from thirst, the springs having 
been dried up by the heat of the wea- 
ther. They met with a nurse carrying 
Archemorus (also called Opheltes), the 
infant son of Lycurgus, the king of the 
country, and begged her to show them 
where they could find water. She 
readily consented, and laying down 
the child upon the grass, that she 
might walk the faster, she brought 
them to the fountain of Langia ; and 
while they were drinking from it, she 
related to the leader her own melan- 
choly story. She was the celebrated 
Hypsipyle, daughter of Thoas, king 
of Lemnos, and ‘had saved her father’s 
life when the Lemnian women, by 
cominon consent, murdered all the men 
in the island, during one night, from 
jealousy of their preference of the 
female slaves. Hypsipyle, pretend- 
ing she had slain Thoas (whom she 
sent privately to Chios), was chosen 
queen of Lemnos. but the truth 
being discovered after some time, 
the ‘Lemnian women drove her into 
exile. Being taken by pirates in her 
wanderings, she was sold to Lycur- 
gus, and from a queen fell to the 
station of a slave—a sad but not un- 
common reverse in those fierce and 
turbulent ages. After receiving the 
thanks and the commiseration of the 
Argives, Hypsipyle returned for her 
roung charge, and to her horror found 
bin expiring from the bite of a ser- 
pent that had coiled itself round him. 
The Argives slew the reptile; and in 
memory of the ill-fated young prince, 
instituted the Nemean funereal games, 
to be observed every third year. The 
victor received a crown of parsley, that 
herb being fabled to have sprung from 
the bleod of Archemorus, ‘The judges 
of the games were attired in black as 


mourners ; and at first, none but mili- 
tary men were admitted to contend at 
them, because theinstitution originated 
with soldiers: hence parsley was re- 
garded as funereal, and strewed on 
graves. The saying, ‘‘ He has need 
of parsley,” signified a person at the 
v0int of death; and a present of pars- 
oe implied a wish for the death of the 
person to whom it was given. Parsley 
being accounted sacred, was given ' 
the Corinthians, as the crown of the 
victor in the Isthmian games; the 
prize was originally a garland of pine 
branches, and after some time it was 
restored, replacing the parsley crown, 
which, in the Isthmian games, was of 
the herb withered, but in the Nemean, 
fresh and green. 

Plutarch relates, that Timoleon, at 
the head of the Corinthian troops, as- 
cending a hill, from the top of which 
the enemy's camp could be discovered, 
met some mules laden with parsley, 
which the soldiers took as a sinister 
omen, because the herb was funereal. 
But Timoleon, in order to restore their 
spirits, told them that it was, on the 
contrary, a favourable augury, pro- 
phetic of triumph, as the crowns of 
the victors in the Isthmian games 
were of parsley. He then took some 
of the herb and crowned himself with 
it; and all his soldiers cheerfully fol- 
lowed his example. 

It is said that parsley, rubbed upon 
a glass goblet, will break it; we own 
we have never made the experiment. 
Parsley is a native of Sardinia, and 
came to us about 1548. In Sardinia, 
grows a plant of the ranunculus species, 
there called wild parsley, which, when 
eaten, causes that involuntary convul- 
sive grin, termed the sardonic laugh, 
from the Sardinian herb. 

On account of the united military 
and funereal recollections associated 
with the parsley, we shall accompany 
it with an appropriate translation from 
the Greek Anthology— 


ON AN EAGLE STANDING ON THE TOMB OF A YOUNG WARRIOR. 
FROM THE GREEK OF ANTIPATER, 


(Op, Aros xpovidao dvaxrope, Tev xapty eoras, K.T.A. 


“Oh, bird of Jove! why stand’st thou fiercely here, 
Upon this trophied tomb, to houour dear ?” 

““T come, a speaking type, that e’en as I 

Excel all birds that cleave the azure sky, 

So he who slumbers in this hallowed earth 

Excell’d all youths in valour and in worth. 

Jet timid doves perch on the coward’s grave, 

The g Gartews eagle loves and seeks the brave.” 


* In the Peloponnesus. 
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Sacre was anciently considered so 
rich in medicinal qualities that there 
was a Latin adage, “‘ Why does any 
man die in whose garden sage grows?” 
(Cur moriatur homo cui salvia crescit in 
horto?) Among its other virtues it 
was supposed to strengthen the me- 
mory, and to quicken and invigorate 
the senses. Its Latin name, salvia, 
is derived from salvus, i. e., in good 
health. Our English name comes from 
the French, sauge. The leaves of sage 
were used in divination by leaves, 
called by the Greeks, botanomancy. 
The inquirer wrote the letters of the 
alphabet contained in his name, and 
in the question he would ask, upon the 
leaves which he exposed to the wind ; 
and all that remained after the rest had 
been blown away, were taken up and 
joined together, and whatever sense 
could be collected from them was be- 
lieved to be the answer to the inquiry. 

Tuyme was amongst the Greeks the 
emblem of activity (because it grows 
on the tops of steeps, as though it had 
climbed thither), and they applied it 
in ointments to the knee and the neck, 
to invigorate those parts. Its Latin 
name, thymus, isderived from the nearly 
similar Greek word, signifying courage, 
strength. The woody and fragrant 
sprigs of the herb were burned in the 
temples as incense. In a Greek epi- 
gram of Dioscorides, he calls it ‘the 
Muses’ pungent thyme.” Partridges, 
storks, and wood-pigeous eat it to heal 
any wounds they may happen toreceive : 
and the tortoise is said to make use of 
it as a preservative from the bite of the 
serpent. With bees the tiny purple 
blossoms are especial favourites. The 
honey of Mount Hybla is said to have 
owed its high reputation to the wild 
thyme growing there in abundance. 

Mint was said by mythologists to be 
the metamorphosed form of a beau- 
tiful nymph—Mintha, the daughter of 
Cocythus, changed into this aromatic 
herb by Proserpine, who was jealous 
of the admiration with which Pluto 
beheld her. Ovid alludes to the fable 
in the eleventh book of his Metamor- 
phoses— 

* An tibi quondam 
Femineos artus in olentes vertere menthas 
Persephone licuit,” 

The graceful feathery Fennex, which 
an old superstition in Ireland con- 
siders an herb of such unlucky omen 
that it ought never to be planted in a 
garden, was, on the contrary, so much 
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esteemed by the Romans, that it was 
used to crown the victors in the arena ; 
and was eaten by the Athlete, in the 
belief that it increased their strength. 
According to Elian, the serpent 
cleanses the films off his eyes by eating 
wild fennel. Culpepper tells us that 
fennel is boiled with fish ** to consume 
the phlegmatic humour which fish most 

lentifully afford ;” he also commends 
it as tending to improve the pallidness 
of the face after illness. 

Marsorum was the subject of my- 
thological transformation. Amaracus, 
a page of Cynarus, King of Cyprus, 
was so afflicted at having accidentally 
broken a vase which he was en- 
trusted, and thus spilling a very pre- 
cious ointment which it contained, that 
he died of grief, and the pitying gods 
changed him into the fragrant marjo- 
rum. ‘This herb was used by the 
Greeks in ointment applied to the hair 
and eyebrows. Hymen was repre- 
sented as crowned with marjorum ; we 
will add a small leaf to his garland— 


TOGETHER. 
M. E. M. 


O, wedded love’s a blessed thing! 
Through life enduring ever : 

Pure gold, like its own hallow’d ring, 
It rusts or cankers never. 

The gold at times may dim—one light 
Touch, soft as downy feather, 

Restores its sheen; and smooth and bright 
It binds two hearts together. 


Oh! happy they, to whom one joy, 
Together felt, is double ; 
And, when the ills of life annoy, 
Grief shar'd seems lessen’d trouble. 
In vain the angry north-wind blows 
O’er close-twin’d mountain heather ; 
So storms of care uproot not those 
Who bide them well together. 


Aye blest are they who, hand in hand, 
Through youth,through age,are moving 
Still onward to that better land 
Where all are lov’d and loving. 
Then let the grave its portal ope, 
They’ve borne life’s varied weather 
And cheerfully, in faith and hope, 
Lie down to rest together. 


Of Carers we can only remember 
that Zeno, the stoic philosoper, com- 
monly swore by the caper shrub. The 
English substitute for capers, are the 
berries of the nasturtium, or great 
Indian cress. Elizabeth Christina, 
daughter of Linnzus, first noticed the 
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sparks of electric light which the nas- 
turtium flower occasionally emits, and 
which are only visible in the evening. 
The nasturtium has of late obtained 
the name of tropeolum, or trophy flower, 
from the Latin tropeum, a trophy, be- 
cause its helmet-shaped flowers, with 
their bright yellow and divided petals, 
marked with crimson patches, suggest 
the idea of golden helmets, pierced and 
stained with blood. 

Borace, with its pretty blue round 
flowers, comes from Aleppo; it was 
unknown tothe ancients. In the mid- 
dle ages, it was believed to be a cor- 
dial, excellent to drive away melan- 
choly, whether eaten in salad, or put 
into wine (the latter most probably). 
Its supposed exhilirating qualities were 
celebrated in a Latin adage :— 


“ Ego, borago, 
Gaudia semper ago." 


Thus Englished :— 

**T, borage, 

Bring always courage.” 

But gaudia means joy rather than 
courage. The Latin name, borago, 
is a corruption of cor-ago, “1 bring 
heart.” It is still occasionally put into 
a tankard with cider, or wine and 
water, to make the beverage called 
** Cool-cup ;” for, as the herb contains 
a good deal of nitre, it has cooling 
properties ; but its joy - producing 
powers seem to have long since for- 
saken it. 

In old times, before horticulture was 
scientifically practised, and when gar- 
dens were chiefly confined to the pos- 
session of the better classes and the 
religious orders, men were glad to find 
in the woods and fields wild herbs to 
vary and flavour their repasts. The 
mealy-leaved goose-foots (chenopo- 
dium) were boiled as spinage, par- 
ticularly those rusticully called fat 
hen,” and “Good King Henry.” 
The latter is said by the French, to 
be named after Henry IV., who paid 
some attention to botanic gardens ; 
and by the English it is claimed for 
Henry VI., who was fond of a rural 
life, and better fitted for it than for 
royalty. 

CuickweEeD (alsine media) is quite 
as good as spinage. Young shoots of 
hop, boiled, serve as a substitute 
(rather a poor one) for asparagus; as 
also the roots of rampion bell-flower, 
and those of Solomon’s seal (so called 
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from some fancied marks on the root, 
like the engraving on a seal), are still 
used in Turkey occasionally as aspara- 
gus. The young leaves of the wild 
white campion, or bladder behen, when 
boiled, have some flavour of peas, and 
furnished food for the starving pea- 
sants of Minorca, when the locusts 
destroyed all their harvest in 1685. 
The roots of the water betony (scro- 
phularia aquatica) gave food to the 
famished French Protestant garrison 
of Rochelle, when so vigorously be- 
sieged by Cardinal Richelieu, 1629. 
The heads of large thistles, and the 
unexpanded buds of the sun-flower have 
been cooked as artichokes. The earth- 
nuts, or pig-nuts (called in Ireland, 
fairies’ potatoes), when roasted, are 
little inferior to chestnuts. The very 
charlock and nettles provide the pea- 
sants with a dish of greens in times of 
dearth, 

Then the hedges gave aromatic and 

ungent herbs for seasoning: the 
PEPPERWORT and SAvcE-ALONE, or 
Jack-by-the-hedge (erysimum alliaria), 
eaten with salt fish; and the Hence 
Musrarpand TreacteMusrarp. The 
Lams’s Lettuce (valerianella olitoria), 
with its tiny lilac flowers (called by 
the French, salade de chamine, monk’s 
salad), was termed by our ancestors, 
white pot-herb. The Arum, that 
adorns the wood, with its long purple 
finger (thence familiarly called ladies’ 
fingers), affords from its dried roots 
a flour often used as sago, and to make 
bread in times of scarcity, though its 
bright orange berries are a strong 
poison. 

When we take up a botanical work 
and see what vast numbers of herbs 
and roots have been created for the 
service of man; all that daily supply 
his meals with not only wholesome, 
but even dainty fare; all that, though 
less pleasant to the taste, help him to 
food in a day of need ; all that possess 
medicinal virtues to heal and alleviate 
his maladies; and all that supply his 
flocks and herds with nourishment, 
shall we not, indeed, acknowledge that 
when “ the earth brought forth grass, 
and the herb yielding seed after its 
kind, God saw it, and it was good?” 
Shall we not be ready to join in the 
canticle, “‘Oh! all ye green things 
upon the earth, bless ye the Lord; 
praise Him and magnify Him for ever!” 

M. E. M. 
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A HUNTER IN THE PRAIRIES.* 


Wuo, that has tried, would compare 
the feeble luxury of timid indolence to 
the wild delight of the true sportsman, 
as his strong frame battles with the 
fierce elements, endures toil, and braves 
danger in the consciousness of iron vi- 
gour, and with the ardour of the suc- 
cessful chase? How gladly does even 
the gloved and booted elegant, after 
dissolving at the opera, doing duty at 
ball and dinner, and getting ‘ used- 
up” at everything throughout the 
season, seek the more rugged life of 
the moors, and recruit his exhausted 
frame and languid energies upon the 
mountain heath! Of a truth, man 
must earn not only his bread, but his 
pleasures—his capacity for enjoyment 
—in the sweat of his brow.” 

But yield ye, ye recreant shooters 
of partridge and of grouse; enlarge 
your notions of sport and danger; we 
offer you a new eld of excitement— 
a new remedy for ennui and indiges- 
tion. Allow us to introduce to you a 


gentleman, who, like yourselves, has 
frequented the fashionable saluns of 
the gay world; who has been reared 
in luxury, and has cultivated the re- 
finements of art, but who will tell you 
of more daring feats, and of nobler 
game than is to be found in our too 


civilised islands. So! the introduc. 
tion is made, and, we doubt not, you 
and Mr. Palliser will get on agreeably 
together. It will be refreshing to hear 
of any spot of the globe that has not 
yet been be-travelled, be-shot, and be- 
booked. Better again, to find a gen- 
tleman who did not go forth, pencil and 
paper in hand, to write a journal, and, 
of malice prepense, to indite a book; 
that is, to dilute a few facts with a vast 
amount of after-thought and imagina- 
tive comment ; or swell out a trifle into 
a souffiée of three volumes. Our hun- 
ter is exactly the reverse. He went 
to shoot, and accordingly he shot. He 
went to see new and odd things and 
people, and he saw them. He now 
shortly tells, with simplicity, what 
he has himself done and seen, and has 
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thus unconsciously written a pleasant 
book. 

Happily, he is no professor of writ- 
ing. He narrates with an absence of 
art that has a graphic reality, the great 
charm of all travels. We feel that 
what we read is true, and this air of 
truth, so far from tending to matter-of- 
fact dryness, makes interesting much 
that might not be so, if we suspected 
it tobe apocryphal. _It is particularly 
essential, too, where there is so much 
that is novel, Since G. Cumming’s 
wholesale battues, we have had no story 
of adventurous sporting of this kind. 
Probably, many may have performed 
similar feats, but what use has it been to 
us,who sit at home at ease, if either they 
did not commit their tale to writing, or 
if Mr. Murray did not transfer it to the 
all-diffusing type? We have, doubt- 
less, had plenty of passages of the 
Rocky Mountains, but none of these, 
that we are aware of, have yet touched 
on this northern region; or, if they 
have, it is but as a passage to a further 
goal, not as their final object. 

After the ordinary tour in the States, 
which is dismissed in a few pages, but 
with some graphic touches, Mr. Palli- 
ser hunts in the Arkansas and the IIli- 
nois, and then ascends from St. Louis, 
at the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi, about two thousand miles along 
the Missouri, to the Yellowstone river, 
where is laid the scene of his best ad- 
ventures. The dates and times of his 
movements are not given with the pre- 
cision they should have been, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to make out any- 
thing like a regular account of his 
erratic movements. It would seem as 
though in the savage life which he had 
to lead, hours, days, and dates were 
wholly lost, and were only now and 
then recorded when occasionally he 
emerged into some outskirt of civilis- 
ation. However, it is plain that he 
crossed over early in 1847, that his 
story covers a space of about two and 
a-half years, of which about half was 
devoted to the pursuits of the chase. 


By John Palliser ; 
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In Cairo, on the Missouri, he con- 
ceives that he has discovered the origi- 
nal “Eden,” described by Dickens 
in ** Chuzzlewit,” and where Mark 
Tapley had a most favourable oppor- 
tunity of ‘‘coming out strong under 
circumstances.” Without doubting the 
reality of his discovery, we think he 
might easily have multiplied such in- 
stances along the dreary Mississippi. At 
New Orleans pleasure and hospitality 
seem to have reigned supreme amongst 
its semi-continental people ; and ere we 
bid adieu to the courtesies of life, we 
may give a sketch of a trifling incident 
that marks peculiarly the easy manners 
of the place. On his first arrival, he 
fails to distinguish his own lodging un- 
der the light of the uncertain moon:— 


“ After a little hesitation, I entered that 
which I thought most probable to be the 
right one, and passing through the porte 
cochére, I went up stairs, found doors and 
windows all thrown open; and I continued 
for some time wandering through rooms 
where the gilding of beautiful pictures 
glanced in the moonlight. I had not gone 
far when I felt I had mistaken the house. 
Curiosity, however, induced me to wander 
a little further before retracing my steps. 
My situation forcibly reminded me of the 
account of Don Alphonso, in Gil Blas, when 
driven by the storm to take shelter in the 
old Spanish house, through which he con- 
tinued wandering from room to room, amidst 
splendid furniture, partially lighted by ex- 
piring lamps, until he reached the apartment 
of Seraphine, where he found the beautiful 
widow sleeping heavily and uneasily, through 
the sultry Spanish midsummer night. These 
reflections, however, were quickly interrupted 
by a lady's voice, calling out, * Who is 
there ” I replied hastily, informing her of 
my having taken apartments in the Rue 

Royale that morning, and also of having 
forgotten both the number of the house and 
the name of its owner. ‘ Was it Mr. So and 
So’s, or was it Colonel S.,’ she kindly sug- 
gested; but quite in vain, nothing could 
bring it back tomy memory. ‘ Well!’ at 
length she replied, ‘as my brother is gone 
to the country, you can sleep in his room 
to-night. Take the first turn at the foot of 
the steps, cross the large landing-place, and 
g0 into the room at the head of the large 
stairs. Stay; I will give youalight.’ After 
a short pause, I heard, at the other side of 
the closed door, a crackling noise, announc- 
ing the ignition of a lucifer match, and 
immediately afterwards a lighted candle 
made its appearance, as well as a very 
pretty little jewelled hand, neatly pressed 
at the wrist with a very pretty little 
lace frill. Having taken the proffered can- 
die, I thanked my hostess, and easily found 
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my way to the room she had described, where 
I slept most comfortably. In the morning 
I was awakened by an old negro woman, 
who brought me a cup of coffee, returning, 
before my toilet was completed, with a pair 
of handsome ivory-backed hair-brushes be- 
longing to her mistress, together with her 
compliments to know if I had slept well.”— 
pp. 32-34. 


With the deer-hunting in the Ar- 
kansas his book may be said to com- 
mence. His first efforts are of a more 
simple description, being a few shots 
at a ‘deer-lick,” or place where the 
deer come to seek some natural deposit 
of salt. This, however, is soon varied 


by a process, called ‘ pan-hunting ” 
at night, which reminds us of an ana- 
logous kind of warfare waged against 
the fish in the Mediterranean, the 
picturesque effect of which must al- 
ways catch the traveller's eye :— 


* An iron pan attached to a long stick, 
serving as a handle, is carried in the left 
hand, over the left shoulder ; near where the 
left hand grasps the handle is a small pro- 
jecting stick, forming a fork on which to 
rest the rifle in firing. The pan is filled 
with burning pine knots, which being satu- 
rated with turpentine, shed a brilliant and 
constant light all round, shining into the eyes 
of any deer that may come in that direc- 
tion, and making them look like two balls 
of fire. e . . . . ° 

“The night was most favourable, being 
pitch-dark, and after creeping about for 
some time, I beheld, from the light thrown 
from my pan, a pair cf shining balls of fire 
moving up and down a short distance off. 
At first I took them for fireflies ; but, on more 
attentive observation, I saw, by their simulta - 
neous motion, that they must be the eyes of a 
deer. After groping a little farther in that di- 
rection, the eyes again appeared, and as they 
began to approach, the distance between 
them seemed gradually to increase, like the 
lamps of a travelling-carriage to a spectator 
watching its progress towards him, till the 
animal came so near that I could trace his 
outline ; so, holding my pan steadily on my 
shoulder with my left hand, I raised my rifle 
with the right, the barrel resting in the notch 
before-mentioned, and suspecting that at 
night, from not being able to determine the 
hind sight, one is apt to shoot high in catch- 
ing the front one clearly, I aimed so low 
that I could hardly, from force of habit, per- 
suade myself to pull the trigger. When I 
fired, the deer gave a convulsive bound into 
the shades of night, and I thought he was 
lost. ° ° ° . . ° 

“‘ Thad resumed my hunting-pan and rifle, 
and was leaning against a tree, when, like 
somé phantom, the faint dusky outline of an 
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enormous stag walked noiselessly up, and 
was actually passing me. It made me, from 
the high state of excitement in which I then 
was, almost superstitious enough to fancy 
him the departed shade of an ancient deni- 
zen of these primeval forests. I fired rapidly 
as he passed in front of me. On receiving 
the ball, he rushed violently off; but, from 
the way in which I heard him thresh the 
bushes, I knew I had a good chance of find- 
ing him at daybreak. I had hardly loaded 
again, when three or four pairs of glowing 
eyes presented themselves, glancing about in 
several directions. I fired a chance shot at 
one, which fortunately brought the animal 
down on his tracks: hearing him struggling 
on the ground, I feared, by the sound, that he 
was not for one moment safe, I then threw down 
rifle and pan, and rushed up knife in hand. It 
was fortunate that I did so, for the stag was 
recovering, and just as I had seized him with 
my left hand by one of his horns, which be- 
ing then only in the velvet, it broke in my 
grasp, so that I was compelled to drop my 
knife, and hold on to him with both hands, 
holloaing loudly for assistance, till the ani- 
mal tore the front and sleeve of my shirt 
with his fore-feet, and made such a powerful 
fight, that had it not been for Thibault, who 
came up, attracted by my shouts, and stabbed 
him through the heart, I should not only 
have lost my stag, but have got the worst 
of it into the bargain.”—pp. 43-50. 


Five capital bucks were the produce 
of this first night. Presently we have 
our traveller beginning in right earnest, 
making his solitary bivouac in the 
forest, shooting, skinning, and cutting 
up his own supper, with an awkward- 
ness thatsubsequent practice makeshim 
now look on with contempt, and finally, 
killing a panther that ventured to make 
too close an acquaintance with him. 
Henceforth we may fairly consider him 
as having passed through the ceremony 
of savage initiation. 

A visit to the Mammoth caves forms 
a short episode: he there walks some 
twenty miles up and down hill, and 
across rivers, catches fish without eyes, 
and altogether passes a most subterra- 
nean day. Chacun @ son gout ; it seems 
that some people find a peculiar luxury 
in interring themselves alive in such a 
place by way of raising their spirits :— 


“The temperature is always uniform, un- 
influenced by that of the external air, which 
renders them, consequently, comfortable in 
winter, and delightfully cool in summer. 
The air inside is very pure; so much so, 
that invalids have tried the experiment of 
remaining for weeks under ground, and not- 
withstanding the inevitable gloom that must 


have attended their sojourn in such a dreary 
abode, have found themselves greatly in- 
vigorated, and their appetites much increased. 
One gentleman recovered in a most wonderful 
manner, after a residence of several months 
in a cottage there, which was pointed out to 
me. The young ladies had, the year before, 
voted it too hot to dance above-ground, and 
had actually planned and given a subter- 
ranean ball; choosing a very fine cavern, 
spacious enough, but not too large to admit 
of its being properly lighted, and having a 
boarded floor laid down for the occasion,” — 
p-. 72. 


Our traveller now commences the 
ascent of the Missouri, aided by an in- 
trepid little steamer, which once a-year 
faces the rapid current for 2,000 miles 
to Fort Union, a great depot of the 
Fur Company's trade, and again de- 
scends, freighted with the costly skins 
collected during the past winter. 
Taking advantage of this for but 500 
miles, he then abandons such civilised 
refinements for a more primitive and 
independent mode of travelling. 

His party is formed of hardy hunters 
and trappers, and every variety of wild 
men, moving together on horseback ; 
at night camping on the ground, and 
by day hunting the game on which they 
live. Occasionally this exposed them 
to some deficiencies in the commis- 
sariat that were not always supplied 
by any very delicate luxuries. Thus 
Mr. Palliser receives an invitation 
from the chief of an Indian tribe to a 
‘* dog-feast ;” he accepts gladly the “ at 
home,” and despite some qualms of 
conscience and of stomach, does not 
fail to assure us that often afterwards, 
when assailed by the pangs of hunger, 
he turned to the remembrance of this 
feast with envious regret. 

Their larder, however, was in ge- 
neral supplied with more palatable 
food, and Mr. Palliser waxes positively 
eloquent in his glowing description of 
the flavour of buffalo meat. He men- 
tions some remarkable instances where 
both it and the oxen beef were tried 
by Indians, Europeans, and Americans 
together, and where the verdict was de- 
cided and unanimous in favour of the 
wild animal. He several times recurs to 
this topic, and quaintly concludes an 
excellent description of the buffalo’s 
appearance and habits, with the criti- 
cism of a practised purveyor—** Taken 
altogether, they are a curious and in- 
teresting frat, and uncommonly good 
eating !” 
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About the end of October he reach- 
es Fort Union, and here commences 
his buffalo hunting ; first as an amuse- 
ment, and soon as a necessity. The 
= of the sport may be shortly 
told :— 


“ The first object in approaching a herd of 
buffalo should be to get as near as possible 
before charging them; then, rush in with 
your horse at full speed, single out one ani- 
mal, and detach him from the herd, which 
you will soon do, and after a turn or two be 
able to get a broadside shot, when you should 
endeavour to strike him behind the fore- 
shoulder. While reloading slacken your 
horse’s speed to a hand gallop. The general 
method of loading is to empty the charge 
from the horn slung round your neck into 
the palm of your hand, whence you can more 
easily pour it down the barrel ; you then take 
a builet wet out of your mouth, and throw 
it down upon the powder ; by which means 
you avoid the necessity of using a ramrod, a 
most inconvenient process when riding fast 
on horseback. I found it from experience 
better to dispense with both powder-horn, 
ramrod, and copper caps altogether, and use 
a light self-priming flint gun, carrying the 
powder loose in the skirt pockets of my 
shooting-coat, and thereby having no further 
delay than to thrust my hand in for it, and 
empty it down the barrel of my gun; accu- 
racy in quantity at such close quarters being 
of small importance.”—pp. 111, 112 


But winter soon set in, wrapping 
the plains in universal snow, and bind- 
ing all things in the rigid chains of 
that dreary region’s iron frost. With 
its first cold broke out an epidemic 
among the inhabitants of the Fort, 
which soon placed both hunters and 
doctor hors de combat. The garrison, 
of nearly fifty souls, thus became de- 
pendant on our traveller’s prowess, 
and we have a narrative of fearful 
slaughters and hardships, which, per- 
haps, nothing but necessity could have 
enabled a denizen of Merrion-square 
and May Fair to have encountered. 
He had not only himself to slay the 
game, but to skin and cut it up, and 
carry back the available meat. On 
one occasion, he certainly had the as- 
sistance of some Indian ladies, but we 
doubt if their feminine accomplish- 
ments imparted much delicacy to the 
process :— 


“Tt was quite a party of pleasure for them, 
and by the way in which they performed the 
cutting up, that operation seemed to afford 
a considerable share of their enjoyment. 
They skinned and sliced slowly and delibe- 
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rately, doing it in a most scientific manner, 
and with evident relish, dabbling in the 
blood, and actually drinking it, the youngest 
laughing at my aversion, and offering me 
somé‘in the palms of her hands.”—p. 135. 


Lest our readers should fancy that 
bisons are shot like grouse, and are 
quiet, defenceless creatures, we select 
a specimen of one keen encounter :— 


“T soon came insight of mine. He was 
standing a little way off on the open plain, 
but the skirting willows and brushwood 
afforded me cover within eighty yards of him, 
profiting by which I crept up, and taking a 
deliverate aim, fired. The bull gave a con- 
vulsive start, moved off a little way, and 
turned his broadside again to me. I fired 
again, over one hundred yards this time; he 
did not stir. I loaded and fired the third 
time, whereupon he turned and faced me, as 
if about to show fight. As I was loading 
for a fourth shot he tottered forward a step 
or two, and I thought he was about to fall, 
so I waited for a little while, but as he did 
not come down I determined to go up and 
finish him. Walking up, therefore, to within 
thirty paces of him, tillI could actually see 
his eyes rolling, I fired for the fourth time 
directly at the region of the heart, as 1 thought, 
but to my utter amazement up went his tail 
and down went his head, and with a speed 
that I thought him little capable of, he was 
upon me in a twinkling. I ran hard for it, 
but he rapidly overhauled me, and my situa~ 
tion was becoming anything but pleasant. 
Thinking he might, like our own bulls, shut 
the eyes in making a charge, I swerved sud- 
denly to one side to escape the shock, but, to 
my horror, I failedin dodging him, for he 
bolted round quicker than I did, and afford- 
ing me barely time to protect my stomach 
with the stock of my rifle, and toturn my- 
self sideways as I sustained the charge, in 
the hopes of getting between his horns, he 
came plump upon me with a shock like an 
earthquake. My rifle stock was shivered to 
pieces by one horn, my clothes torn by the 
other; I flew into mid-air, scattering my 
prairie hens and rabbits, which had hitherto 
hung dangling by leathern thongs from my 
belt, in all directions, till landing at last, I 
fell unhurt in the snow, and almost over me 
—fortunately not quite—rolled my infu- 
riated antagonist, and subsided in a snow drift. 
I was luckily not the least injured, the force 
of the blow having been perfectly deadened 
by the enormous mass of fur, wool and hair 
that clothed his shaggy head-piece.” 


This recreation was varied by a gue- 
rilla warfare against the wolves, from 
whom he stripped their skins, as spoils 
of war, and bore them off, not as 
trophies, but to barter for tobacco, 
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and other remnants of semi-civilisation. 
A huge dog, Ishmah by name, half- 
wolf himself—no doubt on the prin- 
ciple of setting a thief to catch a thief— 
formed his companion in these solitary 
forays. How they managed to bivouac 
is worth hearing :— 


“ The woods along the banks of the river 
afforded me timber, already fallen and in 
every stage of decomposition, wherewith to 
light a fire at night ; and when I stood and 
looked about me to choose a convenient spot 
near an ice-hole, Ishmah used to gaze into 
my face as if he could read my thoughts, 
and whine, as much as to say, ‘I am tired, 
too.’ When I trampled down the snow, cut 
and strewed the willows, and proceeded to 
collect the wood, he used to watch me eagerly, 
and prick up his ears when he saw me take 
the flint and steel from my pouch, and the 
dry inner bark of the cotton-wood tree from 
my chest, in which to kindle the spark. The 
fire secure and burning well, I turned my at- 
tention to him, unharnessed him, unpacked 
his travail, and placed it aloft against the 
side of a tree to protect the leather straps 
from the voracity of the wolves. This done 
I spread my bed, and filled the kettles with 
water, took a handful of coffee-berries from 
my bag, which I roasted in the cover of 
the kettle, then wrappingthem up in a piece 
of leather, I pounded them on a stump, and 
put them in the smaller kettle to boil, reserv- 
ing the large one for the meat. These culi- 
nary proceedings Ishmah used to regard with 
the most intense interest, turning back, from 
time to time, as the eddies of pungent smoke 
from the damp fuel compelled him to avert 
his eyes. When supper was at last cooked 
and despatched (quickly enough on his part, 
poor fellow, for his share was sometimes very 
scanty), he sat up close beside me as I 
smoked my pipe and sipped my coffee; and 
when at last I got into bed, he used to lie 
down at the edge of the robe, with his back 
close up against my shoulders, and so we 
slept till morning. As soon as it was day- 
light we rose, Ishmah submitted patiently to 
be harnessed, and we resumed our march.” 
—pp. 155-156. 


Ishmah’s poor relations, the famish- 
ing wolves, were sometimes excessively 
troublesome, and used to entice him 
to join their wild gambols, so as once 
wv to jeopardise our traveller's 

fe :— 


“One day, after a long march, I was 
looking out for a convenient camping-place, 
when a she-wolf crossed the ice at some dis- 
tance from where I was standing. In spite 
of all my exertions and threats, Ishmah im- 
mediately gave chase, and they continued 
their gambols until I attempted to approach 


them, when, of course, the wolf made off at 
full speed followed by my dog with his tra- 
vail behind him, loaded with everything I 
then possessed in the world. I followed 
shouting after him in vain until he entirely 
disappeared from my view, after which I 
continued running on the tracks, till dark- 
ness obliged me to abandon the pursuit, and 
I found myself a long way from timber, out 
on the broad prairie, alone on a vast barren 
waste of snow stretching around me on every 
side. 

“‘ My sensations were anything but envia- 
ble, on reflecting that Iwas about one hun- 
dred miles from any known habitation, and 
nearly one hundred and fifty from my desti- 
nation, destitute of robe and blankets, with 
but very little powder in my horn, and only 
two bullets in my pouch. In short I was in 
a pretty considerable sort of a ‘ fix,’ and had 
nothing for it but to make tracks again with 
all speed for the timber. Fortunately I 
found my way back to the river without 
much difficulty. It was a beautiful moon- 
light night, which enabled me to collect some 
fallen wood, and having lighted a ‘fire, I 
seated myself beside it, and began to consi- 
der the probabilities of my ever reaching a 
trading post alive, in the event of Ishmah 
not returning, and how I should economise 
my ammunition and increase my rate of tra- 
velling, so as to effect this object. My 
prospects were dismal enough, nor did I feel 
cheered as the cold north breeze froze the 
perspiration which had run down my fore- 
head and face, and formed icicles in my 
beard and whiskers, that jingled like bells 
as I shook my head in dismissing from my 
mind one project after another. At last, re- 
signing myself to my fate I took out my 
pipe, determined to console myself with a 
smoke, when, alas! on feeling for tobacco I 
found that was gore too. This was the cli- 
max of my misfortunes. I looked to the 
north star and calculated, by the position of 
the Plough, that it must have been about 
ten o’clock, the time at which, in England, 
we have our knees under the mahogany sur- 
rounded by friends, discussing a bottle of the 
best, and awaiting the summons to tea in 
the drawing-room. I tried to see a faint 
similarity to the steam of the tea-urn in the 
smoke from the snow-covered wood on my 
dreary fire, and endeavoured to trace the 
forms of sweet familiar faces in the embers, 
till I almost heard the rustling of fresh white 
crepe dresses round me, when, hark! I did 
hear a rustle—it approaches nearer, nearer, 
and I recognise the scraping of Ishmah’s tra- 
vail on the snow; another moment and the 
panting rascal was by my side! Inever felt 
so relieved, and laughed out loud from sheer 
joy, as I noticed the consciousness he showed 
by his various cringing movements of having 
behaved very badly. I was too well pleased, 
however, at his appearance to beat him, par- 
ticularly when I found nothing of his har- 
ness and load either missing or injured in the 
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slightest degree. Even the portion of meat 
which I had secured from the last deer I 
shot was untouched; so that I had nothing 
to do but unpack the travail, make my bed, 
and cook our supper.”—pp. 157-59. 


But the best hunter cannot always 
insure game, or unfailing success, and 
our traveller had soon to observe an 
involuntary fast for more than two 
days. His feelings the second night 
are well described :— 


“T felt very hungry indeed, and was, be- 
sides, very tired. I slept feverishly, awakened 
at intervals from visions of the most rare 
and delicious dishes placed before me. I 
dreamed I stood before the hospitable man- 
sion of an old friend, who led me, in spite of 
my incongruous costume, into his bril- 
liantly-lighted parlour, and placed me down 
to a table loaded with all the delicacies of 
every season and climate under heaven, in- 
cluding two soups and a turbot! At last 
when powdered footmen removed the richly- 
chased covers off these exquisite delicacies, I 
started up wide awake, to look on nought 
but snow, and finally I solaced myself with 
a pipe. On the day following I hunted 
long and hard till considerably after noon 
without success. The painful sickening sen- 
sation of hunger had now quite left me, and 
I suffered much less on the third than on 
the second day. Strange to say I had not 
the least apprehension for the future, but 
felt perfectly confident the whole time, that 
sooner or later I should fall in with game. 
At last Icame to some fresh tracks of deer, 
and soon made out that the animal had not 
only been walking quietly, but was in the 
willows close by ; this I rightly guessed by 
the ziz-zag direction of the tracks ; for deer 
before lying down, walk slowly from side to 
side, as if hesitating where to stop. I re- 
mained perfectly still for some time, looking 
intently with an eye sharpened by hunger, 
and at length observed something stir in the 
willows ; it was a deer; evening was advanc- 
ing, and he was going out to feed. I waited 
anxiously as he came on, slowly, most for- 
tunately towards me, until he approached 
to within about 100 yards, and then stopped. 
I drew up my rifle, and would have fired ; 
but he came still nearer, feeding slowly for- 
ward till he was scarcely sixty yards off, 
when I took a steady deliberate shot as he 
turned his flank towards me. I heard the 
bullet crack against the shoulder ; he rushed 
a short distance back, and rolled over in the 
snow.”—pp. 161-63. 


But as shops are not more plentiful 
than restaurants, he has to undertake a 
march of seventy miles to make a pur- 
chase of copper caps, where that ne- 
cessary of his wild life is said to be 
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procurable. The party is nearly frozen 
todeath, sleeping under a north-eastern 
snow storm, without a fire, and then 
nearly perishes for want of food; but 
these are ordinary incidents, and of 
what value are they when compared 
to a box of copper caps? After all, 
men soon cease to be very particular, 
and their standard of comtort becomes 
wonderfully low. Thus we find it very 
simply told us—* It continued to pour 
all night ; but we hardly suffered any 
inconvenience from the rain, and on 
the whole, with the exception of having 
nothing to eat, were very comfortable !”” 

Next follows a succession of bold 
and daring shots, and some most tri- 
umphant expeditions some hundred 
miles up the Yellowstone river, in 
which the rifle deals death with terri- 
ble precision amongst hosts of ante- 
lopes, wapiti, beavers, buffalo, and 
grosse corne, which last are neither 
more nor less than wild sheep. It 
does not sound very romantic or 
sportsmanlike to go sheep-shooting— 
in fact, it is apt to recal to our minds 
here, certain very stringent laws about 
sheep-stealing ; but these animals are 
as wild and nimble as the chamois, and 
use their huge horns muchas the boar 
would his tusks. So vast a slaughter 
soon overloads the party with the tro- 
phies of victory, and they determine 
to build a boat to transport, by water, 
their growing pile of furs and skins. 
This is soon done most effectually, 
though mayhap not with the beauty, 
or after the recognised rules of Lam- 
beth or Putney. They make aframe- 
work of willows, kill a couple of bulls, 
flay them, and stretch the reeking 
hides upon the frame, lashing them on 
with elk-skin cord. In the prairies, 
men have not leisure to serve an ap- 
prenticeship to trades; they must im- 
provise, and be satisfied without any 
very high artistic finish. Thus our tra- 
veller’s next occupations are those of a 
shirt maker and a tailor, rather 2 la 
Robinson Crusoe :— 


“T was at this time very badly off for 
clothes. My large winter grey woollen shoot- 
ing-coat (or capote) was completely worn 
out; over and over again I had patched it 
with pieces of blanket, but still the rents 
were made worse, and at last it went utterly 
to pieces. I had, however, with me an elk- 
skin, which had been uncommonly well 
dressed by one of the men while I was at Fort 
Union; this I took and cut into a hunting- 
shirt with loose sleeves, sewing it up partly 
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with buffalo sinew and partly with thread 
procured at the Fort; the dressed skin of a 
small deer furnished the pockets in front, and 
it was subsequently ornamented for me with 
porcupine work by some Indian women on 
my return to the fort. The fit was not of 
much consequence, as my belt confined it 
round me. I found this a most effective 
hunting-shirt, for no brushwood could tear 
it; and it now hangs up among my other 
trophies as fit for service as ever. Although 
it was a simple thing in itself, to cut out and 
make the hunting-shirt, yet it took me three 
days, inasmuch as I was obliged first to smoke 
the leather in order to prevent its shrinking 
and hardening like parchment every time it 
got wet ; next to cut it out without the help of 
scissors, and with my hunting-knife only ; 
and, lastly, to sew the strong, tough ma- 
terial together without a thimble, which was 
very tedious indeed.”—pp. 230, 231. 


When in want of materials for any 
garment they sallied forth from their 
Sartorial occupation, and shot and 
skinned a suitable animal, in the same 
way that we should here send to the 
shop to buy an extra half-yard of 
stuff :— 


“We continued along little watercourses, 
and trying the brushwood on the hill Bour- 
charville got a shot at a black-tailed buck, 
but missed him, as I did alsoadoe. Aftera 
good deal of hard work, we shot a black-tailed 
doe each: the meat was not very good, so we 
did not burden the horses with it, but brought 
the skins to camp. On the morrow I occu- 
pied myself in dressing them, with Bourchar- 
ville’s assistance, and the following day fi- 
nished and smoked them, and began to cut 
out. The celebrated Rout, of Portsmouth, 
who was once known to affirm that he 
passed sleepless nights over the cutting out 
of trousers, could not have taken greater 
pains than I did with mine; still I wasted 
the cabbage to such an extent, that before 
the completion of my work, I had to sacritice 
another deer at the shrine of the Sartorian 
god.”—pp. 233, 234. 


It was in these identical habiliments, 
as nearly as possible resembling the 
**Man Friday,” that our traveller a 
short time after had to run the gauntlet 
through the fashionable promenade of 
St. Louis, and was, of course, pounced 
upon by all his acquaintances, as 
he was endeavouring to slink along to 
some depot of more civilised garments ! 
Soon now he begins to turn his 
face homewards, descends the Yellow- 
stone in his canoe, and the Missouri 
in a more orthodox skiff, is surprised 
by a party of Indians, who retreat be- 


fore the uplifted mouths of the steady 
rifles, and kills a bear and divers other 
animals, for which we must refer the 
curious to the book itself. But as the 
time of departure draws nigh, he re- 
members that he has not yet stood face 
to face with the “ grisly bear,” the mo- 
narch of the savage tribe, the lion of 
the prairies. To retire without this 
re is impossible; and, as they 
1ave not sought him, he must e’en seek 
them, and attack them in their lair in 
the Turtle Mountains. En route, he 
is roughly handled by his old friends, 
the buffaloes, and only escapes the 
thundering charge of a ferocious bull, 
by the novel feat of leaping over him 
on horseback, when in full career. At 
length his bearish aspirations are fully 
gratified :— 


“ At length I came to the putrid carcase of 
a bull, and on the mud all around saw the 
tracks of a large old bear, some of which 
led from the carrion along the dry water- 
course, and looked very fresh. I drew my 
shot charges, and rammed down a couple of 
bullets, and followed the tracks over an un- 
dulating prairie, till at a distance I descried 
a very large bear walking leisurely along. I 
approached as near as I could without his 
perceiving me, and, lying down, tried Dau- 
phin’s plan of imitating the lowing of a buf- 
falo calf. On hearing the sounds, he rose 
up, displaying such gigantic proportions as 
almost made my heart fail me; I croaked 
again, when, perceiving me, he came canter- 
ing slowly up. I felt that I was in for it, 
and that escape was impossible, even had I 
declined the combat, so cocking both barrels 
of my Truelock, I remained kneeling until 
he approached very near, when I suddenly 
stood up, upon which the bear, with an in- 
dolent roaring grunt, raised himself once 
more upon his hind legs, and just at the mo- 
ment when he was balancing himself pre- 
viously to springing on me, I fired, aiming 
close under his chin: the ball passing through 
his throat, broke the vertebre of the neck, 
and down he tumbled, floundering like a great 
fish out of water, till at length he reluctantly 
expired. I drew a long breath as I un- 
cocked my left barrel, feeling right glad at 
the successful issue of the combat. I walked 
round and round my huge prize, surveying 
his proportions with great delight; but as 
it came on to rain, I was obliged to lose no 
time in skinning him.”—p.p. 275, 276. 


Man is not in good odour with this for- 
midable animal, for though it will fear- 
lessly attack him when the wind blows 
fromthe bear to the man, let it but catch 
the scent of the man, and it will turn 
and flee, if not previously goaded inte 
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rage. This makes great caution ne- 
cessary in seeking to approach them. 
Despite this difficulty, and the inevi- 
table danger, our traveller was not 
satisfied till he had secured five of 
enormous size. And now the annual 
incursion of civilised invention affrights 
the desolate prairies, and the shriek 


of the steamer is heard on the waters of 


the Missouri. He must depart, or re- 
main another year. His spoils and tro- 

hies are piled on board, and if the 
ieee of Chillon * regained his free- 
dom with asigh,” we may well fancy the 
regret with which the hunter forsook the 
freedom of the prairie, to return to the 
restrictions of a more refined society. 
The downward currentand the powerful 
engine soon bear him a couple of thou- 
sand miles, back to St. Louis again. 
Once more on beaten ground, he wisely 
refrains from telling an often-told tale. 
A variety of trips are merely intimated, 
and adventures are recounted only 
where there is something pleasant to 
record. Yet the sport is not all at an 
end, and even duck-shooting near New 
Orleans produces something uncom- 
mon. Here is a moonlight shot at an 


alligator :— 


“ Seeing that the wind was favourable, I 
desired the negro to steer close alongside ; 
and we soon passed within eight or ten yards 
of the brute, on which I gave him a shot in 
the head, which I thought had done for him. 
We lost not a moment in securing him; the 
nigger got out and fastened a rope round 
over the forepart, and a hitch round the 
tail, and after a good haul we three heaved 
him into the boat, an undertaking that gave 
usenough todo. We had hardly completed 
our task, and taken a horn in honour of the 
event, when—even while congratulating our- 
selves on our success in safely stowing him 
along the bottom of the boat—up rose his 
ponderous tail, descending in the following 
second with a slash that made the knees of 
the boat shake again. 

‘* * By golly, master,’ said our black boat- 
man, ‘I wish him nebber had come into this 
boat ;’ and we heartily wished our prize in 
his more congenial element again, as lash 
after lash of his ponderous tail followed in 
rapid succession, breaking up the thwarts, 
which one after another went flying about, 
either striking us or falling into the water, 
accompanied by groans from blacky ; who 
grasped his shins with his hands in sure in- 
dication of the utmost nigger uneasiness. I 
was utterly perplexed—not daring to fire 
for fear of swamping the boat—and unable 
with my knife to pierce through his tremen- 
dous scales. Fortunately, however, our 
round little Yankee craft stood the leviathan 
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shocks, and at length the alligator safely ex- 
pired ; when we drew a long breath again, 
put up our helm, and reached the squatter's 
hut again before the moon disappeared. 
Next day we hailed a tug steamer, which 
picked us up, and took us back to New Or- 
leans.”—pp. 312, 313. 


We shall take leave of the bold 
hunter, the former fashionable of the 
gay world, and our now author, at 
a ball given in some public gardens, 
to celebrate the marriage of—a Ger- 
man butcher! No position seems un- 
suited to him, or to be taken amiss; 
and our readers will ere this have dis- 
covered that he tells every kind of ad- 
venture alike naturally and agree- 
ably :— 


‘The proprietor kept most excellent Ger- 
man wines, and had a very large ball-room 
attached to his establishment, and a splendid 
orchestra of brass instruments in his pay. 
He gave the entertainment, and provided the 
capital supper, on condition that all except 
the bridal party should pay for the wine they 
drank. At about nine o'clock in the even- 
ing dancing commenced, the orchestra play- 
ing Strauss’s and Lanner’s quadrilles and 
waltzes to perfection, besides all the best and 
latest polkas, and galops, not excepting the 
celebrated Railway and Sturm march. 
Urged by these I became so exhilarated as 
to run down and seek the lady of the estab- 
lishment, who was busy in the lower regions 
superintending the culinary operations of her 
handmaidens. My proposal of dancing the 
Sturm march galop with her was at first 
received with ucter astonishment; but after 
a little persuasion her pretty features relax- 
ed into a smile, and she began to make ex- 
cuses as numerous as the dishes she was pre-- 
paring Her husband would be angry at 
the work being neglected ; perhaps the maids 
would want to dance too, if she once began, 
and so on. A little persuasion, however, 
soon removed these obstacles, and at last, 
upon my protesting, in reply to her question, 
‘Are you serious or are you laughing at 
me ?” that I would quit the premises forth- 
with if she did not comply — ‘ Lieber herr 
je! she said, ‘look at my dress.’ ‘ Well, 
take off your apron,’ I replied. She laughed, 
and turning to one of the maids, bid her 
bring water, soap, and towel, ‘and the cap 
with the ribbons,’ adding, as she smoothed 
her beautiful hair, and looked coquettishly 
at me, ‘You know there is no reason for 
looking uglier than one really is!’ At last 
the cap was adjusted ; but just as we reach- 
ed the ball-room the galop was drawing to 
a conclusion. This, however, I had fore- 
seen, and in consequence of a message pre- 
viously dispatched to the orchestra, the mo- 
ment our hostess and I entered, the Sturm 
march raged with redoubled fury, and soon 
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bore us off flying before the gale. A glance 
from her husband, however, caused my Cin- 
derella to dive into the lower regions again 
before the termination of the dance, exclaim- 
ing, as I caught the last glimpse of her, 
‘Well, perhaps after supper.’ I continued 
to wander about, and turned my attention 
to the bride, but she was ‘hasslich’ plain, 
so 1 consoled myself with supper, and sent a 
dozen of wine to the orchestra, which I after- 
wards heard had been presented to them with 
the compliments of the great English lord 
from the ‘ Felzen Gebirgen.’ After supper 
I regained my beautiful hostess, who, in ad- 
dition to a more becoming change in her 
dress, had donned a pair of newer shoes that 
did not come off every moment in dancing. 
Shortly after we reappeared, the Hockheimer 
was finished in the gallery, whence, in gra- 
titude or honour to me, ‘God save the 
Queen’ rang out its thrilling harmonies 
from seventeen brass throats. I felt so 


touched by the compliment, that I think I 
should have sent another dozen aloft but for 
the expostulations of my fair partner, who 
was apprehensive of its influence on the 
music. I remained so late that all the om- 
nibuses had returned to town except_the one 
destined for the conveyance of the orchestra, 
with whom I took my place at two in the 
morning, to return to the planter’s house. 
In conversation with them I happened to ask 
if they knew a favourite polka of mine. 
‘Oh, ja!’ and in an instant all the brass 
instruments were blazing away in the con- 
fined space of the crowded omnibus. For- 
tunately, however, before the drum of my 
ear gave way the axletree tree did, and 
down we came with a jolt that put an end 
to harmony; off rolled one of the wheels, 
and —‘ chagu’un pour soi’'—each had to 
make his way home as well as he could.”— 
pp. 301-303. 


SIR JASPER CAREW, KENT. 


HIS LIFE AND EXPERIENCES, WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS OVER-REACHINGS AND 
SHORT-COMINGS THEREIN, NOW FIRST GIVEN TO THE WORLD BY HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE COUNT DE GABRIAC. 


I wap often heard that the day which 
should see the count restored to us, 
would be one of festivity and enjoy- 
ment. Again and again had we talked 
over all our plans of pleasure for that 
occasion ; but the reality was destined 
to bring black disappointment! We 
were returning in sadness from the 
toll-house, when a messenger came 
running to tell of the count’s arrival ; 
and my mother, leaving me with Raper, 
to whom she whispered a few hurried 
words, hastened homewards. 

I thought it strange that she had not 
taken me along with her, but I walked 
along silently at Raper’s side, lost in 
my own thoughts, and not sorry to 
have for my companion, one little 
likely to disturb them. We sauntered 
onward through some meadows that 
skirted the river ; and at last, coming 
down to the stream, seated ourselves by 
the brink, each still sunk in his own 
reflections. 

It was a bright day of midsummer : 
the air had all that exhilaration peculiar 
to the season in these Alpine districts. 


The stream ran clear as crystal at our 
feet; and the verdure of grass and 
foliage was in its full perfection. But 
one single object recalled a thought of 
sorrow, and that was the curtained 
window of the little chamber wherein 
Herr Robert lay dead. 

To this spot my eyes would return, 
do what [ could; and thither, too, 
sped all my thoughts, in spite of me. 
The influence which for some time 
back he had possessed over me, was 
perfectly distinct from that which 
originates in affectionate attachment. 
Indeed all his appeals to me were the 
very reverse of such. His constant 
argument was, that a man, fettered by 
affection, and restricted by ties of 
family, was worthless for all purposes 
of high ambition; and that for the 
real successes of life, one must sacrifice 
everything like individual enjoyment. 
So far had he impressed me with these 
notions, that I already felt a kind of 
pleasure in little acts of self-denial, 
and rose in my own esteem by slight 
traits of self-restraint. The compara- 
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tive isolation in which I lived, and my 
estrangement from those of my own 
age, favoured this impression, and I 
grew by degrees to look upon the sports 
and pleasures of boyhood, with all 
the disdainful compassion of an old 
ascetic. 

I remember well how, as I lay in the 
deep grass and watched the rippling 
circles of the fast-flowing river, that a 
sudden thought shot through me. 
What if all this theory should prove 
but a well-disguised avarice — that 
this passion for distinction be only the 
thirst for wealth — these high pur- 
poses of philanthropy but another 
scheme for self-advancement! Is it 
possible that for such a price as this, I 
would surrender all the enjoyments of 
youth, and all the budding affections of 
coming manhood ! 

‘Mr. Joseph,” said I, suddenly, 
‘¢ what is the best life ?” 

**How do you mean, Jasper? Is 
it, how shall a man do most good to 
others ?” said he. 

** Not alone that; but how shall he 
best employ his faculties for his own 
sake ?”” 

**That may mean for his personal 
advancement, Jasper, for objects purely 
selfish, and be the reverse of what your 
first question implied.” 

**When I said the best, I meant 
the wisest,”’ replied I. 

«The wisest choice is that of a 
career, every duty of which can be 
fulfilled without the sacrifice of kindly 
affections, or the relinquishment of 
family ties. He who can adopt such 
is both wise and happy.” 

**Are you happy, Mr. Joseph?” 
asked I, ‘‘ for I know you are wise.” 

‘*Far more happy than wise, Jas- 
per,” said he, onilien, *¢ For one like 
me, life has borne many blessings.” 

«Like you!” exclaimed I, in sur- 
prise, for to my thinking he was a most 
enviable mortal; I knew of no one so 
learned, nor of such varied acquire- 
ments. ‘‘ Like you, Mr. Joseph !” 

«* Just so, Jasper ; I, who have had 
neither home nor family, have yet found 
both; I, whom no ties of affection en- 
circled, have lived to feel what it is to 
be cared for; and I, that almost de- 
spaired of being aught to any one, have 
found that I can be of use to those 
whom it is my chief happiness to love.” 

*¢ Tell me your history, Mr. Joseph, 
or, at least, tell me something about 
yourself,” 





«* My story, my dear Jasper, is but 
the history of my ownday. The least 
eventful of lives would be adventurous 
if placed alongside of mine. I began 
the world such as you see me, poor, 
humble-minded, and lowly. I conti- 
nue my journey in the same spirit that 
I set out. The tastes and pursuits that 
then gave me pleasure are still the 
same real sources of enjoyment to me. 
What were duties are now delights. 
Your dear mother was once my pupil 
as you are now; and it is my pride to 
see that she has neither forgotten our 
old lessons, nor lived to think them 
valueless. Even here have I seen her 
fall back upon the pursuits which oc- 
cupied her childhood; ay, and they 
have served to lighten some gloomy 
hours too.” 

Raper quickly perceived, from the 
anxiety with which I had listened, that 
he had already spoken too much ; and 
he abruptly changed the topic by say- 
ing— 

‘* How we shall miss the poor Herr 
Robert! He had grown to seem one 
of ourselves }” 

** And is my mother unhappy, Mr. 
Joseph ?” said I, recurring to the for- 
mer remarks. 

** Which of us can claim an exemp- 
tion from sorrow, Jasper? Do younot 
think that the little village yonder, in 
that cleft of the mountain—secluded as 
it looks—has not its share of this world’s 
griefs? Are there not the jealousies, 
and the rivalries, and the heartburn. 
ings of large communities within that 
narrow spot ?” 

While he was yet speaking, a mes- 
senger came to summon me home. 
The countess, he said, was waiting 
dinner for me, and yet no invitation 
came for Raper. He seemed, how- 
ever, not to notice the omission, but 
taking my hand, led me along home- 
ward, I saw that some strong feeling 
was working within, for twice or thrice 
he pressed my hand fervently, and 
seemed as if about to say something, 
and then subduing the impulse, he 
walked on in silence. 

‘*‘ Make my respectful compliments 
to the count, Jasper,” said he, as we 
came to the door, ‘and say that I will 
wait upon him when it is his pleasure 
to see me.” 

**That would be now, I’m sure,” 
said I eagerly. 

‘¢ Perhaps not so soon; he will have 
so much to say to your mother. An. 
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other time;” and, hurriedly shaking my 
hand, he retired. 

As I slowly, step by step, mounted 
the stair, I could not help asking my- 
self, was this the festive occasion I had 
so often pictured to myself ?2.—was this 
the happy meeting I had looked for- 
ward to so longingly? AsI drew near 
the door I thought I heard a sound 
like a heavy sob; my hand trembled 
when I turned the handle of the lock 
and entered the room. 

“This is Jasper,” said my mother, 
coming towards me, and trying to 
smile through what I could see were 
recent tears. 

The count was seated on an easy 
chair, still dressed in the pelisse he had 
worn on the journey, and with his 
travelling-cap in hishand. He struck 
me as a handsome and distinguished- 
looking man, but with a countenance 
that alike betrayed passion and intem- 
perance. The look he turned on me 
as I came forward was assuredly not 
one of kindness or affection, nor did he 
extend his hand to me in sign of salu- 
tation. 

** And this is Jasper!” repeated he 
slowly, after my mother. ‘ He isn’t 
tall of his age, 1 think.” 

‘* We have always thought him so,” 
said my mother gently, ‘‘and as- 
suredly he is strong and well grown.” 

«« The better able will he be to brave 
fatigue and hardship,” said he sternly. 
«* Come forward, sir, and tell me some- 
thing about yourself. What have they 
taught you at school? —has Raper made 
you a bookworm, dreamy and good- 
for-nothing as himself?” 

** Would that he had made me re- 
semble him in anything !” cried I, pas- 
sionately. 

“It were a pity such a moderate 
ambition should go unrewarded,” re- 
plied he, with a sneer. ‘ But to the 
purpose. What do you know?” 

« Little, sir; very little.” 

«* And what can you do?” 

«* Even less.” 

‘* Hopeful, at all events,” rejoined 
he, with a shrug of the shoulders. 
“‘They haven’t made you a scholar. 
They surely might have trained you to 
something.” 

My mother, who seemed to suffer 
mostacutely during this short dialogue, 
here whispered something in his ear, to 
which he as hastily replied— 

** Not a bit of it. I know him better 
than that; better than youdo. Come, 
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sir,” added he, turning to me, ‘the 
countess tells me that you are na- 
turally sensitive, quick to feel censure, 
and prone to brood over it. Is this 
the case ?” 

‘I scarcely know if it be,” said I. 
«¢T have but a slight experience of it.” 

** Ay, that’s more like the truth,” 
said he gaily. ‘The language of 
blame is not familiar to him. So then, 
from Raper you have learned little. 
Now, what has the great financier and 
arch-swindler Law taught you ?” 

‘Emile, Emile,” brokein my mother, 
‘* this is not a way to speak to the boy, 
nor is it by such lessons he will be 
trained to gratitude and affection.” 

«« Even there, then, will my teaching 
serve him,” said he, laughingly. * From 
all that I have seen of life, these are 
but unprofitable emotions.” 

I did not venture to look at my 
mother, but I could hear how her 
breathing came fast and thick, and 
could mark the agitation she was 
under. 

‘* Now, Jasper,” said he, “ sit down 
here beside me, and let us talk to each 
other in all confidence and sincerity. 
You know enough of your history to 
be aware that you are an orphan; 
that both your parents died leaving 
you penniless, and that to this lady, 
whom till now you have called your 
mother, you owe your home.” 

My heart was full to bursting, and 
I could only clasp my mother’s hand, 
and kiss it passionately, without being 
able to utter a word. 

‘* [neither wish to excite your feel- 
ings, nor to weary you,” said he, 
calmly, but it is necessary that I should 
tell you, we are not rich. The fact, 
indeed, may have occurred to you al- 
ready,” said he, with a disdainful 
gesture of his hand, while his eye 
ranged over the poverty-stricken cham- 
ber where we sat. ‘* Well,” resumed 
he, “‘not being rich, but poor; so 
poor that I have known what it is to 
feel hunger, and thirst, and cold, for 
actual want. Worse again,” cried 
he, with a wild and savage energy, 
“have felt the indignity of being 
scoffed at for my poverty, and seen 
the liveried scullions of a great house 
make jests upon my thread-bare coat 
and worn hat. It has been my own 
choosing, however, all of it!” and ag 
he spoke, he arose and paced the room, 
with strides that made the frail cham- 
ber tremble beneath the tread. 
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“Dearest Emile,” cried my mother, 
«Jet us have no more of this. Re- 
member that it is so long since we met. 
Pray keep these sad reflections for 
another time, and let us enjoy the hap- 
piness of being once more together.” 

I have no time for fooling, ma- 
dame,” said he sternly ; «I have come 
along and weary journey about this 
boy. It is unlikely that I can afford 
to occupy myself with his affairs again. 
Let him have the benefit—if benefit 
there be—of my coming. I would re- 
lieve you of the burden of his support, 
and himself of the misery of depen- 
dence.” 

I started with surprise. It was the 
first time I had ever heard the word 
with reference to myself, and a sense 
of shame, almost to sickness, came 
over me, as I stood there. 

«¢ Jasper is my child ; he is all that 
ason could be to his mother,” cried 
Polly, clasping me in her arms, and 
kissing my forehead, and I felt as if 
my very heart was bursting. “‘ Between 
us there is no question of burthen or 
independence.” 

«We live in an age of fine senti- 
ments and harsh actions,” said the 
count. “I have seen M. de Robes- 
pierre shed tears over a dead canary, 
and I believe that he could control his 
feelings admirably on the Place de 
Gréve. Jasper, I see that we must 
finish this conversation when we are 
alone together. And now to dinner.” 

He assumed a half air of gaiety as 
he said this, but it was unavailing as 
a means of rallying my poor mother, 
whose tearful eyes and trembling lips 
told how sadly dispirited she felt at 
heart. 

I had heard much from my mother 
about the charms of the count’s con- 
versation, his brilliant tone, and his 
powers of fascination. It had been 
a favourite theme with her to dilate 
upon his wondrous agreeability, and 
the vast range of his acquaintance with 
popular events and topics. She had 
always spoken of him, too, as one of 
buoyant spirits, and even boyish light- 
heartedness. She had even told me 
that he would be my companion, like 
one of my own age. With what dis- 
appointment, then, did I find him the 
very reverse of all this. All his views 
of life savoured of bitterness and scorn 
—all his opinions were tinged with 
scepticism and distrust: he sneered at 
the great world and its vanities; but 


even these he seemed to hold in greater 
estimation than the humble tranquillity 
of our remote village. I have him be- 
fore me this instant, as he leaned out 
of the window, and looked down the 
valley towards the Spluzen Alps. The 
sun was setting, and only the tops of 
the very highest glaciers were now 
touched with its glory; their peaks 
shone like burnished gold in the sea 
of sky, azure and cloudless. The rest 
of the landscape was softened down 
into various degrees of shade, but all 
sufficiently distinct to display the wild 
and fanciful outlines of cliff and crag, 
and the zig-zag course by which the 
young Rhine forced its passage through 
the rocky gorge. Never had the scene 
looked in greater beauty — never had 
every effect of light and shadow been 
more happily distributed ; and I watch- 
ed him with eagerness, as he gazed out 
upon a picture which nothing in all 
Europe can surpass. His countenance 
for a while remained calm, cold, and 
unmoved ; but at last he broke silence 
and said— 

‘*This it was, then, that gave that 
dark colouring to all your letters to 
me, Polly ; and I half forgive you as 
I look at it. Gloom and barbarism 
were never more closely united.” 

«*Oh, Emile, you surely see some- 
thing else in this grand picture ?” cried 
she, in a deprecating voice. 

Yes,” said he, slowly—** I see po- 
verty and misery —half-fed and half- 
clad shepherds—figures of bandit rug- 
gedness and savagery. I see these, 
and I feel that to live amongst them, 
even for a brief space, would be to en- 
dure a horrid nightmare.” 

He moved away as he spoke, and 
sauntered slowly out of the room, down 
the stairs, and into the street. 

** Follow him, Jasper,” cried Polly, 
eagerly — “he is dispirited and de- 
— —the journey has fatigued 

im, and he looks unwell. Go with 
him, but do not speak till he addresses 
you.” 

I did not much fancy the duty; but 
I obeyed without a word. He seemed 
to have quickened his pace, as he de- 
scended; for when I reached the street, 
I could detect his figure at some dis- 
tance off in the twilight. He walked 
rapidly on, and when he arrived at the 
bridge he stopped, and, leaning against 
the ballustrade, looked up the valiy. 

** Are you weary of this, boy ?” asked 
he, while he pointed up the glen. 
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I shook my head in dissent. 

** Not tired of it!” he exclaimed— 
“ not heart-sickof alifeof dreary mono- 
tony, without ambition, without an ob- 
ject? When I wasscarcely older than you 
I was a guard-du-corps ; at eighteen I 
was in the household, and mixing in 
all the splendour and gaiety of Paris ; 
before I was twenty I fought the Duc 
de Valmy and wounded him. At the 
Longchamps of that same year I drove 
in the carriage with La Marquese de 
Rochvilliers, and all the world knows 
what success that was! Well, all 
these things have passed away, and 
now we have a republic, and the coarse 
pleasures, and coarser tastes of the 
‘canaille.” Men like me are not the 
mode, and I am too old to conform to 
the new school. But you are not 
so; you must leave this, boy; you 
must enter the world, and at once, 
too. You shall come back with me to 
Paris.” 

«* And leave my mother ?” 

‘* She is not your mother ; you have 
no claim on her as such; I am more 
your relative than she is, for your mo- 
ther was my cousin. But we live in 
times when these ties are not binding. 
The guillotine loosens stronger bonds, 
and the whisper of the spy is more efli- 
cacious than the law of divorce. You 
must see the capital, and know what 
life really is. Here you will learn no- 
thing but the antiquated prejudices 
of Raper, or the weak follies of 
others.” 

He only spoke the last word after a 

ause of some seconds, and then mood- 
ily sank into silence. 

I did not venture to utter a word, 
and waited patiently till he resumed, 
which he did by saying— 

‘«‘ The countess has told you nothing 
of your history—nothing of your cir- 
cumstances. Well, you shall hear all 
from me. Indeed there are facts 
known to me with which she is unac- 
quainted. For the present, Jasper, I 
will tell you frankly that the humble 
pittance on which she lives is insufli- 
cient for the additional cost of your 
support. I can contribute nothing ; I 
can be but a burthen myself. From 
herself you would never hear this ; she 
would go on still, as she has done 
hitherto, struggling and pinching, bat- 
tling with privations, and living that 
fevered life of combat that is worse 
than a thousand deaths. Raper, too, 
in his own fashion, would make sacri- 
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fices for you; but would you endure 
the thought of this? Does not the 
very notion revolt against all your feel- 
ings of honour and manly indepen- 
dence? Yes, boy, that honest gras 
of the hand assures me that you think 
so! You must not, however, let it 
appear that I have confided this fact 
toyou. It is a secret that she would 
never forgive my having divulged. 
The very discussion of it has cost us 
the widest estrangements we have ever 
suffered, and it would peril: the con- 
tinuance of our affection to speak of 
it.” 

‘«T will be secret,” said I, firmly. 

**Do so, boy; and remember that 
when I speak of your accompanying me 
to Paris, you express your wish to see 
the capital and its brilliant pleasures. 
Show, if not weary of this dreary 
existence here, that you at least are 
not dead to all higher and nobler am- 
bitions. Question me about the life 
of the great world, and in your words 
and questions exhibit the interest the 
theme suggests. I have my own plan 
for your advancement, of which you 
shall hear later.” 

He seemed to expect that I would 
show some curiosity regarding the 
future, but my thoughts were all too 
busy with the present. They were 
all turned to that home I was about 
to leave—to the fond mother I was 
to part from—to honest Joseph him- 
seli—my guide, my friend, and my 
companion ; and for what? An un- 
known sea, upon which I was to ad. 
venture without enterprise or enthu- 
siasm. 

The count continued to talk of 
Paris, and his various friends there, 
with whom he assured me I should be 
afavourite. He pictured the life of 
the great city in all its brightest 
colours. He mentioned the names of 
many who had entered it as unknown 
and friendless as myself, and yet, in a 
few years, had won their way up to 
high distinction. There was a vague- 
ness inall this, which did not satisfy 
me, but I was too deeply occupied 
with other thoughts to question or 
cavil at what he said. 

When we went back to supper, Ra- 
per was there to pay his respects to 
the count. De Gabriac received his 
respectful compliments coldly and 
haughtily: he even interrupted the 
little address poor Joseph had so care~ 
fully studied and committed to memo. 
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ry, by asking if he still continued 
to bewilder his faculties with Greek 
particles and obsolete dialects? and 
then, without waiting for his reply, he 
seated himself at the table, and ar- 
ranged his napkin. 

«« Master Joseph,” said, he half sar- 
castically, ‘* the world has been pleased 
to outlive these follies : they have come 
to the wise resolve that, when lan- 
guages are dead, they ought to be bu- 
ried; and they have little sympathy 
with those who wish to resuscitate and 
disinter them.” 

*‘It is but an abuse of terms to call 
them dead, count,” replied Joseph. 
* Truth, in whatever tongue it be syl- 
labled, does not die. Fidelity to nature 
in our age will be acknowledged as 
correct in centuries after.” 

‘Our own time gives us as good 
models, and with less trouble to look 
for them,” said the count, flippantly. 
«Your dreamy book-worm is too 
prone to delve in the earth, and not to 
coin the ore that he has discovered. 
Take Jasper there ; you have taught 
him diligently and patiently: I'll be 
sworn you have neglected him in no- 
thing, so far as your own knowledge 
went; and yet, before he shall have 
been three months in Paris, he will 
look upon you, his master, as an in- 
fant. The interval between you will be 
wide as the broad Atlantic; and the 
obstacles and crosses, to overcome 
which will be with him the work of a 
second, would be to you difficulties in- 
surmountable. 

‘To Paris! Jasper go to Paris!” ex- 
claimed my mother, as she grew deadly 
pale. 

** Jasper leave us!” cried Raper, in 
& tone of terror. 

«* And why not?” replied the count. 
*« Ts it here you would have him waste 
the best years of youth? Is it in 
thé wild barbarism of this dreary val- 
ley that he will catch glimpses of the 
prizes for which men struggle and 
contend ? The boy himself has higher 
and tiobler instincts ; he feels that this 
is but the sluggish existence of a mere 
peasant; and that yonder is the tour- 
rament where knights are jousting.” 
~  Andyou wish to leave us, Jasper ?” 
eried iny mother, with a quivering lip, 
and a terrible expression of anxiety in 
her features, 

** To forsake your home !”’ muttered 
Raper. 

** Ask himself; let him be as frank 


with you as he was half-an-hour ago 
with me, and you will know the truth.” 

** Oh! Jasper, speak!—leave me not 
inthis dreadful suspense!” cried my mo. 
ther; ‘for in all my troubles, I never 
pictured to my mind this calamity.” 

“No, no!” said Raper; ‘ the boy’s 
nature has no duplicity-—he never 
thought of this!” 

«* Ask him, I say,” cried the count ; 
‘* ask him if he wish not to accompany 
me to Paris.” 

I could bear no longer the power of 
the gaze that I felt was fixed upon me, 
but, falling at her feet, I hid my face 
in her lap, and cried bitterly. My 
heart was actually bursting with the 
fulness of sorrow, and I sobbed myself 
to sleep, still weeping through my 
dreams, and shedding hot tears as I 
slumbered. 

My dream is more graven on my 
memory than the events which followed 
my awaking. I could recount the 
strange and incoherent fancies which 
chased each other through my brain 
on that night, and yet not tell the 
actual occurrences of the following day. 

I do remember something of sitting 
beside my mother, with my hand locked 
in hers, and feeling the wet cheek that 
trom time to time was pressed against 
my own—of the soft hand, as it parted 
the hair upon my forehead, and the 
burning kiss that seemed to sear it. 
Passages of intense emotion — how 
caused I know not—are graven in my 
mind; memories of a grief that seem- 
ed to wrench the heart with present 
suffering, and cast shadows of darkest 
meaning on the future. Oh, no! no! 
—the sorrows —if they be indeed sor- 
rows—of childhood are not short-lived; 
they mould the affections, and dispose 
them in a fashion that endures for 
many a year to come. 

While I recall to mind these afflic- 
tions of the actual events of my last 
hours at Reichenau, I can relate but 
the very slightest traits. I do remem- 
ber poor Raper storing my little port- 
manteau with some of the last. few 
volumes that remained to him of his 
little store of books —of my mother 
showing me a secret pocket of the 
trunk, not to be opened, save when 
some emergency or difficulty had pre- 
sented itself — of my astonishment at 
the number of things provided for my 
use, and the a pliances of comfort and 
convenience which were placed at my 
disposal—and then, more forcibly than 
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all else, of the contemptuous scorn with 
which the count surveyed the prepara- 
tion, and asked “if my wardrobe con- 
tained nothing better than these rags?” 

Of the last sad moment of part- 
ing — the agony of my mother’s grief 
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as she clasped me in her arms, till I 
was torn away by force, and with 
my swimming faculties I thought to 
have seen her fall fainting to the ground 
—of these I will not speak, for I dare 
not, even now! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


PARIS IN —'95, 


Our journey was a dreary and weari- 
some one. The diligence travelled 
slowly, and as the weather was dull 
and rainy, the road presented nothing 
of interest, at least of interest sufficient 
to combat the grief that still oppressed 
me. We were upwards of a week 
travelling before we reached Paris, 
which I own presented a very different 
aspect from what my ardent imagina- 
tion had depicted. The narrow streets 
were scarcely lighted—it was night— 
the houses seemed poor, and mean, and 
dilapidated; the inhabitants rude- 
looking and ill-dressed. The women 
especially were ill-favoured, and with 
an air of savage daring and effrontery 
I had never seen before. Gangs of 
both sexes patrolled the streets, shout- 
ing in wild chorus some popular chant 
of the time; and as the diligence did 
not venture to pierce these crowds, we 
were frequently delayed in our pro- 
gress to the “ bureau,” which was held 
in the Rue Didier of the Battignolles, 
for it was in that unfashionable quar- 
ter in which my first impressions of 
the capital were conceived. 

«*Remember, boy, I am no longer a 
count here,” said my companion, as we 
got out of the conveyance. ‘I am the 
citizen Gabriac, and be careful that you 
never forget it. Take that portman- 
teau on your shoulder, and follow 
me!” 

We treaded a vast number of streets 
and alleys, all alike wretched and 
gloomy, till we entered a little ** Place,” 
which formed a “cul de sac” at the 
end of a narrow lane, and was lighted 
by a single lantern suspended from 
a pole in the centre. This was 
called the Place de Treize, in me- 
mory, as I afterwards learned, of thir- 
teen assassins, who had once lived 
there, and been for years the terror of 
the capital. It was now but scantily 
tenanted, none of the rooms on the 
ground floor being inhabited at all; 
and in some instances an entire house 


haivng but one or two occupants. The 
superstitious terrors that were rife 
about it (and there wereabundance of 
ghost stories in vogue) could scarcely 
account for this desertion; for assur- 
edly the fears of a spiritual world 
could not have proved formidable to 
the class who frequented it; but an 
impression had got abroad, that it 
was a favourite resort of the spies of 
the police, who often tracked the vic- 
tims to this quarter; or at least here 
obtained information of their whereé- 
abouts. Plague itself would have been 
a preferable reputation to such a re- 
port, and accordingly few but the 
very poorest and most destitute would 
accept the shelter of this ill-omened 
spot. 

A single light, twinkling like a faint 
star, showed through the gloom as wé 
entered, where some watcher yet sat, 
but all the rest of the ‘* Place” was in 
darkness. Gabriac threw some light 
gravel at the window, which was im- 
mediately opened, and a head, enve- 
loped in a kerchief by way of night- 
cap, appeared. 

‘It is I, Pierre,” cried he ; ** come 
down and unbar the door!” 

** Ma Foi,” said the other, ‘ that is 
unnecessary. The commissuire broke it 
down yesterday, searching for ‘ Tor- 
chon,’ and the last fragment cooked 
my dinner to day.” 

«And Torchon; did they catch 
him ?” 

‘¢ No, he escaped; but only to reach 
the Pont Neuf, where he threw him- 
self over the ballustrade into the river.” 

«* And was drowned ?” 

** Doubtless, he was.” 

«TI scarcely regret him,” said Ga- 
briac. 

‘© And I, not at all,” replied the 
other. ‘‘ Good night ;” and with this 
he closed the window, leaving us to find 
our way as best we could. 

I followed Gabriac, as he slowly 
groped his way up thestairs and reached 
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a door on the third story, of which he 
produced the key. He struck a light 
as he passed in, and lighted a small 
lamp, by which I was enabled to see 
the details of a chamber poorer and 
more miserable than anything I had 
ever conceived. A board laid upon 
two chairs served for a table ; and some 
wood.shavings, partially covered by a 
blanket, formed a bed; a couple of 
earthenware pipkins comprised the 
cooking utensils, and a leaden basin 
supplied the provisions for the toilet. 

** Lie down there, and take a sleep, 
Jasper, for I have no supper for you,” 
said Gabriac ; but his voice had a touch 
of compassionate gentleness in it which 
I heard for the first time. 

** Andyou, sit,” said I, *‘ haveyou no 
bed ?” 

«‘T have noneed of one. I have oc- 
cupation that will not admit of sleep,” 
said he. ‘*And now, boy, once for 
all, never question me, nor ask the 
reasons of what may seem strange or 
odd to you. Your own faculties must 
explain whatever requires explaining— 
or else you must remain in ignorance ;” 
and with these words he passed into 
an inner chamber, from which he 
speedily issued forth to descend the 
stairs into the street, leaving me alone 
to my slumbers. And they were 
heavy and dreamless ones, for I was 
thoroughly wearied and worn out by 
the road. 

I was still asleep, and so soundly 
that 1 resisted all efforts to awake me 
till a strong shake effectually succeeded, 
and, on looking up, I saw Gabriac 
standing by my side. 

**Get up, boy, and dress. These 
are your clothes,” said he, pointing to 
a uniform of dark green and black, 
with a sword-belt of black leather, 
from which hung a short, broad-bladed 
weapon. The dress was without any 
richness, still a becoming one, and [ 
put it on without reluctance. 

*«* Am I to be a soldier, then ?” asked 
I, in half shame at disobeying his in- 
junction of the night before. 

** All Paris, all France, is arrayed 
at one side or the other just now, Jas- 
per,” said he, as he busied himself in 
the preparation of our coffee. ‘The 
men who have ruled the nation by the 
guillotine have exhausted its patience 
at last. A spirit, if not of resistance, 
of at least self-defence, has arisen, and 
the little that remains of birth and 
blood amongst us has associated with 
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the remnant of property to crush the 
hell hounds that liveby carnage. One 
of these bands is called the battalion of 
* La Jeunesse Dorée,’ and into this I 
have obtained your admission. Mean- 
while, you will be attached to the staff 
of General Danitan, who will employ 
you in the ‘secretariat’ of his com- 
mand. Remember, boy, your tale is, 
you are the son of parents that have died 
on the scaffold. You are the nephew 
of Emile de Gabriac, brother of Jules 
Louis de Gabriac, your father ; whom 
you cannot remember. Your life in 
Switzerland you can speak of with 
safety. You will not talk of these mat- 
ters save to the general, and to him 
only if questioned about them.” 

‘* But is this disguise necessary, sir? 
May I not assume the name I have a 
right to, and accept the fate that would 
follow it ?” 

«‘The guillotine,” added he, sarcas- 
tically. ** Are you soignorant, child, 
as not to know that England and 
France are at war, and that your na. 
tionality would be your condemnation? 
Follow my guidance or your own,” said 
he, sternly, ‘** but do not seek to weld 
the counsels together.” 

« But may I not know in what ser- 
vice I am enrolled ?” 

** Later on, when you can under. 
stand it,” was the cold reply. 

*“*T am not so ignorant,” said I, 
taking courage, ‘‘as not to be aware 
of what has happened of late years in 
France., I know that the king has 
been executed.” 

*¢ Murdered !—martyred !” broke in 
Gabriac. 

«* And monarchy abolished.” 

‘* Suspended— interrupted,” added 
he, in the same voice. ‘ But I will 
not discuss these matters with you. 
When you have eaten your breakfast, 
take that letter to the address in the 
Rue Lepelletier, see the general, and 
speak with him. As you go along the 
streets, you will not fail to meet many 
of those to whom your duty will at 
some later period place you in opposi-« 
tion. If they by look, by dress, by 
bearing, and manner captivate your 
imagination, andseduce your allegiance 
to their ranks, tear off your colours, 
then, and join them, boy; the choice 
is open to you. My charge is then 
ended; we are not, nor ever can be 
aught to each other again.” 

J saw that he would not be ques: 
tioned by me, and forbearing at once 
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from the risk of offending him, I ate 
my meal in silence. 

‘I am ready now, sir,” said I, 
standing up in front of him. 

He wheeled me round by the arm to 
look at me in my new dress. He ad- 
justed my belt, and arranged my sword- 
knot more becomingly, muttering to 
himself a few words of approval at my 
appearance, and then said, aloud— 

**Salute all whom you see in this uni- 
form, boy, and bear yourself haughtily 
as you pass the ‘canaille.’ Remember 
that between you and them must be 
the struggle at last, and show that 
you do not blink it.” 

He patted me good-naturedly on the 
shoulder, as he said this, and, with the 
word ‘ Go,” half-pushed me from the 
room. 

I soon found myself in the open air, 
and having inquired my way to the 
Rue Lepelletier, walked rapidly along, 
endeavouring, as best I might, to dis- 
guise the astonishment I felt at so 
many new and wonderful objects. As 
I emerged from the meaner quarter of 
the Battignolles, the streets grew finer 
and more spacious, and the dress of the 
people and their appearance generally 
improved also. Still there was none 
of that splendour of equipage of which 
I had heard so much. The carriages 
were few, and neither rich nor well 
appointed. The horses were poor- 
looking, and seemed all over-worked 
and exhausted. The same tired and 
worn-out air pervaded the people too. 
They all looked as though fatigue and 
excitement had finally conquered them, 
and that they were no longer capable 
of endurance. At the bakers’ shops 
that I passed, great crowds were as- 
sembled, waiting for the distribution 
of bread which the Government each 
morning doled out to the population. 
I watched these, and saw, to my 
amazement, that the ration was a small 

iece of black and coarse bread, weigh- 
ing two ounces, and for this many 
were content to wait patiently the en- 
tire day. In my curiosity to see this, 
I had approached an old man, of a 
strong, athletic appearance, who, lean- 
ing on his staff, made no effort to pierce 
the crowd, but waited calmly till his 
name was called aloud, and even then 
received his pittance, as it was passed 
to him from hand to hand. There was 
something of dignity in the way he 
subdued every trace of that anxious 
impatience so perceptible around him, 
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and I drew nigh to speak to him, with 
a sense of respect. 

‘‘Ts that meant for a day’s subsis- 
tence ?” asked I. 

He stared at me calmly for a few 
seconds, but made no reply. 

‘*T asked the question,” began I, 
with an attempt to apologise, when he 
interrupted me thus :— 

‘* Are you one of the Troupe Dorée, 
and ask this? Is it from you, who live 
in fine houses, and eat sumptuously, 
that comes the inquiry, how men like 
me exist ?” 

«*T am newly come to Paris; I am 
only a few hours here.” 

** See here, comrades,” cried the old 
man, in a loud and ringing voice to the 
crowd, “‘ mark what the ‘ Sections’ are 
doing ; drafting the peasants from the 

rovinces, dressing them in their 
Sewn, and arming them to slaughter 
us. Starvation marches too slowly for 
the wishes of these aristocrats !” 

‘¢Down with the ‘aristos,’ down 
with the ‘ Troupe !’” broke in one wild 
yell from the multitude, who turned at 
once towards me with looks of menace. 

** Ay,” continued the old man, wav- 
ing his hand to maintain silence, ‘he 
dared to taunt me with the pittance we 
receive, and toscoff at our mendicancy!” 

*¢ Down with him! down with him!” 
cried the crowd; but interposing his 
staff like a barrier against the mob, 
the old fellow said— 

‘‘ Spare him, comrades ; he is, as you 
see, only a boy; let him live to be wiser 
and better. Come, lad, break that 
sword upon your knee; tear off that 
green cockade, and go back to your 
village again !” 

I stepped back, and drawing my 
sword, motioned to those in front to 
give way. 

* T’'ll cut down the first that opposes 
me!” cried I, with a waive of the steel 
round my head, and at the same in- 
stant I dashed forward. 

The mass fell back and left me a free 
passage, while a chorus of the wildest 
yells and screams burst around and 
about me. Mad with the excitement 
of the moment, I shook my sword at 
them as I went, in defiance, and even 
laughed my scorn of their cowardice. 
My triumph was brief; a stunning 
blow on the back of the head sent me 
reeling forwards, and at the same in- 
stant the ranks of the mob closed in, 
and hurling me to the ground, tram- 
pled and jumped upon me. Stunned, 

F 
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but not unconscious, I could perceive 
that a battle was waged over me, in 
which my own fate was forgotten, for the 
multitude passed and repassed my body 
without inflicting otherinjury than their 
foot-treads. Even this was brief, too, and 
I was speedily raised from theearth, and 
saw myself in the arms of two young 
men in uniform like my own. One 
of them was bleeding from a wound in 
the temple, but seemed only to think 
of me and my injuries. We were soon 
joined by several others of the troop, 
who having returned from a pursuit of 
the mob, now pressed around me with 
kindest questions and inquiries. My 
name, whence I came, and how long 
I had been in Paris, were all asked of 
me in a breath; while others, more 
considerate still, sought to ascertain if 
I had been wounded in the late scuffle. 
Except in some bruizes, and even 
those not severe, I had suffered nothing, 
and when my clothes were brushed, 
and my shako re-adjusted, and a new 
cockade affixed to it, I was as well as 
ever. From the kind attentions we 
met with in the shops, and the 
sympathy which the better-dressed 
people displayed towards us, I soon 
gathered that the conflict was indeed 
one between two classes of the popu- 
lation, and that the Troupe were the 
champions of property. 

‘¢Show him the Rue Lepelletier, Guil- 
laume,” said an officer to one of the 
youths, and a boy somewhat older than 
myself now undertook to be my guide. 

Thad some difficulty in answering his 
questions, as to the names and the 
number of my family who were guil- 
lotined, and when and where the execu- 
tion had occurred; but I was ‘spared 
any excessive strain on my imagination 
by the palpable indifference my com- 
panion exhibited to a theme now mon- 
strously tiresome. He, however, was 
communicative enough on the subject 
of the Troupe and their duties, which 
he told me were daily becoming more 
onerous. The Government, harassed 
by the opposition of the National 
Guards and the Jeunesse Dorée 
together, had resorted tothe terrible 
expedient of releasing above a thou- 
sand prisoners from the galleys, and 
these, he assured me, were now on their 
way to Paris, to be armed and formed 
into aregiment. ‘Though he told this 
with a natural horror, he still spoke 
of his own party with every confidence. 
They comprised, he said, the courage, 
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the property, and the loyalty of France. 
The whole nation looked to them as 
the last stay and succour, and felt that 
the hope of the country was in their 
keeping. 

l asked him what was the number 
now enrolled in the Troupe? and, to 
my astonishment, he could not tell me. 
Tn fact, he owned that many had of 
late assumed the uniform as spies, and 
General Danitan had resolved that 
each volunteer should present himself 
to him for acceptance before receiving 
any charge, or being appointed to any 
guard, 

I had not time for further question- 
ing when we arrived at the hotel of 
the general, when my companion 
having given me full directions for my 
guidance, shook my hand cordially, and 
departed. 

As I ascended the stairs I overtook 
an elderly gentleman in a grey military 
frock, who was slowly making his way 
upwards by the aid of the ballustrade. 

«‘Give me your arm, lad,” said he, 
‘*for this stair seems to grow steeper 
every day. Thanks; now I shall get 
on better. What has torn your coat- 
sleeve ?” 

I told him in a few words what had 
just occurred in the streets, and he lis- 
tened to me with a degree of interest 
that somewhat surprised me. 

“* Come along, my lad. Let General 
Danitan hear this from your own lips ;” 
and with an agility that I could not 
have believed him capable of, he hurried 
up the stairs, and crossing a kind of 
gallery, crowded with officers of dif. 
ferent grades, he entered a chamber 
where two persons in military undress 
were writing. 

** Can I see the general, Francois ?” 
said he, abruptly. 

The officer thus addressed coolly re- 
plied, that he believed not, and went 
on with his writing as before. 

«But I have something important 
to say to him—my business is of con- 
sequence,” said he. 

** As it always is,” muttered the 
other, in a tone of sarcasm, that for- 
tunately was only overheard by myself. 

** You will announce me, then, 
Francois ?” continued he. 

«« My orders are not to admit any 
one, captain.” 

‘* They were never meant to include 
me, sir—of that I'm positive,” said the 
old man; ‘and if you will not an- 
nounce me, I will —_ without it ;” 
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and, half dragging me by the arm, he 
moved forward, opened the door, and 
passed into an inner room. 

General Danitan, a small, dark- 
eyed, severe-looking man, was stand- 
ing with his back to the fire, and in 
the act of dictating to a secretary, as 
we entered. An expression of angry 
impatience at our unauthorised appear- 
ance was the only return he vouch- 
safed to our salute ; and he continued 
as before, his dictation. 

** Don't interrupt me, sir,” said he, 
hastily, as the old captain made an 
effort to address him. ‘* Don't inter- 
rupt me, sir. Which difficulties,” 
continued he, as he took up the thread 
of his dictation—‘‘ which difficulties 
are considerably increased by the ob- 
trusive habit of tendering advice by 
persons in whose judgment I place no 
reliance, and whose conduct, when 
they leave me, is open to the suspicion 
of being prejudicial to the public ser- 
vice. Amongst such offenders, the 
chief is a retired captain of the 8th 
regiment of Chasseurs, called Hugues 
Le Bart.——” 

‘Why, general, it is of me—me 
myself—you are speaking!” broke in 
the captain. 

** An officer,” continued the other, 
perfectly heedless of the interruption, 
‘*into whose past services I would 
strenuously recommend some inquiry ; 
since, neither from the information 
which has reached me with regard to 


his habits, nor, from the characters of 


his intimates, am I disposed to regard 
him as well affected to the Govern- 
ment, or in other respects, trust- 
worthy. How do you do, captain ? 
who is our young friend here ?” con- 
tinued he, with a smile and a bow 
towards us. 

“‘In what way am I to understand 
this, general? Is it meant for a piece 
of coarse pleasantry ow 

«For nothing of the kind, sir,” in- 
terrupted the other, sternly. ‘* That 
you have been a witness to the words 
of a confidential communication is 
entirely attributable to yourself; and 
I have only to hope you will respect 
the confidence of which an accident 
has made you a participator. Mean- 
while, I desire to be alone.” 

The manner in which these words 
were uttered was too decisive for hesi- 
tation, and the old man bowed submis- 
sively and withdrew. As I was about 
to follow him the general called out— 


“* Stay |—a word with you. Are 
you the captain’s protegé, boy ?” 

I told him that our first meeting 
only dated a few moments back, and 
how it had occurred. 

«* Then you are not of the ‘ Troupe?’ 
You have never worn the uniform till 
this morning,” said he, somewhat se- 
verely. 

I bowed assent. 

He turned hastily about at the mo- 
ment and said something to his secre- 
tary, in a low voice, of which I just 
could catch the concluding words, 
which were far from flattering to the 
corps in whose livery I was dressed. 

** Well, boy, go back and take off 
those clothes,” said he, sternly ; ‘‘ re- 
sume your trade or occupation, what- 
ever it be, and leave politics and 
state affairs to those who can under. 
stand them. Tell your father: 

**T have none, sir.” 

‘Your mother, then, or your 
friends, I care not what they be. What 
letter is that you are crumpling in your 
fingers ?” broke he in, suddenly. 

** To General Danitan, sir.” 

«* Give it me,” said he, half-snatching 
it from me. 

He tore it hastily open and read it, 
occasionally looking from the paper to 
myself, as he went on. He then leaned 
over the table, where the secretary sat, 
and showed him the letter. They 
conversed eagerly for some seconds to- 
gether, and then the general said— 

‘© Your friends have recommended 
you for a post in the ‘chancellerie mi- 
litaire ;’ is that your liking, lad?” 

‘*T should be proud to think myself 
capable of doing anything for my own 
support,” was my answer. 

«*1)’Artans, see to him; let him be en- 
rolled as a supernumerary, and lodged 
with the others. ‘This gentleman will 
instruct you in your duty,” added he 
to me; while, with a slight nod to- 
wards the door, he motioned me to 
withdraw. 

I retired at once to the antechamber, 
where | sat down to think over my fu- 
ture prospects, and canvass in my mind 
my strange situation. 

Troops of officers in full and half. 
dress, orderlies with despatches, aids- 
de-camp in hot haste, came and went 
through that room for hours; and yet 
there I sat unnoticed and unrecognised 
by any, till I began to feel in my isola- 
tion a sense of desertion and loneliness 
I had never known before. 
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It was already evening when D’Ar- 
tans joined me, and taking my arm fa- 
miliarly within his own, said— 

** Come along, Jasper, and let us dine 
together.” 
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The sound of my own name s0 over- 
came me, that I could scarcely restrain 
my tears as I heard it. It was a me- 
mory of home and the past, too touching 
to be resisted ! 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE BATTLE OF THE SECTIONS, 


Tuere could not have been a readier 
process of disenchantment to me, as to 
all my boyish ambitions and hopes, than 
the routine of my daily life at this pe- 
riod. I was lodged, with some fourteen 
others, in an old Pension in the Rue 
des Augustins, adjoining the bureau in 
which we were employed. We repaired 
each morning at an early hour to our 
office, and never left it till late in the 
evening—sometimes, indeed, to a late 
hour of the night. Neither the manners 
nor the habits of my companions in- 
spired me with a desire to cultivate 
their intimacy. They were evidently 
of a low class by birth; and with tastes 
even inferior to their position. They 
construed my estrangement to the true 
cause, and did not scruple to show that 
I was not a favourite amongst them. 
In ridicule of my seeming pretensions, 
they called me the ‘ Count,” and 
never passed me without an obsequious 
mock salutation, which I returned as 
punctiliously, and not appearing to 
detect its sarcasm. With experience 
of life and mankind, isolation is pro- 
bably a condition not devoid of certain 
pleasures—it may minister to a kind of 
proud self-reliance and independence 
of spirit ; but to a boy it is one of un- 
alloyed misery. There is no heavier 
infliction than the want of that free 
expansion of the heart that comes of 
early friendship. Youth is essentially 
the season of confidence; and to restrain 
its warm impulses, and dam up the flow 
of its affections, is to destroy its best 
and highest charm. I will not ven- 
ture to assert that I was not myself 
much to blame for the seclusion in 
which I lived. I probably resented 
too forcibly what I need scarcely have 
noticed, and felt too acutely what, at 
worst, were but trifling annoyances, 
Some of this may be attributed to me 
constitutionally, but even more to the 
nature of my bringing up. All my 
boyish impulses were stimulated by 
affection ; whatever I attempted, was 
in a wish to gain praise; all my am- 


bitions were, to be loved the more. In 
my loneliness I sought out M. de 
Gabriac, but in vain. His lodging on 
the Place was now occupied by ano- 
ther, who could give no tidings of him 
whatever. I wrote to my mother and 
to Raper, but without receiving a 
reply. I then tried M. Jost, and re- 
ceived a few lines to say, that my 
friends had taken their departure some 
months before from Reichenau, but in 
what direction he knew not. This 
letter put the finishing stroke to my 
sense of utter desolation. It was in- 
deed not possible to conceive a more 
forlorn and friendless being than ] now 
was. By my superior in the office I 
was held in little favour or esteem. I 
was indeed, in many respects, less ca- 
able than many of my colleagues, and 
it is not impossible that my apparent 
pride may have contrasted with my 
real deficiency. All these causes 
pressed upon me together, and made 
up a series of annoyances which came 
very little short of downright unhap- 
piness. 

My circumstances, too, were not cal- 
culated to dispel these gloomy ten- 
dencies. Beyond our maintenance, 
which was of the very humblest kind, 
our whole pay was five hundred franes 
yearly, and as this was paid in paper 
money, it reduced the actual amount 
more than one-fourth. By the very 
strictest economy, and by many an act 
of self-denial, 1 was enabled to keep 
myself out of debt, but it was an ex- 
istence of continued watchfulness and 
care, and in which, not even the very 
cheapest pleasure found a place. My 
colleagues, indeed, talked of cafés, re- 
staurants, excursions, and theatres, as 
of matters of daily habit, but in what 
way they compassed such enjoyments 
I knew not. The very freedom of their 
language on these themes cast.an air 
of contemptuous mockery over my hum- 
bler existence that assuredly did not 
diminish its bitterness. 

My inexpertness frequently com- 
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pelled me to remain in the office long 
after the rest. The task allotted to me 
was often of greater length, and many 
times have I passed a considerable part 
of the night at my desk. On hon 
occasions, when I had finished, my head 
was too much excited for sleep, and I 
then sat up and read—usually one of 
the volumes Raper had given me—till 
morning. These were my happiest 
hours ; but even they were alloyed by 
the weariness of an exhausted and tired 
intellect. So thoroughly apart from 
the world did I live—so completely 
did I hug my solitary existence at this 
period, that of the events happening 
around I positively knew nothing. 
With cafés and their company, or with 
newspapers, I had no intercourse; and 
although at moments some street en- 
counter, some collision between the 
mob and the National Guard, would 
excite my curiosity, I never felt inte- 
rest enough to inquire the cause, or 
care for the consequences. 

Such incidents grew day by day 
more common firing ; was frequently 
heard at night in different parts of the 
capital, and it was no rare occurrence 
to see carts with wounded men con- 
veyed to hospital through the streets, 
at early morning. That the inhabi- 
tants were fully alive to the vicinity 
of some peril was plain to see. At the 
slightest sign of tumult, at the least 
warning, shops were closed and shut- 
ters fastened, doors strongly barri- 
caded, and armed figures seen cau- 
tiously peering from casements and pa- 
rapets. At one time a single horseman 
at fall gallop would give the signal 
for these precautions; at others, they 
seemed the result of some instinctive 
apprehension of danger, so rapidly and 
so silently were they effected. Amid 
all these portents, the daily life of Paris 
went on as before. It was just as we 
hear tell of in the countries where earth- 
quakes are frequent, and where in al- 
most every century, some terrible con- 
vulsion has laid a whole city in ruins, 
the inhabitants acquire a strange indif- 
ference to peril till the very instant of its 
presence, and learn to forget calamities 
when once they have passed. 

As for myself, so accustomed had I 
become to these shocks of peril, that 
I no longer went to the window when 
the uproar beneath betokened a con- 
flict, nor even cared to see which side 
were conquerors in the affray. It was 
ina weet of this acquired indifference 
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that I sat reading one evening in my 
office long after the others had taken 
their departure; twice or thrice had 
loud and prolonged shouts from the 
street disturbed me, but without ex- 
citing in me sufficient of curiosity to 
see what was going forward, when, at 
last, hearing the rumbling sound of 
artillery trains as they moved past, 
I arose and went to the window. To 
my surprise, the streets were densely 
crowded, an enormous concourse fill- 
ing them, and only leaving a narrow 
lane through which the wagons could 
pass. That it was no mere procession 
was clear enough, for the gunners car- 
ried their matcheslighted, and there was 
that in the stern air of the soldiery that 
bespoke service. ‘They wheeled past 
the church of St. Roch, and entered 
a small street off the Rue St. Honore, 
called La Dauphine, where, no sooner 
had they passed in, than the sappers 
commenced tearing up the pavement 
in front of the guns, and speedily 
formed a trench of about five feet in 
depth before them. While this was 
doing, some mounted dragoons gave 
orders to the people to disperse, and 
directed them to move away by the 
side streets; an order so prey a 
obeyed, that in a few minutes the long 
line of the Rue St. Honore was totally 
deserted. From the position at La 
Dauphine to the Tuilleries I could 
perceive that a line of communication 
was kept open, and orderlies passed at 
a gallop frequently from one side to 
the other. Another circumstance, too, 
struck me: the windows, instead of 
being crowded by numbers of eager 
spectators, were strongly shuttered 
and barred, and when that was im- 
possible, the glass frames were with- 
drawn, and bed matresses and tables 
placed in the spaces. Along the para- 
pets, also, vast crowds of armed men 
were to be.seen, and the tower and 
battlements of St. Roch were studded 
over with soldiers of the National 
Guard, all armed and in readiness, 
From the glances of the artillerymen 
beneath to the groups above, it re- 
quired no great prescience to detect 
that they stood opposed to each other 
as enemies. 

It was a calm mellow evening of the 
late autumn, The air was perfectly 
still, and now the silence was unbroken 
on all sides, save when, from a distance, 
the quick tramp of cavalry might be 
momentarily heard, as if in the act of 
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forcing back a crowd, and then a faint 
shotit would follow, whose accents 
might mean triumph or defiance. 

I was already beginning to weary of 
expectancy, when [ perceived, from 
the movement on the house-tops and 
the church tower, that something was 
going forward within the view of those 
stationed there. I had not to look 
long for the cause, for suddenly the 
harsh sharp beat of a drum was heard, 
and immediately after the head of a 
column wheeled from one of the side 
streets into the Rue St. Honore. They 
were grenadiers of the National Guard, 
and a fine body of men they seemed, 
as they marched proudly forward, till 
they came to a halt before the steps of 
St. Roch. Handkerchiefs were waved 
in salutation to them from windows 
and housetops; and cheering fol- 
lowed them as they went. A single 
figure at the entrance of “ La Dau- 
phine,” stood observing them with his 
glass; he was an artillery officer, and 
took a long and leisurely survey of the 
troops, and then directed his eyes 
towards the crowded roofs, which he 
swept hastily with his telescope. This 
done, he sauntered carelessly back and 
disappeared. 

The grenadiers were soon followed 
by the line, and now, as far as my 
eye could carry, I beheld vast masses 
of soldiery who filled the street in its 
entire breadth, Up to this all was 
preparation. Not a sight, or sound, 
or gesture indicated actual conflict, 
and the whole might have meant a 
mere demonstration on either side, 
when suddenly there burst forth a 
crash like the most terrific thunder. It 
mace the very street tremble, and the 
houses seemed to shake as the air vi- 
brated around them; a long volley of 
musketry succeeded, and then there 
arose a din of artillery, shouts, and 
small arms, that made up the infernal 
chaos. This came from the quarter of 
the river, and in that direction eve 
eye was turned. I hurried to the bac 
of the house in the hope of being able 
to sce something, but the windows 
only looked into a court surrounded by 
tall buildings. Ere I returned to my 

lace the conflict had already begun. 
The troops of the National Guard ad- 
vanced, firing by sections, and evi- 
dently bent on forcing their passage 
up the street; and their firing seemed 
as if meant in declaration of their inten- 
tions rather than aggressively, since 


no enemy appeared in front ; when, no 
sooner had the leading files reached 
the opening of La Dauphine, than the 
artillery opened with grape and round 
shot. The distance could scarcely 
have exceeded forty yards, and the 
withering fire tore through the dense 
ranks, forming deep lanes of death! 
Smoke soon enveloped the masses, and 
it was only at intervals I could catch 
sight of the moving body, which still 
moved up! There was something 
indsecribably dreadful in seeing the 
steady march of men to inevitable de- 
struction; and even their slow pace (for 
such was it of necessity, from the num. 
bers of dead and dying that en- 
cumbered their path) increased the 
horror of the spectacle. A deadly 
musketry poured down from the 
tower of St. Roch upon the gunners, 

The whole fire from housetops and 
windows was directed at them; but, 
fast as they fell, others took their 
places, and the roll of the artillery 
never slackened nor ceased for an in- 
stant. The shot rattled like hail on 
the walls of the houses, or crashed 
through them with clattering destruc- 
tion. Wild and demoniac yells, death- 
shouts, and cries of triumph, mingled 
with the terrible uproar. Above all, 
however, roared the dread artillery, 
in one unbroken thunder. At last 
the column seemed to waver — the 
leading files fell back—a moment's he- 
sitation ensued —a fresh discharge of 
grape, at less than pistol range, tore 
through them ; and now the word was 
given to retire. Shouts and cries 
poured from the housetops and para- 
pets. Were they of encouragement or 
derision ?—who can tell? The street 
now presented the horrid spectacle of 
indiscriminate carnage—the guns were 
wheeled forward as the troops re- 
tired, cavalry charging on the broken 
masses while the guns were reloading. 
—the cavalcade of death rode past at a 
walk, the gunners firing steadily on, 
till the word was given to cease. The 
smoke cleared lazily away at last, and 
now no living thing was seen to stir in 
front: the long line of the Rue St. 
Honore presented nothing but the bo- 
dies of the dead. The housetops and 
parapets, too, were speedily deserted ; 
for the houses were now forced by the 
infantry of the line, who, at every mo- 
ment, appeared at the windows, and 
waved their shakos in token of victory. 
As I looked, a crash recalled my at. 
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tention behind me; and now the door 
of the bureau was in ruins, and four 
soldiers, with their bayonets at the 
charge, dashed forward. On seeing 
me alone and unarmed, they only 
laughed, and passed on to the upper 
story. 

‘* Are you in charge here?” asked a 
young corporal of me. 

“I belong to the bureau,” said I, 
in reply. 

‘Place your books and papers un- 


‘(THE STORY OF MAIRWARA, 


In the “‘ History of British India,” we 
occasionally meet with passages which, 
while varying from its epic tone, com- 
mend themselves to our judgment as 
not less deserving of admiration than 
the spirit-stirring triumphs of that bril- 
liant narrative. Amongst the most en- 
gaging of such episodes is the ‘‘ Sketch 
of Mairwara.” It tells of a wild and 
warlike race, famed for the ferocity of 
their forays—a nation of Rob Roys 
and Robin Hoods—orsomething worse, 
partly Mussulimans, partly Hindoos, but 
so much laxer in their observances than 
either of these persuasions, as to be 
disavowed by both. Their mountain 
fastnesses were for ages the Adullam 
eaves of the neighbouring lowlands, 
and, accordingly, their community 
grew up, recruited from the worst cha- 
racters of the cities of the plain. Thus 
circumstanced, they became an or- 
ganised robber-state, and continued 
for centuries, idle, independent, and 
unsubdued, plagued at frequent in- 
tervals by pestilence, or peeled by 
famine, until the year 1821, when 
they came into contact with our arms, 
and were reduced to subjection. Soon 
afterwards their districts were con- 
fided by the East India Company, 
with little either of interference or of 
aid, to the management of an officer, 
whose appointment affords a fresh in- 
stance of the marked discretion with 
which such selections are usually made, 
and who, in the perfect accomplish- 
ment of a task of signal difficulty, es- 


der lock and key, then,” said he, ‘‘and 
make your way to head quarters.” 

«* Where ?” 

‘‘ At the Tuilleries. There goes the 
Commander-in-Chief,” added he, me- 
chanically saluting, as a staff of officers 
rode by beneath. 

‘* Who is that pale man in front, 
with the long hair ?” asked I. 

«General Bonaparte,” was the an- 
swer, ‘‘and few can handle artillery 
like him.” 


AND ‘THE LABOURS OF COLONEL HALL.”* 


tablished his claim to berated amongst 
the ablest officials of that well-served 
government. This was Colonel Henry 
Hall, C.B., at that time a captain act- 
ing with the army in Malwa and Raj- 
pootana, under Sir David Ochterlony, 
and whose services and gallantry had 
attracted the notice, and elicited the 
commendations of his distinguished 
commander. Through the exertions 
of Colonel Hall, the robber system was 
put down, a native battalion was 
formed, roads were made, the passes 
were opened, traffic was encouraged, 
and a regular government was, for the 
first time, established throughout Mair- 
wara, The Mairs— for so are these 
people named—were won over to aban- 
don their demoralising habits, and by 
their own acts, in their own councils, 
to abolish their pernicious usages. 
Slavery was prohibited; infanticide, 
which it had been found so difficult to 
check elsewhere, was completely put 
an end to, and their peculiar and most 
barbarous of all savage customs, that 
of selling their mothers and wives, was 
wholly givenup. A form of trial by jury 
was introduced, a jail was erected, and 
maintained without cost to the Com- 
pany, and a system for the administra- 
tion of justice was established, which 
was inexpensive, and so efficacious that, 
since the year 1824, the punishment of 
death has been in no instance inflicted, 
and but three persons have been trans- 
ported. To secure a supply of water 
—the great want of these districts— 


* “Sketch of Mairwara.” By Lieut.-Col, C. J. Dixon, Bengal Artillery. 4to. Smith, 


Elder, and Co. London: 1850. 
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and to husband it for the purposes of 
irrigation, the people were encouraged 
to sink wells, and taught to construct 
tank-embankments. Agriculture was 
improved, much waste jungle-land was 
brought into cultivation, new villages 
were built, and, in fine, through the 
labours of Colonel Hall, unremittingly 
pursued with quiet devotion for 
thirteen years, this people, once so wild, 
were reclaimed to fixed habits of in- 
dustry and order, and are now living 
in security and comfort, defraying the 
charges of their own establishments, 
and yielding, willingly, a remunerating 
tribute to their benefactors and pro- 
tectors, the Supreme Government. 
This is the sketch of a “‘ Sketch,” the 
créme de la créme of the ‘ Sketch of 
Mairwara,” made to bespeak the in- 
terest of our readers. As, however, 
we apprehend that their attention will 
not be very readily accorded to a far- 
off district, with an unknown heathen 
name, and that, possibly, our glowing 
ate of these happy valleys may have 
ess the appearance of reality than of 
romance, we think it well to add that 
the “‘ Sketch of Mairwara”’ comes be- 
fore us with unusual vouchers, as weil 
for the substantial accuracy and unex- 
aggerated truth of its averments, as 
for the importance of the labours which 
it records. The work was prepared 
by Colonel Dixon, the successor of 
Colonel Hall, in pursuance of an order 
of the Court of Directors of the East 
India Company, and printed at their 
expense, “ chiefly,” as the minute con- 
veying their order states, ‘ for the pur- 
pose of being circulated among all 
public officers who may have an op- 
portunity of rendering similar services 
in other quarters.” The better to 
secure the full effect of so good an ex- 
ample, it was ordered that the book 
should contain scientific plans, sec- 
tions, and drawings of the most ma- 
terial works executed, founded on 
actual survey and measurement, with- 
out which their nature could hardly 
be understood, the difficulties encoun- 
tered appreciated, or suflicient infor- 
mation given to enable others to con- 
struct like works in similar localities. 
The drawings of the specimens selected 
are accordingly given, with minute 
details of the mode of construction, 
rates of work, mode in which used, and 
all other circumstances. These details, 
however, embarrass the narrative, and 
with the plans, drawings, and illustra- 





tions, render the book too high-priced 
for extended circulation. The main 
object of the Directors—the instruc- 
tion of their own officers, may in this 
manner be best attained ; but, besides 
instructing, it is good to encourage 
officers, a maxim which no public body 
can be more ready to assent to, than 
the Court of Directors. We, there- 
fore, with all respect to them, submit 
that they may do more justice both to 
the individuals whose names are so ho- 
nourably connected with Mairwara, 
and to themselves, by the simple step 
of having this cumbrous ‘ Sketch” 
denuded of its quarto honours, disen- 
cumbered of work-details and ex- 
pensive attributes, and reduced to the 
compass of a railway volume. ‘Thus 
may the labours of Colonel Hall meet, 
in the earnest applause of the public, 
the reward which will be at once most 
grateful to him, and most stimulating 
to others ; thus, too, may the millions 
know that, besides gathering those 
laurels of which we are all so justly 
proud, extending our commerce, af- 
fording occupation, and amassing 
wealth, the East India Company, far 
from meriting the taunt of being in- 
different to the internal condition of 
the country, is actively employed in 
improving it, and has been, for a length 
of time, unostentatiously engaged in 
the silent ministry of doing good. 

Mairwara forms a portion of that 
mountain chain known by the name of 
the Arabala Hills, andrunning N.N.E. 
from Goozerat, to within a few miles 
of Delhi. It is bounded on the north 
by Ajmeer, separates Meywar on the 
east from Marwar on the west, and to 
the south has the hill possessions of 
Meywar. The territory is about a 
hundred miles in length, with a breadth 
of from twenty-five to thirty :— 


‘“‘ There are no rivers in this tract, and as 
the rain descending from the hills made its 
way to the plains with the force of a moun- 
tain torrent, agriculture was extremely pre- 
carious, since the crops only received advan- 
tage from the rain while falling. It will be 
shown, in due course, the arrangements that 
have been made to obviate the want of water 
for purposes of cultivation, by damming up 
the mountain streams, whereby the calami- 
ties arising from drought have been re- 
duced to a minimum point. The soil, com- 
posed of the debris of the bills, mixed with 
decayed vegetation, is extremely fertile ; the 
return jfrom a beegab of wheat or barley 
being from ten to twelve mounds, while in 
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Marwar, and Meywar, immediately below 
the hills, the produce only ranges from six 
to eight mounds, The arrangements 
adopted in the hills, of diking up the fields 
with walls of dry stone, whereby moisture 
is retained, and the decayed vegetation 
washed down from the hills arrested, con- 
duce much to the fertility of the soil. The 
portion of the country now most productive, 
was, before the subjugation of the Mairs, a 
dense jungle, infested with wild beasts, and 
scarcely ever traversed by man, save along 
the foot-paths, which served as roads com- 
municating between the few villages dis- 
persed through the hills. At the time the 
army penetrated the tract, no single village 
was inhabited in what is now denominated 
Purgunah Bhaelaw, now consisting of twenty- 
five villages, only two of which had retained 
their inhabitants.”—p. 2. 


The Mairwara territory now under 
our control, belongs in unequal por- 
tions to the East India Company, to 
Meywar, and to Marwar. On the 
subjugation of the Mairs, the villages 
which had paid allegiance to these 
states were given up to them; but 
some of them proving too refractory, 
were subsequently made over to our 
management. The district, as at pre- 
sent constituted, consists of nine pur- 
gunahs, or divisions : of these, four be- 
long to our Government and form, 
properly, part of the British territory 
of Ajmeer. They embrace one hundred 
and forty-three villages, and sixty-three 
hamlets, of which only eighteen were 
inhabited when the country first fell 
into the hands of Colonel Hall. Mey- 
war owns three divisions, comprising se- 
venty-six villages and thirteen hamlets. 
Their land is fertile, and has been much 
improved by the provision made for irri- 
gation. Marwar has but two divisions, 
with twenty-one villages and four ham- 
lets. These are mostly placed in moun- 
tain fastnesses, and have but little avail- 
able land. One of the early objects 
of Colonel Hall was the making of 
roads. 


“* Formerly there was no carriage-road 
from Aboo to the southward, to Khurwah in 
Ajmeer, northwards across the hills. Over 
the passes of Dewair, Chapulean, Peeplee, 
Mundawur, and Kot-Kuran, a traffic on 
camels and bullocks could only pass under 
the protection of large military escorts. Com- 
merce was, in consequence, subjected to 
much expense and interruption, The com- 
munication from Goozerat, or Marwar to 
Meywar, if not effected over these ghattas, 
wasj extremely circuitous, being carried on 
either through Ajmeer to the north, or al- 
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together to the sonthward of the Arabala 
range. The reduction of the hill-tribes per- 
manently open these lines of intercourse, 
thereby materially conducing to the inte- 
rests of the adjoining state. Colonel Hall 
opened a road passing through the cantonment 
of Beawr, for cattle, over the Arabala range, 
in 1826. On the formation of the town 
of Nya Nuggur, in 1836, this pass was 
made practicable for wheeled carriages. 
It is now undergoing considerable improve- 
ment, and, with other plans, being carried 
out, the communication between Marwar 
and Meywar has been so much facilitated, 
that the route by Nya Nuggur has now be- 
come the great line of intercourse between 
the northern portion of Marwar to Malwa 
and the Deccan. The arrangements for pro- 
tecting trade and travellers through the 
Mairwara hills are so good, that a robbery is 
a matter of very rare occurrence. When 
such cases happen, the onus of satisfying the 
injured parties rests with the village where 
the injury has been committed. Various 
other intermediate passes have been opened, 
and are frequented by all sections of the 
community without fear or apprehension. 
The heretofore much-dreaded Mair hills offer 
convenient routes of intercourse between the 
two great principalities of Meywar and Mar- 
war, through their whole length; and life 
and property are much more secure, from 
the responsibility which devolves on the 
people, than while traversing any of the 
states of Rajwara.”—pp. 3-4. 


Whatever we know of the history of 
these mountaineers, was collected by 
Colonel Hall, from a comparison of such 
records as they possess with the depo- 
sitions of their chiefs. The Mairs were 
no clerks, but though unacquainted 
with reading or writing, it was their 
usage to employ itinerant historians, 
who marked down the main events of 
their career. Through these sources, 
their origin has been traced to the 
twelfth century ; and it appears, that 
as they grew in numbers, they became 
troublesome to the states around them, 
and were in consequence the objects 
of some very formidable expeditions; 
all of which, however, had the one re. 
sult of being unsuccessful. This, their 
courage, their martial character, and 
the difficulties of their mountain fast- 
nesses, render quite credible. From the 
year 1754 to 1800, repeated move- 
ments were made against them by 

rinces of the Singh family. In 1807, 
Balch Rao, a Mahratta, led a force of 
60,000 men against them; but their 
whole population rose in arms, and 
attacking this numerous army, com- 


pelled it to retire. In 1810, and 
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again in 1818, they were assailed by 
other powers, who experienced the 
like fortune of defeat, and thus a long 
series of successes increased their con- 
fidence both in themselves and in the 
impregnability of their position. 

n 1818, the city of Ajmeer, some 
twenty-five miles north of the frontier 
of Mairwara, was occupied by the 
British forces, who soon became aware 
that they were in the neighbourhood of 
marauders, whose audacity made it un- 
safe for any one to go beyond the city 
walls after sunset. They were called, 
as we were told, Mairs, and lived by 
Ht fo 3 blackmail on the cultivators 
and chiefs around. It was at that 

riod that we first heard of their ex- 
istence. A young officer, on his own 
entreaty, obtained leave to go amongst 
these mountaineers and sketch their 
unknown hills. This was Captain, now 
Colonel Hall, who was thus the first 
European who trod their virgin soil, 
and whose name in the hereafter, was 
to be for ever associated with the his- 
tory of their race. 

An agreement was entered into with 
these Mairs, by which they bound 
themselves to abstain from plundering. 
This they observed only as long as they 
could not help it, and it became neces- 
sary to use compulsion. The ha- 
zardous task of gaining a knowledge of 
the features of the country and other 
information before attacking it, was 
undertaken by Captain Hall. 


“With a view (says Colonel Dixon) to 
gaining the knowledge of the features of the 
country, so necessary for the successful con- 
duct of military operations, a party of four 
officers, accompanied by a strong escort, of a 
company of infantry, a troop of cavalry, and 
a number of Hurkaras proceeded from Nus- 
seerabad, via Loolooa to Shamgurh, iu Mair- 
wara. Of this party was Colonel (then 
Captain) Hall, of the Quartermaster- Gene- 
ral’s department, who afterwards was en- 
trusted with the charge of the district, and 
who commenced the then apparently hope- 
less task of improving the morals of the 
Mairs. There was also an officer of engi- 
neers, and the party was accompanied by 
Devee Singh, the Thakoor of Mussooda. 
Having proceeded thus far without moles- 
tation, they attempted to penetrate by the 
Jak Ghatta to Dilwara, but the Mairs col- 
lected in force and occupied the pass in front 
of them, and they were obliged to alter their 
route, and passed vid Soorajpoora to Khur- 
wah, where they halted for the night. 
Some considerable robberies were committed 
during the night, and aechuprassie was re- 
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ported to have been wounded ; but no serious 
attack was made upon them, and the neces- 
sary local information having been gained, 
the party returned to Nusseerabad.”—p. 19. 


In this passage there is a small mis- 
take. The escort was merely for 
Colonel Hall while reconnoitring, but 
wishing to see and learn more than he 
could, while so attended, he left the es- 
cort, and entered Shamgurh, the chief 
town of the Mairs, accompanied only by 
an officer of engineers. Their escape 
was providential, the Mairs being well 
aware that we were contemplating an 
attack upon them, and having, at the 
moment, actually sent an agent to in- 
spect and report upon the British 
force. The account which their mes- 
senger gave on his return, does not do 
much credit to their intelligence de- 
partment :— 


“The first thing (says Colonel Dixon) 
which he saw was a number of Sepoys un- 
dressed, bathing and eating; and observing 
so many of them with the Juneo, or Brah- 
minical thread, across their bodies, he con- 
ceived the idea that the regiments were 
composed chiefly of Brahmins, seeing that 
in Rajpootana the distinction is almost en- 
tirely confined to that caste; and held them 
in light esteem accordingly. He next saw 
them in the evening, dressed in their red 
coats, and drilling on their respective parades: 
the exhibition seems to have fairly puzzled 
him, and on returning to his friends he re- 
ported that the British regiments were com- 
posed of Brahmins and women.” 


The Mairs had, before long, an op- 
portunity of improving their acquain- 
tance with these Brahmins and women, 
In 1819, a Sepoy force, with some 
light guns, mounted on elephants, was 
brought against them, and a simulta. 
neous attack was made on two of their 
strongholds, Loolooa and Jak. The 
pie which was framed by Colonel 

all, was perfectly successful, and the 
Mairs were again allowed to enter into 
an agreement binding themselves to 
good conduct for the future; this, 
however, they did not much regard, 
and in another year they were in open 
arms against us. It had by this time 
become manifest that all attempts to 
advance the prosperity of our pos- 
sessions in Rajpootana would be una- 
vailing, until the Mairs were reduced 
to order; and it was accordingly re- 
solved on—first, to subdue, and then, 
if possible, to keep them quiet. Their 
subjection was attended with more of 
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difficulty than was probably expected ; 
while the keeping of them quiet—to 
all ete. almost impracticable— 
was thoroughly accomplished through 
‘* that more excellent way” which was 
pursued by Colonel Hall. 

In pursuance of this determination, 
at the close of 1820, a British force 
again marched against the Mairs, and, 
attacking them at Huttoon and Burar, 
met on each occasion a very spirited 
resistance, At the former place, the 
well-directed fire of their matchlocks 
taught us to regard them with respect ; 
and at Burar, they twice charged our 
artillery sword in hand. These places, 
however, were both captured; and 
Bhoput Khan, the leader of the Mairs 
in this last movement, fled to Ram- 
gurh, situated in the midst of these 
fastnesses :— 


“Certain information having about this 
time been received to this effect, a detach- 
ment of eight companies, with a party of 
cavalry, marched off in the evening, as soon 
as it was dark, and proceeded all night 
through a most difficult country, where, in 
many places, the pathway would not admit 
of two men marching abreast; and even for 
one the road was so difficult, that a mile- 
and-a-half an hour was about the rate accom- 
plished by the detachment. However, strug- 
ging on, they arrived at and surrounded 

amgurh by dawn. Just as arrangements 
were being made for an attack, the inhabi- 
tants discovered the unexpected danger that 
impended over them, and the alarm was 
given; but it was too late. No time was 
lost on our part ; and the troops, penetrating 
into the town on all sides, killed and 
wounded 150 men, and took about 200 pri- 
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soners. Bhoput Khan, of Huttoon, was 
among the former.”— Sketch, p. 23. 


This surprise in their own strong- 
hold, attended as it was with the loss 
of their leaders, ought to have been a 
decided blow to the Mairs; but they 
were slow at comprehending a defeat, 
and in another week encountered us 
again. The lesson they received on 
that occasion concluded the campaign. 

We have felt it to be but justice to 
these undisciplined mountaineers to 
show that, in their several conflicts 
with our troops, they made a resis- 
tance worthy of their fame for courage 
—worthy of men who encounter tigers 
with no other weapon than a sword, 
and of whom it has been remarked, 
that they never boast. . It is, also, we 
think, a matter of some interest to note 
that Colonel Hall, who was afterwards 
the true regenerator of the Mairs, was 
the first British officer who entered their 
territory, and that he took a prominent 
part* in every service against them, 

These successes, which took place in 
January, 1821, were followed by the 
formal submission of the Mairs, who 
have never since rebelled against our 
rule. Before, however, that rule 
could be fairly established, there were 
difficulties to be overcome, which ori- 
ginated in the too generous spirit of 
the East India Company. n the 
conquest of Mairwara, many of its 
towns and villages were claimed by the 
neighbouring Rajpoot states of Me- 
war and Marwar, as of right belong- 
ing tothem. Their claims rested, in 
fact, on but slender grounds, but they 


* The surprise at Ramgurh was arranged and conducted by Colonel (then Captain) Hall. 
In announcing the capture of this place, the officer who commanded on the occasion. refers 
particularly “to the arrangements of Captain Hall, of the Quartermaster-General’s depart- 
ment,” by which “the detachment was brought to the scene of operation exactly at the 
most eligible moment—a matter of great importance to the success of the enterprise.” A 
postscript adds, in accordance with the passage cited from Colonel Dixon, that “ this de~ 
cided operation was effected after a night-march of thirteen hours, through a trackless and, 
then thought, impassable country.” 

The dispatch of the officer who commanded on the occasion of our final encounter with the 
Mairs, and which is dated January 24th, 1821, refers as follows to Captain Hall :— 

“Tf I omitted to notice the valuable services rendered on this occasion by Captain Hall, 
the Deputy-Quartermaster-General, who accompanied the detachment, I should fail in my 
duty. The very correct nature of the information he was in possession of, enabled him to 
conduct the detachment directly upon the enemy, who were found to occupy (as he had pre- 
viously informed me they did), in very considerable numbers, the whole length of an exten- 
sive and high range of difficult hills, the detachment driving them before it, but previously 
having to extend itself for a distance of more than two miles along the foot of the range, and 
under the observation of the enemy. The exertions of Captain Hall when the attack com 
menced were equal to the previous intelligence with which he had conducted the detachment 
to the scene of action ; and hé led in person one of our parties, ascending the most diffic 
part of the range, and driving before him the enemy.” e 
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were unfortunately admitted, and the 
districts made over. ‘Thus the Mairs, 
who had never before known any 
ruler, were, in the first instance, placed 
under separate governments, part of 
their territory being ceded to Marwar, 
part to Mewar, while the remainder 
was affixed to the British province of 
Ajmeer. There was, in consequence, 
no controlling authority to enforce 
order, no unity of purpose to effect re- 
medial measures. Confusion was the 
natural result. The criminals of one 
jurisdiction found shelter in another— 
punishments were arbitrary and se- 
vere—and the country was infested by 
organised bandittii We may add, 
that the political agent who was in 
charge of Ajmeer, had already enough 
to engage his best attention. The ob- 
vious remedy for such a state of things 
was the subjection of the territory to 
one authority, and the vesting that 
authority in some officer of known 
ability. This was at length arranged. 
The Meywar and Marwar villages 
were, in 1823-4, placed, for a certain 
number of years, under our manage- 
ment; and in 1822, Captain Henry 
Hall, now Colonel Hall, C.B., was se- 
lected by the Marquis of Hastings, for 
the important appointment of superin- 
tendent, political and military, in 
Mairwara.* Within six months after, 
the predatory bands were broken 
up, their leaders captured, the passes 
were opened, and traflic permitted to 
proceed without impediments. Single 
constables took the place of armed 
troops for all purposes of police and 
revenue; ‘and thus,” says Colonel 
Dixon, “under the guidance of one 
master hand, a regular government 
was for the first time established.” 
The hand of Colonel Hall, though 
often unseen, was indeed guiding every 
step of progress in Mairwara. In the 
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suppression of the border combinations 
just mentioned, as well as in the more 
important proceedings which affected 
the social organisation, or the political 
condition of the country, he was ac- 
tive. It was, as we have before ob- 
served, his principle to effect as much 
as possible through the instrumenta- 
lity of the Mairs themselves, that so 
they might feel each act to be their 
own, and not one to which they were 
in any way compelled. To bring this 
to pass, however, much of previous 
effort was needed, to lead them more 
fully to appreciate the evils of existing 
circumstances, as well as the advan- 
tage of the proposed change. 

One of the early acts of Colonel 
Hall was the formation of the Mair 
battalion. He saw that these hardy 
mountaineers would make good soldiers, 
but his first advances towards enlisting 
them met with small encouragement. 
The elders heard his invitations to en- 
rol their sons as sepoys, with coldness 
and distrust ; and when at length re- 
cruits came forward, the first pro- 
ceeding to which it was necessary to 
submit them, was that of being washed 
with soap and water. A high au- 
thority soberly assures us, that ‘ every 
Chinaman goes unwashed from his 
cradle to his grave ;”¢ and in this par- 
ticular, the Mairs may be said to emu- 
late the children of the flowery land. 
They scarcely ever bathe, or change 
their clothes from the day they are 
first put on until they are fairly worn 
out. Many, after having served a 
short time, returned to their villages, 
duty and subordination being, as they 
thought, incompatible with their feel- 
ings of independence. Recruits, too, 
went back to their homes at night, 
and on its being made known to them, 
that they must either stay in their 
quarters or give up the service, a new 


* It appears that Captain Hall was, on the earnest recommendation of Sir David Ochter- 
lony, the president in Malwa and Rajpootana, “lent” from the Quarter-master General’s de- 
partment, for this service ; and in noticing the appointment and the formation of the Mair bat- 
talion, Colonel Dixon speaks of the complimentary tone in which the Governor-General was 
pleased to invest this officer with his political and military authority. ‘The prominent fea- 
ture,” he adds, when speaking of the order to raise the Mair battalion, “ was the option ac- 
corded by the Government to the commandant, of retaining command of the corps after it 
had been raised, and reported disciplined by the general officer of the division ; or of returning 
to the Quarter-master General’s department, with the benefits of any promotion to which he 
would have succeeded, had he never quitted it.” Such condescension and kind consideration 
on the part of the Government, are matters of extremely rare occurrence.—Sketch, p. 41. 

+ This is stated on the authority of Dr. Wilson, who had charge of our hospitals in China. 
V. “ Medical Notes on China.” By John Wilson, M.D., F.R.S., Inspector of Naval Hospital 
and Fleets. » 
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report got abroad, well calculated to 
render enlistment still more unpopular. 
It was said, and no doubt thought, 
by some of the elders, that the real 
object of our Government was to col- 
lect the youth of the country, nomi- 
nally to be enrolled as sepoys, but ac- 
tually to be made away with, so that 
we should receive no opposition save 
from the old people. Apprehension 
and distrust, however, yielded to for- 
bearance and consideration, and be- 
fore long service in the corps was 
eagerly sought after. From the re- 
ports of some reviewing oflicers of dis- 
tinction, referred to in the ‘ Sketch,” 
it appears, that in their opinion, “ the 
Mairwara local corps would stand 
the test of comparison with some of 
the best-disciplined regiments in the 
service ; and Colonel Dixon speaks of 
occasions, on which the conduct of this 
battalion in the field, under his com- 
mand, fully supported these high anti- 
cipations. We, however, desire to 
view this corps in another phase, as an 
agent in civilisation, and in this re- 
spect, it appears to have realised the 
warmest hopes which even Mr, Kaye* 
would entertain of the good-working 
of a landwher system.” ‘‘ The corps,” 
says Colonel Hall, in an extract from 
his report on Mairwara, dated Decem- 
ber, 1834, cited in Colonel Dixon’s 
work, ‘has contributed materially 
towards reforming the Mair popula- 
tion. The regularity of conduct, punc- 
tual discharge of duty, cleanliness, and 
unqualified submission required; the 
good faith observed in all transactions ; 
the congenial subsistence offered to 
many ; the full confidence reposed, and 
the kind treatment shown, could not 
fail of conciliatory effect ; besides, on 
the other hand, being a body for 
coercion, which the population must 
have been well-convinced of, was fully 


qualified from bravery, fidelity, and ‘ 


local knowledge, to inflict ample pun- 
ishment, should the necessity be im- 
posed.” In addition to habits of order, 
the young men acquired in the batta- 
lion dexterity in useful labour, in the 
digging of wells, the construction and 
—~ of embankments, weirs, and 
other works of the first importance in 
their locality; and as the period of 
service was not long, and discharges 


were easily obtained, these acquire- 
ments became rapidly diffused, exhi- 
biting their results in the improved 
appearance both of the country and 
its inhabitants :— 


“Until 1835, many of the Mair corps 
were accustomed to take their discharge 
after three years’ service—their intention in 
entering the corps being to save sufficient 
money for the purchase of a couple of bul- 
locks. Having attained the object of their 
ambition, they would return to their villages 
to take up the occupation of husbandmen. 
Since that period, Tukavee advances have 
been freely imparted to all persons to whom 
it was desirable to afford pecuniary aid for 
agricultural purposes. Still discharges from 
the corps are frequent. The construction of 
works of irrigation, by which waste land 
is brought into productive fertility, when 
taking place at the villages inhabited by the 
sepoys, induces them at once to seek their 
discharge, and become cultivators. Havyil- 
dars and naicks, with the pension establish- 
ment only a few years in prospective, 
have been induced to quit the corps, and 
apply their energies to the tilling of the land. 
Thus the battalion is the school in which the 
youth are taught obedience and the arts of 
civilised life. Remaining with it sufficiently 
long to have attained confirmed habits of ci- 
vilisation, they return to their homes to im- 
part their knowledge to their village, and 
themselves become tutors. In this man- 
ner has the corps proved an instrument 
of great utility, in disseminating knowledge, 
and conducing to aid us in the social advance- 
ment and improvement of the rural popula- 
tion.”—pp. 45-6. 


Another of the civilising agencies 
introduced by Colonel Hall related to 
the administration of justice. Prior to 
the subjugation of the Mairs, the sword 
most usually decided controversies and 
redressed wrongs. Every man stood 
on his own strength, or that of his kin- 
dred. Loss of life ensued, and feuds 
were generated. ‘The only peaceable 
modes of adjudication resorted to were 
various kinds of superstitious ordeals. 
Colonel Hall established a form of pun- 
chayut, or jury elected by the parties, 
for the determination of all complaints 
of wrong, excepting cases of crime, 
which has been found to work well. 
The course of procedure is in some 
respects singular, but it is admirably 
suited to the character and condition 
of the people, considerations which have 


* V. “ The Social Condition and Education of the People.” By Joseph Kaye, Esq., M,A.— 
2 vols. Noticed by us in a preceding Magazine, as a work of great ingerest. 
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been too often lost sight of by the 
paper reformers and Benthams of our 
day :— 


“The complainant presents a written pe- 
tition in Oordoo, in which is embodied the 
particulars of his grievance, At the close of 
his complaint he expresses his willingness, 
or otherwise, to have his case settled by pun- 
chayut. An order is then passed for the at- 
tendance of the defendant. On his appear- 
ing, the complaint is explained to him, when 
he delivers in a counter statement, signify- 
ing, at the same time, by what mode he 
wishes to be tried. Should each party desire 
a punchayut, each names his respective arbi- 
trators, the number of whom is alone li- 
mited by the pleasure of the contending par- 
ties. Sometimes the jury consists of twelve 
members on each side. Generally speaking, 
on the score of economy, each restricts its 
quota to three or four members. Objection 
to members on account of nearness of kin, or 
other reasonable grounds, are allowed, and 
substitutes are named to supply the place of 
those challenged or rejected. The complain- 
ant and defendant then enter into engage- 
ments to abide by the decision of the pun- 
chayut, except in case of disapproval, by 
paying a fine to the Government, when a 
new trial is allowed. In like manner, the 
arbitrators bind themselves by engagements 
to do strict and impartial justice in the case 
submitted to their decision ; in failure there- 
of, a stated sum is forfeited. All prelimi- 
naries having been arranged, the case comes 
under investization. Each party finds its 
arbitrators in food, which varies in quality 
according to the means of the parties. On 
the decision of the case, the expense devolves 
on the losing side. As the elders are chiefly 
selected, from their respectability and in- 
ferred knowledge of right, for this duty, 
delay in coming to a decision is not unusual ; 
influenced, perhaps, bythe circumstance that 
they are found in food whilst engaged in such 
investigation. Feelings of pride, and the 
imagined honour of their clan, more fre- 
quently induce delay, when matters between 
two opposite septs are under discussion, Pun- 
chayuts have taken a month or five weeks 
to consider the questions at issue. Having 
at length come to a decision, their opinion, 
recorded in writing, is read and explained to 
the complainant and defendant, who approve 
or disapprove of the decree of the ‘ punch’ ac- 
cordingly as their feelings prompt them. 
Their decision, generally speaking, is una- 
nimous. When otherwise, the opinion of 
three-fourths of the members is necessary to 
make their decree binding. Although dis- 
sentients are at liberty, on paying the sti- 
pulated fine, regulated in reference to the 
largeness of the case at issue, to demand a 
fresh trial, this privilege is rarely claimed. 
The Mairs, when allowed time for considera- 
tion, are open to reasons and they well know, 
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when there is a large majority opposed to 
them, cogent reasons exist for this decision 
the more particularly as these arbitrators, or 
a portion of them, have so decided the case. 
The superintendent will generally know when 
the decision of a ‘ punch’ is not consonant with 
the usages of the people. His explanation is 
received willingly by the arbitrators, when 
any deviation from common usage is pointed 
out to them. In this way, by observing a 
temperate, conciliatory tone towards the jury, 
a slight modification of their decree not un- 
frequently has the desirable effect of bringing 
round a razeenamah on both sides.” —Sketch, 
pp. 77-8. 


This extract will be sufficiently in- 
telligible, notwithstanding its hard 
terms of Eastern law. It shows that 
the system was selected, not for its 
symmetry, but for its suitability to the 
people. They had before a puncha- 
yut, but it was rarely resorted to, be- 
cause there was no authority to enforce 
its decrees. This imperfect tribunal, 
remodelled by Colonel Hall, has been 
found to answer so well, that for the 
last twenty-six years, that is, during 
the whole period of our rule in Mair- 
wara, no appeal has been made beyond 
the superintendent of the district. 

Minor offences are punished by im- 
prisonment ; serious crimes, by trans- 
portation or death. Death has never 
been inflicted from the first pacification 
of the country in 1824, and in the long 
period that has since intervened, 
but three persons have been trans- 
ported. These simple, inland people, 
however, look on the punishment of 
transportation beyond sea with far 
more of terror than that of death. 
‘Their imagination,” says Colonel 
Dixon, “ fails to depict the state of 
suffering and privation experienced by 
those who are consigned to ‘ Khala 
Panee.’ Their state is that of com- 
plete uncertainty. Hence the  cri- 
minals that have been transported live 
vividly in the recollection of their 
friends ; and hence it is that this pun- 
ishment is regarded more awfully than 
death, which at once removes the sub- 
ject of all doubts about him.” 

It is a peculiar and striking feature 
in the penal system of Colonel Hall, 
that offenders are compelled to make 
good the value of stolen property, and 
further, to provide for the expenses of 
their own support whilst in gaol, as 
well as to defray their share of the ex- 
penses of conviction. In some in- 
stances poverty precludes this; but as 
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a general rule, prisoners are required 
to arrange these contingencies, and if 
unable to liquidate them at once, to 
bind themselves to contribute a fixed 
sum at each successive harvest. his 
is practicable in a country where every 
peasant is more or less a cultivator, 
and has some share of the lands of his 
village :— 


“ The system,” says Colonel Hall, in his 
report, already cited, “is efficacious not- 
withstanding its mildness. Besides being a 
direct preventative of crime, it has tended 
materially to soften the character, to remove 
atrocity, to enlist the feelings of the coun- 
try, and consequently its active support in 
aid of the police, and to render resistance to 
capture, even by a single chuprassee (con- 
stable) very rare. In such a country two 
thousand policemen would be ineffectual 
without the cordial support of the inhabi- 
tants; so that their good will is of primary 
importance.” 


The inhabitants of Mairwara are, 
as we have before observed, separated 
nominally into two religious divisions, 
Moosulmans and Hindoos, but they 
intermarry, and, save that the former 
practise circumcision, and bury their 
dead, their customs are almost iden- 
tical. The Hindoos are the least sec- 
tarian of all who anywhere profess that 
ancient infidelity. They wholly disre- 
gard the set forms of ablution, prepara- 
tion of food, and others. They pay no 
religious reverence to the idols wor- 
shipped by the orthodox of their per- 
suasion elsewhere, but have their own 
deities. Their principal food is In- 
dian corn and barley bread ; they eat, 
without hesitation, of sheep, goats, and 
even cows, have no interdiction as to 
the use of spirituous liquors, but 
never touch hog’s flesh, deer, fish, or 
fowls. 

The most remarkable and pernicious 
of the Mair customs were, the sale of 
women, female infanticide, and an ex- 
tensive system of slavery. Women 
were looked upon as property to be 
disposed of or transferred, with the 
same facility as cattle or land. On the 
death of a father, the mother lapsed 
to the son as part of the paternal inhe- 
ritance, and ke could sell her at his 
pleasure, provided he adhered to the 
rules of his clan. A wife might be 
disposed of at any time. These usages 
arose from no defect of natural affec- 
tion, which we are assured this people 
possess as much as others, but from an 
equity of their own, having its origin 
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in their marriage contracts. On a 
marriage engagement taking place, the 
first step, the most needful, and the 
most strictly enforced of all, was, that 
a certain sum—and in reference to 
their condition, a high one—should be 
paid to the wife’s father. From this 
flowed the right of sale, whether as 
wife or mother, it being regarded as 
no more than an equivalent for the 
sum invested in the original purchase. 
Strange as such a practice may seem, 
it will, no doubt, appear still more 
singular that it was never regarded by 
the women as either a grievance or a 
degradation. On the contrary, they 
were rather flattered at being the sub- 
jects of so clear a test of value. This 
was their custom from time immemo- 
rial, and when spoken to about it, 
neither woman nor man felt it to be in 
the least wrong. The well-known eu- 
logy on the French sauce, that it might 
tempt a man to eat his own father, has 
its pendant amongst the Mairs, for one 
of them declared without reserve, that 
*¢ he had sold and eat his own mother,” 
meaning that he had expended on him- 
self the money he had gained by sell- 
ing her. Colonel Hall traced this de- 
moralising practice, and that of infan- 
ticide, to their cause, and dealing with 
that cause, succeeded in putting them 
down. ‘* The measures,” says the 
work before us, “ which were adopted 
in view to the complete prohibition of 
female infanticide, and the marked 
success which characterised these pro- 
ceedings, are fully detailed in Colonel 
Hall's report, under date 31st July, 
1827.” Colonel Dixon then gives the 
principal paragraphs of that report, of 
which we transcribe the following :— 


“Par. Sth. It is most satisfactory to be 
able to report the complete and voluntary 
abolition of the two revolting customs—fe- 
male infanticide, and the sale of women. 
Both crimes were closely connected, having 
had their origin in the heavy expenses at- 
tending marriage contracts. The sums were 
payable by the male side, were unalterable, 
equal for the rich and poor, without any 
abatement whatever in favour of the latter. 
What first established the payment is un- 
known, but it was so sacred, inviolable, and 
even a partial deviation so disgraceful, that 
the most necessitous of the tribe would not 
incur the imputation. 

“6th. Hence arose as decided a right over 
the person of women, as over cattle or other 
property. They were inherited, and disposed 
of accordingly, to the extent even of sons 
selling their own mothers. 
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“7th. Hence, also, arose infanticide. The 
sums payable were beyond the means of so 
many, that daughters necessarily remained 
on hand after maturity, entailed immoral 
disgrace, and thus imposed a necessity for 
all female progeny becoming victims te their 
family honour. 

“8th. On the establishment of British 
rule, both evils gradually diminished. Fe- 
males were not allowed to be transferred, 
except for conjugal purposes ; their consent 
was to be obtained, and their choice con- 
sulted; kind, humane treatment was en- 
forced, and the whole system of considering 
them as mere cattle was discouraged, with- 
out any indication, however, of interference 
with a right of property so long existing. 

“9th. Female infanticide was at once pro- 
hibited, and though many, no doubt, still 
fell secret sacrifices from the great facility of 
undetected destruction, yet the danger, aided 
by improved feeling, increased the survivors 
so considerably, as to force upon the Mairs a 
due sense of the root of the evil, and a ge- 
neral wish for its removal by a reduction of 
the regulated sum of contract; but they 
were averse, indeed declared their inability, 
to alter their long-established sacred custom 
themselves, and earnestly entreated it might 
be effected by an order of authority, binding 
all to obedience by heavy penalties. This 
was promised in a general way, in case of 
necessity ; but as there were many points to 
be settled, and it was advisable to ascertain 
the general feeling with accuracy, as well as 
to avoid interference, if possible, a general 
puncbayut was strongly urged, either to de- 
cide the matter, or, at all events, aid in the 
forming of appropriate regulations. 

“10th. After the lapse of a few months 
allowed for consideration, the whole was 
settled in public punchayut, and its resolu- 
tions were confirmed without the slightest 
alteration, so that the proceeding originated 
with, and has been carried through by, the 
inhabitants themselves; nor has there been 
a single petition against it, either pending 
or subsequent to adjustment. 

“11th. They have lowered the sum pay- 
able on marriage contracts, abolished all 
right of subsequent sale, and fixed a year’s 
imprisonment, or 200 rupees fine, with ex- 
clusion of caste, as the punishment for de- 
viation”—pp. 30-31. 


We pause to admire the discretion 
with which Colonel Hall made this 
people to such an extent their own 
reformers, effecting as much as pos- 
sible through them, so that when au- 
thority was used it was hardly ap- 
parent. It will, however, be obvious, 
that such results could not be attained 
without much both of previous arrange- 
ment and exertion :— 


“ Thus,” says the ‘Sketch,’ after citing 
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the paragraphs we have just transcribed, 
“thus infanticide received its death-blow 
through the diminution of the expense at- 
tendant on marriage, which was now brought 
within the means of all sections of society, 
For many years past no female children had 
been put to death. The practice has fallen 
altogether into desnetude. Indeed, so greatly 
have the ideas of the people changed on this 
and other usages since the introduction of 
our rule, that the commission of such an 
act would now be viewed as a most heinous 
crime. Personal advantage has, however, 
had its weight in bringing round the desired 
reform. Daughters are no longer looked 
upon as a source of trouble and anxiety; 
marriage being open to the poorest classes, 
they are much in requisition. Hence fathers 
rejoice on the birth ofa daughter, seeing they 
are more regarded as a source of wealth”— 
p. 31. 


In the convention just spoken of, 
the remuneration for a bride’s father 
was restricted to 106 rupees, and the 
re-marriage of widows was also pro- 
vided for. Twelve days after the death 
of a husband, two mantles were placed 
before his widow—one red, the other 
white. If she took the former, it im- 
plied her preference for re-marriage, 
and the person who accepted her was 
bound to pay her sons—or, in case she 
had none, her brothers—from 200 to 
500 rupees. ‘The money thus realised 
went to provide these sons or brothers 
with wives. If her choice fell upon the 
white mantle, it indicated her desire to 
bring up her family, and remain at the 
head of her own household. In these 
arrangements of the Mairs, we have 
another instance of the singularity of 
their sentiments. In their estimation, a 
widow is worth more thana maid. The 
remuneration on the marriage of the 
former varies, as we see, from 200 to500 
rupees, while, in case of that of the lat- 
ter, it is fixed at the farlowerrate of 106 
rupees. We know not whether it will 
be regarded as equally remarkable that, 
of all the decrees made at this conven- 
tion, the hardest to enforce was that 
which prohibited husbands from selling 
their wives. Our text informs us, 
that— 


“Though infanticide had been at once 
checked by the decree of the punchayut, 
yet it was a matter of considerable difficulty 
to restrain husbands from selling their wives. 
The interference of authority was necessary 
on all occasions where a deviation from the 
decision of the elders was made known. 
The bargain was annulled, the wife taken 
back, and the money returned; a small fine 
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being imposed on both parties on account of 
their dereliction from established rule, Should 
the husband refuse to take back his wife, he 
was at liberty to give her leave to follow the 
bent of her inclination, but on no account 
was her sale sanctioned” —p. 32, 


After enumerating so many eccen- 
tric usages, we must add, that notwith- 
standing these, the Mairs have strong 
domestic affections, and a high sense 
of honour. Colonel Dixon represents 
them (p. 33) as “ faithful, kind, and 
generous ;” with a strong clannish at- 
tachment toeach other. ‘‘ They are,” 
he says, ‘‘ very regardless of life, and 
always ready to take their own or those 
of others for trifling causes. They 
are, moreover, much attached to their 
families, and the dishonour of their 
wives is avenged by death alone.” 

Colonel Hall was equally successful 
in abolishing slavery, which, though 
generally exempt from the character 
of ill-usage, prevailed extensively, and 
was necessarily productive of many 
evils. In addition to its ordinary 
source, war, or the seizure of people 
in forays, and who were not redeemed, 
there were three modes and varieties 
of slavery peculiar to the Mairs. The 
first of these was denominated ‘ Chotee 
Kut” :— 


“A man suffering great oppression, pro- 
ceeds to one of the chiefs, solicits his protec- 
tion, and cuts off his ‘ Chotee,’ the lock of 
hair preserved by the Hindoos on the top 
of the head, saying — ‘I am your Chotee- 
kut; preserve me from oppression.’ The 
chief places a turban on his head, and renders 
him all the support in his power; keeping 
him in his own village. On the demise of 
the Chotee-kut, his property lapses to the 
chief, unless any of the relatives of the de- 
ceased reside in the same village. The chief, 
in return for this protection, receives a fourth 
of his gains, arising from all plundering ex- 
peditions. 

“Another kind of bondage is called 
‘ Bussee,’ which differs only from ‘ Chotee- 
kut,’ from a written engagement being en- 
tered into, instead of cutting off the lock of 
hair. All castes may become Bussees, while 
Chotee-kut cannot be provided from amongst 
those who lean to Mahommedanism. 

“* Oonglee-kut,’ is a third kind of servi- 
tude. It is of a milder form than those men- 
tioned, since the duty and respect paid, are 
those of a son towards a father. Nor is any 
power exercised over life and property. The 
ceremony of Oonglee-kut is performed by 
cutting off the little finger, and giving some 
of the blood to the chief whose protection is 
accorded. It extends to all castes.”—p. 33. 
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Those three forms of voluntary bon- 
dage were traced by Colonel Hall to 
the condition of the country as he 
found it. ‘A poor man,” says the 
work before us, “could not obtain 
justice, and being unable to bear up 
against his powerful oppressors, des- 
peration drove him to seek shelter from 
some chief ; andashe possessed nomeans 
of remunerating his protector, he re- 
linquished what is prized by all, his 
personal liberty, rather than live under 
grievances too keen for endurance.” 

Many of the social features which 
we have noticed, and most of the mi- 
series of Mairwara, were connected with 
its physical character. The hills of 
the country, like the flats of Holland, 
required that certain precautions should 
be taken before they were fairly ha- 
bitable. The object of the Dutch, 
however, was to exclude, while that of 
the Mairs must be to retain, the water. 
The measures needed to secure a supply 
of that essential element, called for 
both labour and expense, but without 
these industry could not be estab- 
lished, order could not last, the la- 
bours of Colonel Hall would be un- 
availing, and his plans visionary. This 
was, probably, the first reflection which 
he made in Mairwara, as it could hardly 
fail to strike any observant person who 
mounted its hills or crossed its valleys. 

The country is, as we have said, 
mountainous; there are no rivers or 
perennial rivulets, and as the rain runs 
off with extreme rapidity, the soil is 
but partially saturated. The rains, 
too, are precarious, bad seasons being 
the rule, and good the exception. The 
whole amount of rain in good seasons 
rarely exceeds twenty-two inches, and 
usually ranges from eight to twelve. In 
1832 no single shower fell, and the 
province experienced all the miseries of 
a famine. The cattle perished, and 
numbers of the Mairs fied to Malwa, 
while those who remained had, in many 
cases, only the alternative of death by 
starvation, or life by plunder. In or- 
dinary seasons, too, a break of twenty- 
five or thirty days without a shower 
often induced results almost as dis- 
astrous. Some villages were destitute 
of water, even for domestic purposes, 
during the hot months, and their in- 
habitants were compelled to emigrate 
to more favourable localities until the 
rains returned. At other places the 
people had to carry water from a dis- 
tance of two miles. Thus were the 
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labours of the inhabitants interrupted, 
their minds unsettled, and their amend- 
ment rendered hopeless, unless it could 
be shown them that it was practicable 
to provide against such calamities. 
Colonel Hall then saw at once that the 
great want of the district was water, 
and that it must be his first object to 
construct tank-embankments, and to 
teach and encourage the people to sink 
wells, and to make dams, weirs, * nar- 
rees,” and every other appliance and 
form of reservoir of which it was pos- 
sible to avail themselves, either for the 
purposes of irrigation or for the pre- 
servation of water. All this was, in 
his position, attended with peculiar 
difficulty. The peasants he had todeal 
with were at that period, idle, indolent, 
untrained to labour, and without con- 
fidence in themselves, and he knew that 
the Government would not at first 
sanction any large outlay on tank-em- 
bankments, or other public works 
which they might require as experi- 
mental. 

A tank in Mairwara is a very diffe- 
rent thing from what it is in Europe, 
or even in Bengal. In Europe, it means 
a small reservoir for holding water, 
known chiefly in ships and manufac. 
tories. In Bengal, it is arectangular ex- 
cavation, of no great size, filled by rain, 
and used either for ornament or for 
bathing. In Mairwara it is a lake— 
an artificial iake or spread of water, 
—formed by embanking up a stream 
with earth or masonry, or both com- 
bined, for the purposes of irrigation, or 
to serve as a fountain-head to the 
springs of wells. The native name is 
tulao, or tulab, and tulaos are distin- 

uished from the smaller reservoirs of 

engal by the circumstance, that the 
latter are excavations, while in Mair- 
wara the water is retained by a bund or 
embankment, and spreads over and 
above the land. It is remarkable that 
Mairwara, where such works are indis- 
pensable, is admirably adapted for their 
construction. To the making of a 
tulao, it is necessary that the face of 
the country should possess an irregu- 
lar, uneven surface, traversed by hol- 
lows and corresponding elevations, The 
bund is thrown across the low grounds, 
whereby the water is obstructed in its 
passage, and being collected into a 
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body, it constitutes a tulao, or tank. 
Mairwara has precisely the features 
here described, and, besides, usually 
affords other facilities, in the provision 
of stone and lime, and a supply of wood 
for calcining. Still, though these need- 
ful works are happily attended in that 
country with less than their ordinary 
cost elsewhere, they necessarily involve, 
in labour and other ways, a large ex- 
ere which as we have intimated, 

‘olonel Hall could hardly expect the 
Government to authorise very freely, 
until he was enabled to exhibit their 
value and importance. Under these 
circumstances, he was obliged to pro- 
ceed more gradually than he could have 
wished, and the marvel is, how he ad- 
vanced the industry of the country so 
rapidly as materially to aid him in car- 
rying out his reforms, and raising its 
character and condition. 

During the time he was in Mair- 
wara, Colonel Hall constructed seven 
of these vast irrigation lakes, or tank- 
embankments, besides repairing others 
of large extent, which had never been 
available for agricultural purposes ; and 
he succeeded in leading the people to 
sink wells, and to avail themselves of 
smaller works, and inexpensive contri- 
vances for husbanding the rain. His 
great tank-embankments are models of 
work of that description. One of 
these, the ‘* Gohana tank-embank- 
ment,” was selected by the Govern- 
ment of Agra for an example, and its 
plans and details are given in the 
“Sketch” (p. 164). “It forms,” 
says Captain Baird Smith,* “a very 
beautiful lake, securing 250 acres of 
cultivation, giving food and occupa- 
tion to fifty-nine families, and amply 
repaying the State’s outlay.” It has 
now stood five-and-twenty years, in a 
climate well calculated to test its sta- 
bility, and is likely to last as long as 
the hillsaround it. The Mairs saw by 
the result of these works that it was in 
their own power to guard against the 
hazards of the seasons; and learned to 
expect with confidence the return for 
their labours. Thus was the main 
impediment to their industry removed ; 
and thus, with ancillary reforms, and 
the constant inspection and unfailing 
encouragement of their benevolent go- 
vernor, and supported by the convic- 


* 'V. the valuable and interesting work on “ Italian Irrigation,’ by Captain R. Baird 
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tion that the East India Company was 
interested in their advancement, were 
these wild mountaineers of 1820—these 
Tshmaels of the hills, these outlaws, un- 
civilised, half-famished, and unclad, 
transformed into peaceful, happy pea- 
sants, living in security and comfort 
on the fruits of their own industry ; 
and when, after thirteen years of in- 
cessant labour, Colonel Hall was 
warned by broken health to bid them 
a long farewell, he had the deep satis- 
faction of knowing that he left the 
poor Mair trained to good habits, 
formed to good principles, ‘clothed, 
and in his right mind :”— 


“ Thirteen years’ continued and undivided 
attention to the affairs of the district had,” 
says Colonel Dixon, “impaired Colonel 
Hall’s health. Taking into consideration 
the great anxiety of mind which was in- 
duced, and the constant labour and expense 
that were necessarily imposed on him in 
training the wild tribes of the hills, and sub- 
stituting regularity and order for anarchy 
and disorder, the result was by no means a 
matter of surprise. A more arduous under- 
taking, in which the exercise of temper and 
conciliation, combined with firmness, were 
essentially requisite, could not be well ima- 
gined. The reform he had to introduce 
could not be effected ina moment. Time 
and confidence were indispensable to its 
gradual advance and ultimate permanency. 
The customs of a country had to be changed ; 
and honest labour and settled habits of 
thrift to be exchanged for an uncertain, pre- 
datory life. The difficulties to be encoun- 
tered were extremely formidable; yet, all 
were met with patience, and subdued through 
perseverance. His exertions had been at- 
tended with signal success. The regret of 
the people was great on hearing that he was 
about to leave them. The question in their 
minds was, who should take the kind interest 
in their welfare that had been manifested by 
him, during the thirteen years of his adini- 
nistration. 

“Whatever may have been since effected 
in ameliorating the condition of the people, 
or in advancing them in the arts of civilised 
life, it is to Colonel Hall that the credit is 
due for having laid the foundation of these 
good works.”—Sketch, p. 82. 


Colonel Hall gave up his charge in 
1835, and the East India Company, 
with their customary judgment, se- 
lected in Captain, since Colonel Dix- 


on, the person who, of all others, was 
robably the best qualified to succeed 

im. The new superintendent applied 
himself at once to working out the 
measures and developing the plans of 
his predecessor; and as the Indian 
Government was, by this time, well 
acquainted with their “advantageous 
results, there was but little difficulty 
in obtaining its sanction to the con- 
struction of large tulaos at the pub- 
lic expense, and to making advances 
in certain cases for minor improve- 
ments. In _ his first year Colonel 
Dixon erected two tulaos, and as he 
evinced the zeal and*ability that were 
expected from him, he was soon ena- 
bled to proceed more rapidly ; so that 
up to 1847, the date of his fast report, 
the number of tank-embankments and 
weirs in Mairwara, amounted to 290— 
of these seven were constructed, and 
some others repaired* by Colonel Hall ; 
the remainder being all erected under 
the direction of his‘suceessor. This 
refers only to works of the larger class, 
besides which there was, since the date 
of Colonel Dixon’s appointment, a po- 
sitive increase of 3915 in the number 
of wells, and a like progress in the 
minor appliances for irrigation. Thus 
was the primary object of Colonel 
Hall carried out, and the province 
prepared against the contingencies of 
famine. 

The attention of Colonel Dixon was 
not confined to irrigation works. He 
eonverted wide tracts of jungle land 
into fruitful fields, and observing that 
the improved condition of the people 
rendered it desirable that an impulse 
should be given to the encouragement 
of trade, that there was scarcely a mer- 
chant settled in Mairwara, that the 
Rajpoot towns monopolised the deal- 
ings of the peasantry, to their serious 
loss, that an open market and a bazaar 
were needed, and that capital, whereby 
cultivators might procure advances of 
cash on fair terms and so accelerate 
advancement, was much required, he 
came to the resolution of meeting 
these wants by building a town. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1836, he founded the 
town of Nya Nuggur (new city), 
which has answered all his expectations. 
Traders and mechanics flocked to oc- 


( * The “‘ Sketch,” in several places, states that Colonel Hall made or repaired several tanks. 
This isa mistake. He constructed seven tank-embankments of the larger class, and, besides, 


repaired others. 
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y his handsome shops, neighbouring 
vil ages replaced their mud hovels by 


solid habitations resembling those of 


the new city ; and rival bazaars arose 
in various parts of the country. The 
oe wage in 1847 consisted of 1955 
milies, and the average annual value 
of the merchandize imported, , exported, 
and passed through the city in the 
three preceding years, amounted to 
£147,191. Provision has been made 
for amply supplying the inhabitants 
with water; trees give their refreshing 
shade in the chief streets, at the gate- 
ways, and in the roads which approach 
the town; and by having broad 
streets parallel to each other, inter- 
secting the town from north to south 
and from east to west, ventilation has 
been ensured, and health preserved. 
Uniformity in the buildings, and re- 
gularity in their construction have 
been attended to ; and in 1838, a ram- 
art wall, six feet wide, twelve in the 
tions, seventeen feet high, and 
twenty-one in the bastions, and two 
miles in circuit, was carried round the 
town. The work of all this rampart is 
so good, that Colonel Sutherland, on 
seeing it in his tour of inspection, 
observed that ‘the building the town 
wall of Nya Nuggur was enough to 
immortalise one man.” 

Another of Colonel Dixon’s many 
successful efforts was the establishment 
of an annual fair at Nya Nuggur, by 
which an opportunity for more general 
intercourse was afforded to those se- 
cluded mountaineers. We can ima- 

ine the interest with which he and 
is predecessor must alike regard this 
picture of the first fair :— 


“The fair was numerously attended by 
the people, decked out in their best attire, 
and accompanied by their minstrels. Clans, 
kept apart by the feuds of ages, now met 
on one neutral spot, and greeted each other. 
Opportunity was then afforded for forming a 
judgment as to the industry or sloth of par- 
ticular sections. The dress of the indus~ 
trious shone conspicuous, while shame and a 
firm resolution to amend, characterised those 
whose appearance was shabby. The females 
of the industrious classes were extremely well 
dressed. Seated on the flat roofs of the 
bazaars in clusters, or moving about the 
fair, they more resembled the wives of Sa- 
hookars in appearance and attire than the 
matrons and daughters of the wild pre- 
datory race of Mairs. By this simple ex- 


* Vide “Sketch,” p. 118, 
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pedient of holding a fair, were the people of 
two purgunahs gathered together at one 
spot; the condition of each village, indeed 
of each separate family, was freely imparted 
to each other ; the sedulous had their reward 
in self-approbation, in having made so good 
an appearance, and then returned home 
confirmed in their habits of thrift. The 
wives of the slothful were the only sufferers 
amidst the gay and happy multitude. Plun- 
der and robbery were interdicted, and the 
only certain road to independence was appli- 
cation to labour. ‘Their lords and masters 
were importuned to improve their condition, 
and thus example had been highly beneficial. 
Much good feeling had thus been generated 
amongst the people; while all returned 
home, intent on amendment,”—/Sketch, pp. 
120-1. 


The fair is regularly maintained, and 
is attended by 8,000 or 10,000 Mairs 
as well as by Rajpoots, and others 
from the adjoining provinces. 

The building of a town and the 
establishment of the fair were so far 
successful movements; but there is a 
circumstance connected with them 
which leaves our praises not unmin- 
gled with regret. Colonel Dixon— 
*‘ the subject,” as he says, “ having re- 
ceived mature deliberation”*—thought 
proper to dedicate the fair to an Hin- 
doo idol, ‘‘ in whose wonderful deeds,” 
as he again says,t ‘the ay place 
implicit faith,” and moreover, he erect- 
ed the effigies of this idol, or hero- saint, 
mounted on a horse, sculptured in 
stone, in the centre of his town. If 
Colonel Dixon could do nothing for 
the furtherance of true religion, he 
ought not, at all events, to have lent the 
sanction of his station and of the Go- 
vernment he represents to the encou- 
ragementof idolatry. This was, accord- 
ing to the phrase of a great diploma- 
tist, * not only a crime, but an indis- 
cretion.” Nothing has so strongly ex- 
cited public feeling against the East 
India Company, nothing in their near 
hour of trial will so much endanger 
their continuance, as their alleged dis- 
couragement of Christianity ; and the 
mere fact of their uncalled-for idol at 
Nya Nuggur may be a fresh item in 
the long list of charges against them. 

The progress of the Mairs was not 
unheeded by their neighbours. The 
Ajmeer chiefs complained that their 
tenants were leaving them, tempted by 
better terms in Mairwara. Their su- 


t Ibid. p. 118, 
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perintendent wrote to this effect to 
Colonel Dixon, who, in reply, showed 
that the cause of these emigrations lay 
not in invitations from him, or reduc- 

tion in assessments, but in irrigation 
works and field improvements ; and 
that, if the Ajmeer chiefs adopted 
these, their people would not leave 
them. Eventually Colonel Dixon was 
directed to proceed to Ajmeer, and in- 
troduce there the irrigation works and 
field improvements which had been so 
successful in Mairwara. This he did, 

to the great advantage of the district, 
although from the inferior fertility of 
Ajmeer, and other causes, the results 
were not altogether so striking, either 

in production or in revenue, as in Mair- 
wara, 


“The Mairs,” says the “ Sketch,” “ have 
been singularly fortunate in the authorities 
who have been appointed to rule over them. 
Colonel Hall, C.B., devoted thirteen years 
to the amelioration of their condition. He 
taught them the arts of civilised life, and the 
duties of a soldier. The present incumbent 
has striven to follow in the steps of that able 
officer.” 


Colonel Dixon is truly entitled to 
the high praise of having emulated 
alike the zeal and the success of his 
predecessor, and it is manifest that the 
Mairs have been fortunate in their 
rulers; both in having two successive 
superintendents of rare administrative 
talents, and, during so long a period, 
but the two. One of the infirmities of 
our Asiatic empire — incidental in a 
great measure to its being ruled by 
Europeans—is the frequency of change 
in its provincial governments. A su- 
perintendent has hardly become ac- 
quainted with his position, when he is 
transferred by promotion, or compelled 
to leave by sickness. ‘Thus, Ajmeer 
has had its rulers changed eleven times 
in twenty-three years, while the hap- 

ier Mairwara has, in thirty-one years, 
Siow no other governors than Colo- 
nels Hall and Dixon. 

It is, we trust, evident that we have 
no desire to disparage the high claims 
of Colonel Dixon, but there are in his 
quarto volume some perplexing pas- 
sages to which it is right to refer, 
especially as they have ‘already occa- 
sioned overt misapprehension. 

Colonel Dixon embodies in his text, 
and adopts the following extract from 
a report made by Colonel Sutherland, 
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a high authority, who visited Mairwara 
on a tour of inspection in 1841, and 
wrote as follows for the information of 
the Governor-General of India :— 


“Much was achieved for the peace and 
agricultural prosperity of Mairwara by Colo- 
nel Hall, C.B., and the people have a lively 
sense of the benefits which they derived from 
his administration. The high degree of pros- 
perity which it has now attained, arises, how- 
ever, from the system introduced by Captain 
Dixon. He may be said to live amongst 
the people. He knows minutely the condi- 
tion of each village, and almost of its inha- 
bitants individually ; is ready to redress not 
only every man’s grievances, but to assist 
them to recover from any pecuniary or other 
difficulty in which they may be involved, 
It may be supposed that such a system could 
not be of any extensive application; but 
from what I have seen here, and from my 
experience elsewhere, I am satisfied, that in 
unimproved countries, if men of Captain 
Dixon’s energies and disposition could be 
found, this system of management may be of 
very extensive application. Captain Dixon 
has no European assistance, but his native 
establishment is so admirably disciplined and 
controlled, that whether in the construction 
of tanks, in the assessment of the revenue, 
or the administration of justice amongst this 
simple and primitive people, these establish- 
ments conduct all matters to almost as happy 
an issue as he could himself. I described at 
some length, in the fifteenth paragraph of 
my Khalsa report on the condition of Ajmeer, 
the system pursued by Colonel Dixon, and I 
need here only repeat, that it is simply to 
take from all classes alike the money value 
of a third share of the produce, to assist them 
to the utmost extent, on the part of Govern- 
ment, to obtain water for irrigation, and to 
assist them individually with money, or by a 
remission in the share of produce, according 
to the work to be done in the accomplishment 
of all objects acknowledgedly remunerative 
and useful.”—Sketch, p. 72. 


This passage is sufficiently perplex. 
ing. It speaks of a system introduced 
by Colonel Dixon, to which the pros- 
perity of the district is ascribed, while 
it names, expressly, two systems, and 
describes a third. Our complaint 
concerns not sty le, but facts, and, in 
making it, we join in every eulogy on 
the energy of Colonel Dixon. He did 
all that might become a man, and all 
that was left for him to do; but he did 
not introduce either of the two systems 
named, or the third, described in this 
extract—they being all in successful 
operation when he took charge of Mair- 
wara. 
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As we impugn this passage, we de- 
sire to be distinct. 

First, we are told that the prosperity 
of Mairwara arises “from the system 
introduced by Captain Dixon. He 
may be said to live amongst the 
people. He knows minutely,” §c. 
Surely, Colonel Dixon knows, and 
Colonel Sutherland ought to have 
known, that all this was, for thirteen 

ears, the system and practice of Co- 
onel Hall. 

Secondly, as to the system, not ex- 
pressly named, but described. ‘« Cap- 
tain Dixon has no European assis- 
tance ; but his native establishment is 
so admirably disciplined,” &c. Now, 
Colonel Dixon knows perfectly well 
that this identical establishment was 
trained to his hand by Colonel Hall; 
trained, too, from a class who were, at 
that time, habituated to falsehood and 
fraud, and that—what is unusual in 
administrative changes in India—he 
had not to part with a single member 
of it. 

Thirdly, the second system actually 
named, and the third, described above, 
is—‘* To take from all classes alike the 
money value of a third share of the 
produce ; to assist them to the utmost 
extent on the part of Government to 
obtain water for irrigation,” &c. 

The money advances for irrigation 
works were, as we have seen, greatly 
extended in the time of Colonel Dixon, 
and he was thereby enabled to accom- 
plish all that he did so well; but 

ublic works of the same description 

ad been erected, and advances made, 
in like manner, in the time of Colonel 
Hall; and it was in consequence of 
the beneficial operation of these works, 
and their proved results, that the 
system of advances was extended. It 
was a rule of the Indian Government 
at that time, not to sanction advances 
for agricultural improvements, until 
their value and importance had been 
thoroughly ascertained. On this ac- 
count, Colonel Hall was not enabled 


* “« History of the Aministration of the East 
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to proceed as rapidly with irrigation 
works as his successor; but the system 
was the same, and its value was tried, 
established, and strikingly exhibited, 
in the improved condition both of 
country and people, before Colonel 
Dixon ever built a tank. 

Thus are the three averments in 
that short extract all inaccurate. Co- 
lonel Sutherland was, no doubt, justly 

leased with the activity of Colonel 
oo and the condition of his pro- 
vinee, and possibly, in an excess of 
official felicity, forgot for a moment 
that he ever had a predecessor. 

We have good reason for remarking 
on this extract. Mr. Kaye, in his re- 
cent book* on ‘The Administration 
of the East India Company,” takes 
his account of Mairwara from the 
«« Sketch ;” does much injustice to the 
claims of Colonel Hall; and cites this 
passage in a note, as one of his main 
authorities. In the heading of his 
chapter on the ‘ Progress of Civilisa- 
tion,” we have * Dixon and the Mairs,”’ 
but not the name of Colonel Hall. 
The latter is afterwards introduced to 
us as ** Captain Hall, of the 16th Ben- 
gal Native Infantry, an officer who, in 
the Quartermaster’s department, had 
exhibited considerable ability and force 
of character,” and the moral and ad- 
ministrative reforms are mostly re- 
ferred to him ; but the irrigation-works 
are as wholly ascribed to Colonel 
Dixon as if his predecessor had never 
once thought about them. ‘ He 
(Dixon) saw at once what was the 
great want of the country. Eager to 
develop the productiveness of an un- 
yielding soil, and to stimulate the in- 
dustry of an unyielding people, he 
addressed himself to this great matter 
of the water supply, and left untried 
no effort to secure it.”t ‘The finan. 
cial results of the experiment were 
highly favourable: the moral results 
were more favourable still.”§ 

«¢ His (Dixon’s) name will live as the 
regenerator of the Mairs. It is no 


India Company.” By Jobn William Kaye, 


seem that Colonel Hall might have had a 
That gentleman thinks proper to inform us, 


in a note (p. 472), that it has been hinted to him “ from more quarters than one, that he 
has displayed something like a tendency to overrate the achievements of officers belonging 
to the Bengal Artillery ;” and expresses a natural presentiment that the charge will be 
brought against him, in reference to Colonel Dixon. 

} Kaye’s “ History of the Administration of the East India Company.”—p. 468-9, 


§ Ibid. p. 469. 
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small agemer 4 to the compiler of such 
a work as this to chronicle, even in a 
few imperfect pages, the recent annals 
of Mairwara, and to show how a wild 
and lawless people were reclaimed by 
a single European officer, taken from 
an expense-magazine.”* 

The readers of Mr. Kaye’s very 
clever book—for such it is—may ad- 
mire his style; but, as we have shown, 
they have some reason to distrust his 
authority. 

The extract on which we have been 
observing is from a report made by 
Colonel Sutherland, embodied, indeed, 
and adopted in the “Sketch ;” but we 
have now to ask the reader’s atten- 
tion to another, which is altogether 
Colonel Dixon’s own. After recording 
the retirement of Colonel Hall and his 
own appointment, Colonel Dixon pro- 
ceeds to say :— 


‘** Tt was manifest that water was the great 
desideratum, and that the first step towards 
improvement must be to provide for its sup- 
ply. It was the one thing necessary to bind 
the inhabitants to the soil, to attach them to 
our form of government, and to admit of 
our moulding them into the habits of life we 
desired. It was evident that on its pro- 
vision, which would ensure the ripening of 
the crops, depended future prosperity. It has 
been said the rains are light and uncertain ; 
but though the fall, in reference to more 
favoured climes, is small, still, were arrange- 
ments matured and carried out for retaining 
all the rain that fell on the soil, there was 
a confident promise sufficient would be re- 
served for the purpose of the cultivator. 
The plan was easy of conception ; the diffi- 
culty was to carry it out. Its enforcement 
involved the outlay of considerable sums of 
money. The people at that time were too 
impoverished to afford any gratuitous assist- 
ance. Measures involving an immediate 
expenditure for what might have been con- 
sidered a problematical benefit, were not 
likely to be favourably entertained by the 
Government. Colonel Hall, during his thir- 
teen years’ administration, had made and 
repaired seven tulaos. The benefit to the 
people and the return of revenue had been 
great, but the outlay had been inconsiderably 
small. To have progressed at the slow rate 
which then prevailed, would have been to 
have protracted the final completion of all 
the works of irrigation that were necessary, 
to an indefinite period, The superintendent 
had been recently appointed. His character 
might not be sufficiently known to the autho- 


rities to warrant a deviation from the then 
established rule, which was, to discourage 
advances or outlays on agricultural purposes. 
Still, some essay towards effecting improve- 
ment was imperative. The subject was 
brought to the notice of the Government ; 
such circumstances as favoured the project 
being duly set forth. The proposition was 
favourably entertained, and sanction ac- 
corded. The requisition embraced the con~ 
struction of two tulaos. The work contem- 
plated was inconsiderable in respect to what 
was to be accomplished—to place the coun- 
try in a position to withstand a season of 
drought. But as the Government had vouch- 
safed its sanction, there was a confident ex- 
pectation its support would be continued, 
and more liberally extended to the outlay of 
larger sums, on the utility, alike to the peo- 
ple and to the State, of works of irrigation 
being made palpably manifest. The ques- 
tion of the support of the Government having 
happily been answered in the affirmative, it 
became necessary to arrange systematically 
for the spread of improvement throughout 
the district. The expense of the larger 
works, it was evident, must be borne by us; 
but there was no reason for allowing the in- 
habitants to remain inactive. It was de« 
sirable to enlist their hearty co-operation 
in the fulfilment of contemplated improve- 
ments.”—Sketch, pp. 85-6. 


We submit that the impression which 
this passage is calculated to convey is, 
that although Colonel Hall built a few 
tanks in thirteen years, Colonel Dixon 
was the first who saw the real value of 
irrigation works, and gave the impulse 
to their construction; that, when he 
took charge of the district, the advan. 
tages arising from these might have been 
regarded as “‘ problematical” by the Go- 
vernment, and their utility as not yet 
made **palpable.” This is, accordingly, 
the impression imbibed, not only by Mr. 
Kaye, but also by Captain Baird Smith, 
who, in his valuable book on “ Italian 
Irrigation,”t gives an abstract of 
Colonel Dixon’s book ; and it appears 
again in a notice of the ‘ Sketch,” in 
the February number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine of the present year. Black- 
wood and Smith give each their meed 
of praise to Colonel Hall, but the 
case will rise from the perusal of 
both with the conviction, that the order 
of the respective merits of Colonels Hall 
and Dixon, refers the social reforms to 
the former, while the irrigation works 





* Kaye's “ History of the Administration of the East India Company.”—p. 472. 
¢ “Italian Irrigation.” By Captain Baird Smith, Bengal Artillery. 2 Vols. Blackwood: 
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and agricultural improvements are the 
fruits of ‘a new system”—*‘a new era,” 
introduced by the latter :— 


“For thirteen years,” says Captain Baird 
Smith (vol. i. pp. 404), “ Colonel Hall de- 
voted himself to the social amelioration of 
the Mairs; to the abolition of demoralising 
and pernicious customs; to the substitution 
of honest labour and settled habits of thrift 
among the people, for an uncertain predatory 
mode of life. Though it was reserved for his 
successor to develop irrigation works as a 
great engine for the improvement of the 
country and of the people, it was Colonel 
Hall who first tamed the wild race, who sub- 
stituted law and order for anarchy and dis- 
order, and so laid the foundation of all sub- 
sequent ameliorations.” 


Let the reader compare this passage 
with another in the next page (p. 405), 
when, after speaking of the appoint- 
ment of Captain Dixon, he adds :— 


“Tt soon became manifest to the new su- 
perintendent that water was the great desi- 
deratum in Mairwara, and that the first 
step,” &c. 


The same views are re-produced in 
Blackwood, a magazine which, we need 
hardly say, is not more esteemed for 
its ability than for the straightforward 
character of itsarticles, In the number 
for February, 1853, p. 208, after enu- 
merating the moral and social reforms 
of Colonel Hall, it adds :— 


“Tn 1835, ill-health drove Colonel Hall 
to another climate, and he was succeeded by 
Captain, afterwards Colonel Dixon of the 
Artillery ; with him began a new era in the 
history of Mairwara. 

“It soon became manifest to the new su- 
perintendent, that water was the great desi- 
deratum in Mairwara,” &c. 


Andso it is assumed throughout both 
the abstract of the “Sketch” in Smith, 
and the article on Mairwara in Black- 
wood, that the merit of the irrigation 
movement, without which, as we have 
already observed, all other reforms 
would be unavailing, belongs, not to 
Colonel Hall, but to Colonel Dixon. 

We do not impute to these writers 
any intentional disparagement of the 
claims of Colonel Hall. They have, 
probably, been misled by a wantof clear- 
ness in their only book of authority, 
the ‘‘ Sketch.” Colonel Dixon makes 
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many acknowledgments of the services 
of his predecessor: but, it so happens, 
that these are vague, save in their re- 
ference to social reform, and that when 
compared with other passages of his 
work, they leave those very impres- 
sions which have been taken up by 
every author who has referred to it. 

It is but justice to Colonel Dixon to 
add, that the errors of his work may 
arise from its being prepared amidst 
absorbing duties; from its having 
passed through the press while he was 
far away; and from its having been 
originally made up, less for the public 
than for the Indian Government, who 
were well acquainted with the real 
facts. However this may be, it is cer- 
tain that when Colonel Hall left Mair- 
wara, the importance of tank-embank- 
ments in that province was not ‘ prob- 
lematical,” nor had their ‘utility ” 
to be made *palpable.” ‘This officer 
had availed himself of every means in 
his power to encourage irrigation 
works, and had made their results pal- 
pable in the changed aspect of the 
country, and the improved condition 
of its people. In proof of this we can 
adduce the independent testimony of 
an accomplished observer, who had no 
disposition to describe the doings of 
the East India Company too favour- 
ably. The French naturalist, M. Victor 
Jacquemont, visited Mairwara, and 
wrote of what he saw as follows; we 
cite from the Letters from India,”* 
2nd vol, p. 285, first English edition: — 


“T have seen the superb Jaypore and the 
delightful Ajmeer; and during my very 
short stay in the latter, I have contrived to 
visit Mairwara, the former abruzzie of Raj- 
pootana. It was well worth eighty miles 
of riding, in little more than twenty-four 
hours. I saw a country whose inhabitants, 
since an immemorial time, had never had 
any other means of existence but plunder in 
the adjacent plains of Maywar and Meywar ; 
a people of murderers, now changed into a 
quiet, industrious, and happy people of shep- 
herds and cultivators. No Majpoot chiefs ; 
no Mogul emperors had ever been able to 
subdue them. Fourteen years ago, every- 
thing was to be done with them, and since 
six or seven years, everything is done 
already. A single man has worked this 
wonderful miracle of civilization—Major 
Henry Hall, the son-in-law of Colonel Fagan, 
of whom I have written to you at Deblie. 
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“ As I know it will be gratifying to your 
feelings and to your opinions on the subject, 
I shall add, my dear friend, that Major 
Hall has accomplished this admirable social 
experiment without taking a single life. 
The very worst characters of Mairwara he 
secured, confined them, or put them in irons 
at work on the roads. Those who had lived 
long by the sword, without becoming noto- 
rious for wanton cruelty, he made sol- 
diers; they became in that capacity the 
keepers of their former associates, and often 
of their chiefs; and the rest of the popula- 
tion was gained to the plough. 

* Female infanticide was prevalent with 
the Mairs, and generally through Rajpoo- 
tana; and now female casualties among in- 
fants exceed not male casualties—a proof 
that the bloody practice has been abandoned, 
and scarcely has a man been punished for it. 
Major Hall did not punish the offenders ; he 
removed the cause of the crime, and made 
the crime useless, even injurious to the 
offender, and it is never now committed. 

‘*Major Hall has shown to me, on the 
field, the corps which he has raised from 
amongst these former savages; and I have 
seen none in the Indian army in a higher 
state of discipline. He was justly proud 
of his good work, and spared no trouble to 
himself that I might see it thoroughly in the 
few hours I had to spend with him. Up- 
wards of one hundred villagers were sum- 
moned from the neighbouring villages and 
hamlets. I conversed with them on their 
former mode of life; it was a most misera- 
ble one, by their aecounts. They were 
naked and starving. Now, poor as is the 
soil of their small valleys, and barren their 
hills, every hand being set to work, there 
is plenty of clothes and food; and so sensible 
are they of the immense benefit conferred on 
them by the British Government, that wil- 
lingly they pay to it, already, 500,000 
francs, which they increase as their national 
wealth admits of it. 

“Often I had thought that gentle means 
would prove inadequate to the task of break- 
ing in populations addicted, for ages, to a 
most unruly, savage life, such as the Greeks, 
for instance ; yet the Klaphtes were but 
lambs compared to the Mairs — and the 
Mairs, in a few years, have become an in- 
dustrious and well-behaved people. 

“I see by the Bombay papers, that M. 
Capo d’Istrias has been murdered. I wish 
Major Hall were his successor; for now I 
have the greatest confidence in the efficacy 
of gentle means ; but a peculiar talent, too, 
which is a gift of nature, is required in the 
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ruler, without which, the most benevolent 
intentions would prove useless,”* 


In connexion with Jacquemont’s 
most interesting letter, we transcribe, 
from a printed document, a note ad. 
dressed to Colonel Hall, by the late Lord 
Metcalfe, then Governor-General of 
India :— 

“ Allahabad, 10th February, 1835. 

“My pear CoLonet,—Many thanks for 
your kind letters. I have read your interest- 
ing report regarding Mairwara. 

“Your management there will immor- 
talise you. It bas already brought your 
name befure the public with proud distine- 
tion. Jacquemont says you ought to be king 
of Greece. 

“You have my wishes to be whatever you 
may desire to be. 

“Yours, most sincerely, 
“C. T. Mercaure.” 


Jacquemont visited Mairwara in 
1831. Colonel Hall left that province 
in 1835. Thus it appears that four 
years before this officer left the Mairs, 
he had changed them “ into a quiet, 
industrious, and happy people of shep- 
herds and cultivators ;” that he had 
** guined them to the plough;” that 
*¢ there was plenty of food and clothes ;” 
that, at this period, he had accomplished 
their reformation—had “worked this 
miracle of civilisation.” Colonel Dixon, 
we gladly repeat, evinced the most en- 
during zeal; reclaimed large tracts; 
induced new settlers; extended irriga- 
tion works; built a town; and, as was 
said of him by a competent authority, 
‘¢did enough to immortalise one man.” 
Still the system he pursued so well, 
had been introduced and proved by his 
predecessor. 

The testimony of Jacquemont would 
alone establish the claims of Colonel 
Hall. We persuade ourselves that 
there was no actual intention of ¢m- 
pugning them; but as they have been, 
in fact, impugned, our duty, and our 
desire, is to defend the right. 

In closing our paper, we must express 
a hope, that the “* Sketch of Mairwara” 
may soon appear ina more popular 
form, making known to widening cir- 
cles of the public, the fruitful labours 
of Colonel Hall. t 





* Jacquemont, again referring to Major Hall, says (vol. ii. p. 291) :—‘ There are few 
Major Halls to work the miracles he has done.” 

T In thearticle on Mairwara in the February number of Blackwood, already referred to, 
there is the following passage :— 

“‘ While we look with a natural national pride on the great result which has subjected a 
vast continent to British rule, it is delightful to feel that, in so many cases, the details of this 
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POE AND POETRY.* 


EDGAR ALLAN POE.—ALEXANDER SMITH, 


Waar shall we say of the personal cha- 
racter and the private life of Edgar 
Allan Poe? Shall we unnecessarily 


Draw his frailties from their dread abode” — 


cruelly recapitulating the circumstan- 
ces of his mortal career, and, turning 
away from those results of his exis- 
tence which are imperishable, appl 
ourselves to that portion of it‘*that doth 
fade” ? Or shall we not better leave his 
defects as wellas his merits (and he 
was not destitute of the latter), as an 
individual responsible being, reposing 
in that awful and ineffable asylum 
(again to us the language of the poet 
of ** the Elegy”)— 


“ The bosom of his Father and his God?” 


If the poet had, in his writings, carried 
out the moral eccentricities of his con- 
duct; if he had been cradled into poetry 
by an early, continuous, but not sys- 
tematic proof of the ‘* wrong ;” and if 
he thus taught in ‘‘ song” what he 
had “learned” in dissipation, the 
case would be very different. If the 
lyrics of Poe were immoral as they 
are beautiful, and if to the fascination 
of their melody had been superadded 
the fatal allurement of a pandering to 
the passions, then indeed it would be 
a paramount duty of the critic to point 
out the polluted sources from which he 
drew his inspiration, and the degraded 
channels in which his life-stream ran. 
But with Poe the very reverse of all 
this is the fact. If, as Garrick said of 


Goldsmith (referring to that nervous 
confusion or timidity which frequently 
saves men of genius from becoming 
that pre-eminently social bore—a great 
talker) — 

“ He wrote like an angel and spoke like poor Poll” — 


so it may be said of Poe, with even 
greater truth, that however he may 
have lived, he certainly *‘ wrote like an 
angel ;” if spotless purity of thought, 
and an ethereal spirituality of fancy 
may be considered to be the probable 
characteristics of the style of those ce- 
lestial beings ; if they were so unhappy 
as to be condemned to write poetry in- 
stead of living it. 

The mysterious connexion of good 
and evil, in human nature, was perhaps 
never more curiously exemplified than 
in the case of our poet; and it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the insane acts 
of recklessness of which we read, the 
apparent ingratidude to others, the 
suicidal destruction of his own happi- 
ness, the ‘unenjoying sensualism” 
of intoxication, koa all emanate from 
the same individuality, which in hap- 
pier moments delighted to construct 
those singular labyrinths of his prose 
fictions, which the clue of his own clear 
intellect could alone lay open; and 
those angelic utterances of song to 
which we have alluded, and which we 
are about to introduce more particu. 
larly to the reader. 

The beautiful autobiographical pas- 
sage in the ‘* Adonais,” wherein Shel- 


rule will bear such close inspection ; that in the remote corners of that far-off land, solitary 
Englishmen and Scotchmen, in isolated commands, spend long years in the practical perfor- 
mance of works which must command the respect and approbation of the purest philan- 
thropy.” 

With the general sentiment here expressed we can have no quarrel; but why introduce 


“ Scotchmen” and leave out “Irishmen”? Have onr countrymen done so little in India as to 
deserve no notice? Were the Wellesleys ineffective in the East? Had the Marquis of Has- 
tings no administrative talents? Or was the name of Gough undistinguished at Moodkee, at 
Ferozeshah, at that Oriental Waterloo, the sanguinary Sabraon, or in the closing triumph of 
Goojerat? We might point to Sir Henry Pottinger, and many others, Irish born, who 
hold at this moment high positions in India; but it is enough for us to show the peculiar 
felicity of the occasion on which this strange observation occurs. Blackwood ignores our 
country at the conclusion of an article, which owes its whole and sole interest to the talents 
and the toils of Colonel Hall, a native of Ireland! We, however, forgive our contemporary, 
as it was through this same offending passage that our attention was first directed to the sub- 
ject of Mairwara. 

*“ The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe, with a Notice of his Life and Genius.” By 
James Hanney, Esq. , with twenty Illustrations, &c. London: Addey and Co. 1853. 
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ley describes the peculiarities of his 
own mental organisation, and the an- 
tagonism of opposing elements there- 
in, seems not inappropriately to ex- 
press the two agencies that made the 
life of Poe appear so inconsistent with 
his poetry. He was, says Shelley, 
speaking of himself— 


‘*A pard-like spirit, beautiful and swift— 
A love in desolation masked ; a power 
Girt round with weakness.” 


What malign influence first drew this 
fatal cestus of infirmity around the 
moral energy of Poe, it is now difficult 
tosay. That he felt it himself keenly 
is plain from the few bitter words which 
he has appended to the collected edi- 
tion of his poems by way of preface. 
The allusion to his own opinion of the 
imperfections of these poems,] we have 
no doubt, perhaps unconsciously in- 
cluded the dies toatdeas and more im- 
portant defects of his life, though as 
usual he throws the blame upon cir- 
cumstances, whichin candour he should 
have stated were in a great degree the 
result of his own misconduct. Allud- 
ing to the necessities of life which 
prevented him from applying himself 
to poetry with that entire devotion 
which would have resulted in some- 
thing more commensurate with his 
ideas of the grandeur and dignity of 
the Muse, than those lyrics, which 
though inexpressibly sweet to us, were 
probably, to an intellectually proud 
spirit like his, but the lispings of a 
poetical childhood: he says :— 


“ Events not to be controlled have pre- 
vented me from making at any time any se~ 
rious effort in what, under happier circum- 
stances, would have been the field of my 
choice. With me poetry has been not a pur- 
pose, but a passion; and the passions should 
be held in reverence; they must not—they 
cannot at will be excited with any eye to 
the paltry compensations, or the more paltry 
commendations of mankind.” 


That true poetry is “a passion,” an 
impulse, an inspiration— a something 
that “cannot at will be excited” is 
unquestionably true; but we doubt 
very much that to a passionate nature 
like that of Poe, the elysium of leisure 
to which, like all poets, he looked 


forward as the period when his 
great work was to be produced, would 
have eventuated in the splendid re- 
sults which his imagination had con- 
ceived. His own poems are almost 
decisive on this point. The only really 
valuable ones are those which seem to 
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have been struck off like brilliant 
sparks from the glowing anvil of life. 
The inferior ones, which we read once 
from curiosity, but to which we seldom 
return again, are those written at avery 
early period of life, when it may be sup- 
peas he had some portion of that fatal 
eisure, enough to allow his passion to 
grow cold, and his happy improvisa- 
tions to be lost in diffuse, and occa- 
sionally imitative harmonies. Repose, 
amid the stagnant competencies of 
life, like slumbering on the Pontine 
marshes by midnight, is death to some 
spirits. ‘The collision of circumstan- 
ces, and even the lowering of impend- 
ing evils, not unfrequently strike from 
some hearts rays that illuminate the 
whole heaven of poetry, as the rush- 
ing together of two thunder-clouds 
lights up the darkness, and awakens the 
echoes of the night. 

A few lines will be sufficient to 
mention the principal events of Poe’s 
short and woking life, without enter- 
ing into those painfully-minute details 
to which we have adverted. He was 
born at Baltimore, in Virginia, in the 
year 1811. His present editor remarks 
that the name is not a common one in 
England, and considers the poet to 
have been connected, though remotely, 
with a ‘highly er family of 
the same name in Ireland.” His father, 
David Poe, it is stated, having “‘ mar- 
ried an enchanting actress of uncer- 
tain prospects,” adopted the precarious 
profession of his wife. They both, 
however, died young, leaving three 
children—of whom, we believe, Edgar 
was the eldest—totally unprovided for. 

A rich and benevolent gentleman, 
named Allan, who had no children 
of his own, adopted the destitute Ed- 
gar, and brought him to England, where 
1e placed him at school for five years. 
At the expiration of this period, in the 
year 1822, he returned to America, 
and was first sent to the academy at 
Richmond, and subsequently to the 
university at Charlotteville. His * ec. 
centricities” (to use the mildest phrase) 
here commenced, and soon reached 
such a climax as to exhaust even the 
patience of his patron, who really acted, 
all through the wayward course of his 
adopted son, with more than the affec- 
tion and forgiveness of a father. ‘I'he 
evil taint in the mind or heart of Po 
here became painfully distinct. He 
satirised his benevolent and indulgent 
benefactor, wrote him a sharp and un. 
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grateful letter, and then adopted the 
heroic determination of assisting the 
Greeks in their effort to shake off the 
Turkish yoke! He accordingly sailed 
for Europe ; but instead of making his 
way to the “ Isles of Greece,” and find- 
ing glory or a grave, like Byron, on— 


“The sullen, silent shores of Missolonghi "— 


the first place we hear of him 
turning up at is St. Petersburg. By 
the assistance of the American minis- 
ter in that city, he was enabled to re- 
turn to his native country. He was 
again received into favour by Mr. Allan, 
was entered by him as a cadet in the 
military academy, and terminated a 
very brief connexion with that insti- 
tution by being ‘ cashiered !” 

«© It seems to have been about this 
time,” says Mr. Hannay, ‘‘that he 
published, while still a boy, his first 
volume of poems—those comprised in 
his later collection as ‘Poems writ- 
ten in Youth.” ‘There are, of course, 
obvious traces of imitation—adoptions 
of the metres of Scott — imitations of 
the verse of Byron; but there is the 
keenest feeling for the Beautiful, 
which was the predominant feeling of 
Poe’s whole life; there is the loveliest, 
easiest, joyfullest flow of music through- 
out. There is, too, what must have 
been almost instinctive, an exquisite 
taste, ‘‘a taste which lay at the very cen- 
tre of his intellect, like a conscience.” 

These poems had a considerable 
success, which, however, seemed to 
have little effect on the conduct or cir- 
cumstances of the poet, as the next 
event of any importance which took 
place in his life was his enlisting as a 
private soldier! Coleridge did the 
same thing in his ‘‘ hot youth,” under 
the appropriate name of Mr. Comber- 
bach, or Cumberback ; and we do not 
hear whether it was the same incapa- 
city for equestrian evolutions that led 
to the release of the American, as of 
the English poet, from the service 
of “the great god of war.” After 
disappearing from the sight of his 
friends in this way for some time, 
he suddenly reappeared, ‘thin, pale, 
and ghastly, with the mark of poverty 
branded upon him,” and being thus 
trained into an appropriate appearance 


and condition for the profession he at 
last adopted, he commenced life regu- 
larly at last as “a literary man.” Hav- 
ing reached the splendid success of mak- 
ing about one hundred pounds in a year 
—that tempting bait which literature 
or ‘the trade” holds out to men of 
brilliant minds and cultivated intel- 
lects—he conceived himself in a posi- 
tion tomarry. He accordingly married 
his cousin, Virginia Clemm, ‘as poor 
as himself” — to use the language of 
one of his biographers, but who was, 
we firmly believe, all that his present 
editor describes her to be, ‘a most 
amiable, loveable, and lovely person.” 

This was the bright spot that gleamed 
in the desert of poor Poe’s life. We 
hear of their humble but elegant little 
home ; his assiduous attention to what- 
ever literary work the periodicals of 
the place supplied him with; we get a 
brief respite from the sad catalogue of 
eccentricities and irregularities, at 
other times so overloaded —all, we 
have no doubt, owing to the gentle and 
refining influence of the dear being by 
his side. She must have been (to use 
the language of one who has conde-~ 
scended to verse too seldom)— 

“ No petted plaything to caress or chide 

In sport or strife: 
But his best chosen friend, companion, guide, 
To walk through life— 

Linked hand in hand,” 
But alas! the clasp of this dear and 
sustaining hand was soon to be se- 
vered by death ; and the poet, now 
left wholly to himself (for they had 
no children), and uncontrolled by 
the unfelt and almost invisible in- 
influence of the guardian angel of his 
home, relapsed into all his former 
errors; if, indeed, he did not become 
infected by new. That he was a de- 
voted and attached husband is proved 
by the fact that even the death of her 
daughter did not diminish the affec- 
tionate interest, or lessen the active 
services, which his mother-in-law 
ever felt for Poe, and continued to 
offer to him during the remainder of his 
life. He always called her “his mo- 
ther,” and the beautiful sonnet which 
he dedicated to her, after the death of 
his beloved Virginia, shows that to her, 
at least, he was not ungrateful :— 


© TO MY MOTHER. 
‘ Because I feel that, in the heavens above, 
The angels, whispering to one another, 
Can find, among their burning terms of love, 
None so devotional as that of ‘ Mother,’ 
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Therefore by that dear name I long have called you— 
You, who are more than mother unto me, 

And fill my heart of hearts, where death installed you 
In setting my Virginia’s spirit free. 

My mother—my own mother, who died early, 
Was but the mother of myself; but you 

Are mother to the one I loved so dearly, 
And thus are dearer than the mother I knew 

By that infinity with which my wife 
Was dearer to my soul than its soul-life.” 


The loss of his wife, however de- 
structive of the happiness, and in- 
jurious in its consequences to the con- 
duct and character of the poet, was, 
nevertheless, the sad source Fm which 
have flowed over the world those few 
sweet, stream-like, melodious wailings, 

“So musical, so melancholy,” 
which have rescued the name of the 
mourner and the minstrel from ob- 
livion. This is the ‘one fatal remem- 


” 


brance,” the *‘ one shadow,” that under 
varying names and differing circum- 
stances, is to be met with in almost all 
the subsequent poems of Poe, and 
which give a mournful beauty and in- 
terest to the otherwise monotonous 
brilliancy of his poetry, like cypresses 
in an Italian cemetery. 

Take, for instance, the second stanza 
of Poe’s most celebrated poem, ‘ The 
Raven” :— 


“ Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor, 
Eagerly I wished the morrow : vainly I had sought to borrow 
From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore— 
For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 


We shall return to this poem and 
this subject presently, when we termi- 
nate our faint outline of the poet’s 
life ; and this we must do in the words 
of the editor of the present edition :— 


“Poe had been lecturing on ‘the Uni- 
verse,’ in 1848, and producing his strange 
great book ‘Eureka.’ In the Autumn of 
1849 he had, after a sad fit of insane de- 
bauchery, made one vigorous effort toemerge. 
He joined a temperance society — he led a 
quiet life, and his marriage was talked of. 
But on the evening of the 6th October, 
1849, a Saturday evening, passing through 
Baltimore to New York, accident threw him 
among some old acquaintances. He plunged 
into intoxication, and on Sunday morning 
he was carried to an hospital, where he died 
that same evening, at the age of thirty- 
eight years.” —p. 23. 


It is a singular coincidence, when 
we recollect the astonishing resem- 
blance that exists, not only between the 
entire genius, but, alas! some of the 
misfortunes of Edgar Allan Poe, and 
one with whose name our readers are 
at least familiar — we mean James 
Clarence Mangan—that death should 
have visited both these twins of me- 
lody and misfortune in a public hos- 

ital, in the one year, and with an 
interval only of about ten weeks—our 
unfortunate but rarely-endowed coun- 


Nameless here for evermore.” 


tryman having terminated his mortal 
career on the 20th day of June, 1849, 
in the Meath Hospital in this city. 

We have spoken of the extraor- 
dinary resemblance between the poetry 
of Poe and that of Mangan, and we 
shall presently adduce some instances 
of it. Atpresent we shall merely ex- 
press our regret, oe our 
pride in his genius, that the latter 
_ had the misfortune of being an 

rishman. We do not know whether 
he would have fared better in the 
flesh, poor fellow, if our wish had been 
granted in time; but he easily might. 
At any rate, his ‘‘ remains” would 
have been taken more reverent care 
of. Had he the good fortune of being 
an American, a judicious selection of 
his writings would long since have been 
made, and though he never would 
have obtained the popularity of Long- 
fellow, we are confident that his poems 
would have been collected and pre- 
served by some enterprising publisher 
in some such tasteful shrine as Messrs. 
Addey and Co. have raised to the 
memory of Poe, in the elegant little 
edition before us. 

The most celebrated poem of our 
author is “The Raven” — one of the 
most fantastic, but melodious fantasias 
that ever the eccentric imagination of 
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a poet composed to the accompani- 
ment of words. The music of it haunts 
us ever after we have once heard it. 
There is something elfin and dream- 
like about it, and it t sounds in our me- 
mory like the strain heard by the poet 
of Khubla Khan in his vision :— 


* A damsel with a dulcimer 
In a vision once I saw : 
It was an Abyssinian maid, 
And on her dulcimer she playe’, 
Singing of Mount Abora.” 

This is its usual effect upon most 
readers. On those who have them- 
selves a portion of ‘* the giftand faculty 
divine” its influence is still more strik- 
ing. They cannot rest until they set 
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some of their own thoughts to the same 
fairy-like music, and tell the tale to 
some willing or unwilling auditor. In 
that case the reader or listener, like 
the wedding-guest in the ‘* Ancient 
Mariner” of the poet we have just 
quoted, has no option— 
“* He cannot choose but hear.” 


We have already given a stanza from 
this poem: the entire is too long and 
too well known for quotation ; but we 
shall give a few lines, taken uncon- 
nectedly, as specimens of the harmony 
to which we have alluded. What 
elaborate melody is there not in the 
first lines of the following stanza !— 


“ And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before ; 
So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 
‘Tis some visiter entreating entrance at my chamber-door ; 
Some late visiter entreating entrance at my chamber-door ; 


This it is, and nothing more. 


The exquisite artifice of the first line 
(for it was no accidental combination 
that produced so fine an effect) 

equalled, if not surpassed, by Mangan, 


” 


in his noble German ballad, ‘* Charle- 
magne, and the Bridge of Moonbeams.”’ 
Take the following three lines as a 
specimen :— 


“Tis the glorious Car’lus Magnus, with his gleamy sword in hand, 
And his crown enwreathed with myrtle, and his golden sceptre bright, 
And his rich imperial purple vesture floating on the night.” 


With another extract from this singu- 
lar poem of Poe we shall pass on to 
others that are, perhaps, not so gene- 
rally well known. It will be perceived 
that he again alludes to his lost wife— 


—German Anthology, v. i. p. 191. 


“ Even she, his loved and lost Ameen, 
‘The moon-white pearl of his soul,” 


as Mangan says, in a poem of kindred 


beauty and sng *«* The Last Words 
of Al-Hassan” 


“Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen censer, 
Swung by seraphim, whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
‘Wretch,’ I cried, ‘thy God hath lent thee, by these angels he hath sent thee 
Respite—respite and nepenthe—and forget this lost Lenore !’ 


Quoth the Raveu, 


Poe has devoted one poem, without 
any disguise or mystification whatever, 
toa recollection of his home, his hap- 
piness and his loss—that brief moment 
in his dark and clouded life, when 

* Heaven showed a glimpse of its blue.” 
Written on the same distressing theme 
on which Longfellow’s exquisite 
** Footsteps of Angels” is composed, 
it equals it in tenderness and grace, 
while it surpasses it in melody and 
originality. Sad as the living poet 
must have been in tracing this affec- 
tionate Jn Memoriam —this tribute to 
his departed wife—he, with growing 
fame and honour, and nascent conso- 
lations what must have been the 
wretchedness of poor Poe, as he sang 


‘ Never more. 


” 


this mournfullest yet sweetest of ele- 
gies over his dead happiness and hopes, 
never to return or revive! How truly 
could he have realised the picture 
drawn by our own poet— 
‘* When through life unblest we rove, 
Losing all that made life dear!" 

This lyric we give without abridge- 
ment ; some there are who will scarcely 
read it without tears :— 


* ANNABEL LEE, 
‘Tt was many and many a year ago, 
In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden there lived whom you may 
know, 
By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other 
thought 
Than to love and be loved by me. 
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‘“‘T was a child, and she was a child, 
In this kingdom by the sea ; 
But we loved with a love that was more 
than love, 
I and my Annabel Lee ; 
With a love that the winged seraphs of 
heaven 
Coveted her and me, 


“ And this was the reason that, long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 
My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 

So that her high-born kinsmen* came 
And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre, 
In this kingdom by the sea. 


“The angels, not half so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me. 
Yes! that was the reason (as all men know, 
In this kingdom by the sea) 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 


“ But our love it was stronger by far than 
the love 
Of those who were older than we, 
Of many far wiser than we ; 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 
Nor the demons down under the sea 
Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 


“ For the moon never beams, without bring- 
ing me dreams 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
And the stars never rise but I feel the 
bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 
And so, all the nighttide, I lie down by 
the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life and 
my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 
In her tomb by the sounding sea.” 


With Poe, words cease to be mere 
conventional representatives of ideas ; 
they speak with “ most miraculous or- 

an ”—they are musical notes, Surely, 
in the following lines, we are not read- 
ing a clever description of “The Bells.” 
Are we not listening to the very har- 
monies which they describe? We can 
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only give the first and second divisions 
of the poem :— 


‘* THE BELLS. 
‘“* Hear the sledges with the bells, 
Silver bells ! 
What a world of merriment their melody 
foretells ! 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night ! 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinnabulation that so musically 
wells 
From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, 
From the jingling and the tinkling of the 
bells. 


“ Hear the mellow wedding bells, 
Golden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony 
foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ! 
From the molten golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle dove that listens while she gloats 
On the moon! 
Oh! from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells! 
How it dwells 
On the future! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels. 
To the swinging and the ringing 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells, 
Tothe rhyming and the chiming of the bells !” 


‘¢ Lenore” is another tribute to “ the 
one loved name.” We can give but 
the first stanza. There is the perfec- 
tion of rhythmical art in the fourth 
line. Mark how the words glide into 
each other, like summer streams meet- 
ing in an unruffled lake. The accu- 
mulated alliteration, at the termination 
of the same line, is managed with 
consummate skill— 


“ Ah, broken is the golden bowl! the spirit flown for ever, 
Let the bell toll! a saintly soul floats on the Stygian river ; 


And, Guy de Vere, hast éhow no tear? 


Weep now or never more ! 


See on yon drear and rigid bier low lies thy love, Lenore! 
Come! let the burial rite be read—the funeral song be sung !— 
An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so young— 
A dirge for her the doubly dead in that she died so young.” 


* Viz., the angels—a graceful fancy.—Ep. 
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Again, we have the same sad and 
bitterrecollection, and melancholy fore- 
boding that we meet everywhere in 
the poetry, perhaps more explicitly 
expressed in the following lyric than 
elsewhere :— 


‘TO ONE IN PARADISE. 
“ Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love— 
A fountain and a shrine, 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers ; 
And all the flowers were mine. 


“ Ah, dream too bright to last ! 
Ah, starry hope! that didst arise 
But to be overcast ! 
A voice from out the future cries, 
*On! on!’"—but o’er the past 
(Dim gulf!) my spirit hovering lies, 
Mute, motionless, aghast ! 


“ For, alas! alas! with me 
The light of life is o'er! 
* No more—no more—no more ’— 
(Such language holds the solemn sea 
To the sands upon the shore), 
Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 
Or the stricken eagle soar! 


* And all my days are trances, 
And all my nightly dreams 


Are where thy dark eye glances, 
And where thy footstep gleams ; 
In what ethereal dances, 

By what eternal streams !” 


Our readers must have remarked in 
the passages already quoted a peculiar 
habit of the poet—it can scarcely be 
called an artifice, it seems so appropri- 
ate and unforced—namely, thefrequent 
repetition of a favourite line in most of 
the poems, which, with slight varia- 
tions and those principally the substi- 
tution of one harmonious adjective for 
another, appears and reappears some- 
times with an eccentric, but always 
with a melodious effect. It is this 
peculiarity of Poe's verse which so strik- 
ingly reminds us of Manguan’s, although 
we think that the resemblance between 
the two men went much farther and 
deeper, and that this similarity in the 
mode of expression, original in each, 
clearly indicates a mental or psycholo- 
gical affinity. 

Two or three additional examples 
from Poe will, perhaps, set this resem- 
blance in a more striking light, when 
followed by a few stanzas from the 
scattered melodies of Mangan. We 
take the shortest specimens we can 
meet with :— 


**EULALIE. 


“T dwelt alone 


In a world of moan, 
And my soul was a stagnant tide, 
Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my blushing bride, 
Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my smiling bride. 


** Ah less—less bright 
The stars of the night, 
Than the eyes of the radiant girl! 


And never a flake 


That the vapour can make, 
With the moon-tints of purple and pearl, 
Can vie with the modest Eulalie’s most unregarded curl. 
Can compare with the bright-eyed Eulalie’s most humble and careless curl. 


* Now doubt—now pain, 


Come never again, 


For her soul gives me sigh for sigh, 


And all day long, 


Shines bright and strong, 

Astarté within the sky— 
While ever to her dear Eulalie, upturns her matron eye— 
While ever to her young Eulalie, upturns her violet eye.” 


We take these stanzas from the beautiful lines entitled— 


** FOR ANNIE. 


“ My tantalised spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 
Forgetting, or never 
Regretting its roses— 
Its old agitations 
Of myrtles and roses. 


“ For now, while so quietly 

Lying, it fancies 

A holier odour 
About it of pansies— 

A rosemary odour 
Commingled with pansies. 

With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies. 


en 
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* And so it lies happily 
Bathing in many, 
A dream of the truth 
And the beauty of Annie, 
Drowned in a bath 
Of the tresses of Annie.” 


Our last specimen of this class shall 
be the opening stanzas of a lament, so 
thoroughly Manganish in thought and 
expression, that we would have un- 
hesitatingly assigned them to poor 
Clarence, had we met them with- 
out the writer’s name attached to 
them, and had they been free from 
certain Cockney false rhymes, in the 
eighth stanza, which the correct and 
educated ear of Mangan would never 
have allowed him to perpetrate. It is 
rather annoying to find in a poet like 
Poe, such rhymes as “ vista” and 
*‘ sister” (p. 28), and ** Leda” and 
‘‘reader,” as at p. 14. We suppose 
he acquired this not very elegant pe- 
culiarity of pronunciation, during the 
five years spent in England, at 
Stoke Newington, wherever that fa- 
mous locality may be :— 


ULALUME, 


“The skies they were ashen and sober, 

The leaves they were crisped and sere, 
The leaves they were withering and sere; 

It was night in the lonesome October, 
Of my most immemorial year. 

It was hard by the dim lake of Auber, 
In the misty mid region of Weir— 

It was down by the dark tarn of Auber, 
In the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


‘* Here once through an alley Titanic, 
Of cypress I roamed with my soul— 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my soul, 
These were days when my heart was vol- 
canic 
As the scoriac rivers that roll— 
As the lavas that restlessly roll 
Their sulphurous currents down Yaanek, 
In the ultimate climes of the pole— 
That groan as they roll down MountYaanek, 
In the realms of the boreal pole. 


‘* Our talk had been serious and sober, 
But our thoughts they were palsied and 
sere— 
Our memories were treacherous and sere ; 
For we knew not the month was October, 
And we marked not the night of the 
year— 
(Ah, night of all nights in the year!) 
We noted not the dim lake of Auber, 
(Though once we had journeyed down 
here—) 
Remembered not the dark tarn of Auber, 
Nor the ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir.” 
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The entire poem is too long for 
quotation. It was probably written 
on the anniversary of the funeral of 
his ** lost Lenore,” to which it seems 
to refer. Our space permits us only 
to give one poem of Mangan, in proof 
of the singular resemblance which we 
consider exists between him and Poe. 
It is fortunately one, however, which, 
along with proving in a sufficiently 
satisfactory manner, a similarity in the 
mechanism of their verse, by the in- 
troduction of these wild, yet sweet re- 
petitions to which we have referred, 
equals, if indeed it does not surpass, 
in passion, in melody, in music—the 
very best efforts of the muse of Poe. 
We omit the first and last stanzas, 
which, though very beautiful in them- 
selves, give a political or allegorical 
meaning to what should simply be 
(what it really is) one of the most 
passionate and melodious love songs 
ever written :— 


DARK ROSALEEN. 


BY JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN. 


‘‘ Over hills and through dales 
Have I roamed for your sake ; 
All yesterday I sailed with sails 
On river and on lake— 
The Erne, at its highest flood, 
I dashed across unseen, 
For there was lightning in my blood, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
Oh! there was lightning in my blood, 
Red lightning lightened through my blood, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 


“ All day long in unrest, 
To and fro do I move, 
The very soul within my breast 
Is wasted for you, love! 
The heart in my bosom faints 
To think of you, my queen, 
My life of life, my saint of saints, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
To hear your sweet and sad complaints, 
My life, my love, my saint of saints, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 


«Wo and pain, pain and wo 
Are my lot, night and noon— 
To see your bright face clouded so, 
Like to the mournful moon. 
But, yet—will I rear thy throne 
Again in golden sheen ; 
’Tis you shall reign—shall reign alone, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen ! 
’Tis you shall share the golden throne, 
’Tis you shall reign, and reign alone, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 
H 
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“ Over dews, over sands 
Will I fly for your weal; 
Your holy delicate white hands 
Shall girdle me with steel. 
At home, in your emerald bowers, 
From morning’s dawn till e’en, 
You'll pray for me, my flower of flowers, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 
My fond Rosaleen ! 
You'll think of me through daylight’s 
hours, 
My virgin flower, my flower of flowers, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 


“T could scale the blue air, 
I could plough the high hills, 
Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer 
To heal your many ills! 
*, And one beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 
My dark Rosaleen ! 
My fond Rosaleen ! 
Would give me life and soul anew, 
A second life, a soul anew, 
My dark Rosaleen !” 


We think we have now established 
the resemblance between these two 
genuine poets to which we have refer- 
red—a resemblance that strikes us as 
a very singular literary fact, worthy of 
more particular investigation. Both 
writers have proved themselves to have 
been too rich in original thought and 
poetical power to have borrowed from 
the other. The poem which we have 
just given from the Irish poet will, we 

ave no doubt, awaken the curiosity 
of many persons about his writings. 
They are certainly as deserving of 
being collected into a permanent form 
as those of the brilliant American, 
with whom we are at present more 
immediately concerned. As it is only 
fair that he should have the last word, 
we shall take our leave of Edgar Allan 
Poe, by quoting a simple but beautiful 
little ballad, which paints, under a 
transparent veil of allegory, that search 
after the impossible —that hope of 
reaching the region of true happiness 
in this life. It is an especial favourite 
of ours :-— 


ELDORADO. 


“ Gaily bedight 
A gallant knight, 

In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
Singing a song, 

In search of Eldorado. 


* “ Poems.” 


By Alexander Smith. 
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‘“* But he grew old, 

This knight so bold, 
And o’er his heart a shadow 
Fell, as he found 
No spot of ground 
That looked like Eldorado. 


* And as his strength 
Failed him, at length 
He met a pilgrim shadow— 
‘ Shadow,’ said he, 
* Where can it be, 
This land of Eldorado ?” 


“*¢* Over the mountains 
Of the moon, 
Down the valley of the shadow 
Ride, boldly ride,’ 
The shade replied, 
‘If you seek for Eldorado !’” 


We have thus devoted some time to 
watching the brilliant, though eccen- 
tric evolutions of one of the late lumi- 
naries of the poetical empyrean of our 
cousin Jonathan, which, in departing, 
has thrown a quivering light of golden 
splendour over the highest regions of 
transatlantic song. We have now to 
look nearer home, and to chronicle the 
appearance of a dazzling meteor, will- 
o’-the-wisp, star, planet, comet, sun, 
or moon (made of green cheese, and full 
of maggots), whichever it will even- 
tually prove to be, which has just shot 
above the horizon of our own.* Comets 
are so plenty now-a-days (at least 
so the astronomers tell us), that no- 
thing but a tremendous collision be- 
tween these swift-flying high-comotives 
would draw the attention of the un- 
scientific world to their proceedings, 
or rather the unscientific world has 
been so often deceived—the cry of 
** Comet! comet!” like that of ** Wolf! 
wolf!” has been so often raised, when 
no comet was to be seen—that it has 
grown quite sceptical upon the matter, 
and seems disposed to agree with Mrs. 
Prigz, that “ there aint sich a person, 
or thing.” We shall not chronicle the 
various attacks of influenza, twitches 
of sore-throat, avant-couriers of asth- 
ma, incipient barkings of bronchitis, 
which we endured some years ago in 
looking out for that Mrs. Harris of 
the starry system — Halley’s comet. 
We have grown wiser since then ; and 
now when Professor Airy or Mr. Hind 
endeavours to inveigle us out of our 
comfortable quarters to get a peep at 
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these interesting strangers, like Dr. 
Johnson, we can philosophically ex- 
claim, ‘* We can wait,” until the cer- 
tainty or the advantage of the intro- 
duction becomes more apparent. 

As it has been in the scientific, so 
has it been in the poetical world. Po- 
liticians and progressists (if we may 
coin a word) so often announced that 
the “coming man” had come, that the 
disappointed public got angry, and de- 
ciared that the expectation should have 
foreshadowed a woman, and that it has 
been realised in the person of Mrs. 
Stowe; while every little poetical 
coterie worshipped its own diminutive 
Saint Catherine’s wheel, as the star 
whose rays were destined to illumine 
the long vacant vault of poesy. It 
was thus that the good, easy, incredu- 
lous world smiled at the announcement 
which the Herschel of ‘* The Critic ” 
recently made, that he had just disco- 
vered a tremendous thundering, blaz- 
ing, many-tailed, no-humbug of a co- 
met, which was advancing with all the 
velocity of the steam-press, and which 
would soon appear, shaking its horrid 
hair in the face of the sceptics, and, 
as far as popular favour went— 

“ With fear of change, 
Perplexing Laureates.” 

The public were, as usual, for a 
while, indifferent, so the critical astro- 
nomers had it all to themselves. Some 
of them, on turning their telescopes in 
the direction of the supposed luminary, 
were as dazzled as Herschel at the first 
sight of Uranus, which he described 
as resembling in brilliancy “a coach 
lamp,” the critics doubtless taking our 
poet for a similar adjunct to the cha- 
riot of Apollo. Others went blind, 
and were thus prevented from examin- 
ing with any certainty the material or 
actual nature of the phenomenon. 
Others, on the contrary, phoo-phooed! 
and said it was but one of the brilliant 
belts that had slipped from the loins 
of Saturnian Keats, or a small new 
satellite revolving on the ever-grow- 
ing atmosphere of Jupiter Shelley. 
There were not a few that said it was 
but a fire-baloon which some urchin 
had let off from Mr. Tennyson's garden. 
A still fewer number denied its exist- 
ence altogether. All of them, however, 
had something or another to suy on the 
subject. What have We? Wemust 
look closely at it. 

The principal poem in the collection 
—that one which has attracted the at- 
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tention we have adverted to above, and 
to which our own remarks shall be con- 
fined—is called “ A Life-Drama.” We 
doubt very much that this title is judi- 
ciously selected, as it raises expecta- 
tions of actual portraitures of exist- 
ence not certainly to be met with 
in the poem itself. We think «A 
Poet’s Dream of Life,” or “ Truth 
and Fiction from a Poet’s Life:” the 
Dichtung und Wahrheit, which Goethe 
has so skilfully blended in his autobio- 
graphy, would more clearly indicate 
the nature of the work that was to fol- 
low. ‘This would be a trifling matter 
if the author did not appear tobe under 
the impression that he was really trae- 
ing the outline of one of the grandest 
pictures the dramatic canvas can hold, 
namely, “ A Lire,” and not combining 
those shining but unsubstantial atoms 
*‘of which dreams are made.” The 
poem is divided into thirteen scenes 
of unequal length, through a few of 
which we beg to conduct the reader, 
rapidly, indeed, but not carelessly. 

The first scene introduces us at once 
to the hero Walter, a young poet, whose 
aspirations for 
“ Fame! fame! fame! next grandest word to God,” 
as he himself says, are written with all 
the enthusiasm that might be expected 
from so fond an idolater of this second 
divinity. His soul is “ followed” (a 
rather incorrect word)— 

“ By strong ambition to owf-roll a lay, 

Whose melody will haunt the world for aye, 
Charming it onward on its golden way.”’ 

Having, however, a sort of misgiving 
that his name, like that of Keats, ‘* was 
writ on water,” he tears up the paper 
on which he had commenced to outroll 
his lay, and ‘* paces the room with dis- 
ordered steps.” Mr. Smith, somehow 
or another, has picked up these scat- 
tered sibyline leaves, and with them he 
commences his drama. Though hav- 
ing no direct resemblance, except the 
rhymes of the second, fourth, and fifth 
lines, to the opening stanza of the ** Re- 
volt of Islam,” they reeall it to the 
mind, and leave an impression that the 
poet intended to have adopted the 
measure of that poem, which at the 
first difficulty he seems to have capri- 
ciously abandoned. Here they are :— 


“ As a wild maiden, with love-drinking eyes, 

Sees in sweet dreams a beaming youth of 
glory, 

And wakes to weep, and ever after sighs 

For that bright vision, till her hair is hoary ; 
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Even s0, alas! is my life's passion story, 
For poesy my heart and pulses beat ; 

For poesy my blood runs red and fleet ; 

As Moses’ serpent the Egyptians swallow’d, 
One passion eats the rest.” 


And then follow the three lines we have 
already quoted. There is nothing, per- 
haps, deserving of particular notice in 
this passage, except the evidence which 
it gives, at the very threshold of the 
poem, of the want of truth which cha- 
racterises many of the similes and 
figures of our poet—beautiful and ori- 
ginal as some of them unquestionably 
are. As they, indeed, form the prin- 
cipal feature of the poem—as the poem 
seems to have been written rather 
as a vehicle for their introduction, than 
they to illustrate it;—we must draw 
particular attention to them as they 
occur. We have very little doubt that 
maidens at that uncertain period of 
life, or phase of existence, which the 
poet calls « wild,” occasionally 
** See in sweet dreams a beaming youth of glory,” 


and small blametothem. ‘The Wild 
Trish Girl,” we may be tolerably cer- 
tain, was thus somnolently blest, and 
it is not impossible that she may still 
continue to be so, now that her “ hair 
is hoary.” But that most of the elderly 
«* maidens” of our acquaintance, whose 
hair hasassumed this venerable hue, have 
their midnight visions disturbed by ap- 
paritions of * beaming youths of glory,” 
when their waking thoughts seem to be 
so charitably and happily occupied 
with the ** babes and youths uproary” 
of their married brothers and sisters, 
we beg, for their sakes, respectfully to 
deny. But the poet continues— 


* Poesy! poesy! I'd give to thee 
As passionately my rich-laden years, 
My bubble pleasures, and my awful joys, 
As Hero gave her trembling sighs to find 
Delicious death on wet Leander’s lip.” 


The last is one of those fine lines 
of which we shall find abundant ex- 
amples. But what does the poet mean 
by his ‘‘ awful joys.” Dull proser that 
we are, we looked at the end of the 
volume to see if, in any list of errata, 
this word should be printed * lawful ;” 
but that would never suit ‘‘ a beaming 
ne of glory,” like the poet Walter. 
t is a favourite word of the author, 
and be sure we shall meet with it pretty 
frequently. The next line is also a 
very fine one:— 


“ Bare, bald, and tawdry, as a fing’red moth.” 
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Such, he says, is his life; but poesy, he 
continues rather affectedly, can, by a 
single smile, ‘*clothe him with king- 
doms.” ‘This, we must confess, is a 
sort of apparel ‘a world too wide for 
our shrunk shanks.” Wethen come on 
the *‘ wild maiden” again, who, it ap- 
pears, has given up dreaming, and 
taken to something more substantial, 
The passage is a fine one, neverthe- 
less :— 

“© fair and cold! 
As well may some wild maiden waste her love 
Upon the calm front of a marble Jove ; 
I cannot draw regard of thy great eyes, 
I love thee, Poesy! thou art a rock; 
I, a weak wave, would break on thee and die.” 


He then proceeds to paint the agony 
of that soul which, with every inclina- 
tion “to hew a name out upon time, 
as on a rock,” finds it a more diflicult 
achievement than was at first imagined. 
In vain he endeavours to console him- 
self with the philosophical reflection— 


“That great and small, weakness and 
strength, are naught, 

That each thing being equal in its sphere, 

The May-night glowworm with its emerald 
lamp 

Is worthy as the mighty moon that drowns 

Continents in her white and silent light.” 


Not content with this beautiful de- 
scription of the moon, he must, in the 
very next lines, give a new occupation 
to that luminary which has rather a 
ludicrous effect— 


‘“‘ This—this, were easy to believe, were I 
The planet that doth nightly wash the 
earth’s 
Fair sides with moonlight ; not the shining 
worm.” 


Why the moon should neglect the 
face of the earth, and apply its ablu- 
tions only to its ‘‘ sides,” particularly 
as a little farther on in the poem our 
globe is represented as ‘lying on its 
back,” watching the silent stars? (p. 
19), we are at a loss to imagine. 

This position of our planet however 
prevents any irreverent critical Mephis- 
topheles fromsuggesting another adjec- 
tive in the place of the word * fair.” 
The soliloquy is continued alittle longer 
in the same strain, and then the poet 
musters up courage enough to have a 
peep at this celestial washerwoman while 
champooing the sides of the earth— 


“T am fain 
To feed upon the beauty of the moon.” 
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He then throws open the casement 
with the most cool-blooded determi- 
nation that we have ever heard of, to 
make as many similes and images at 
her expense as he can. Some people 
there may be to whom the following 
will appear very fine, but to us it is 
sheernonsense, at least that portion of it 
that relates to the ‘‘ widow.” The fancy 
of the stars being the “ hand-maidens ” 
of the moon, is not very new. In 
Troilus and Cressida (Act 5, s. ii.), 
the faithless heroine swears— 


** By all Diana’s waiting women ;” 


or, as Dryden more literally expresses 
it in his alteration of this play— 


** By all Diana’s waiting train of stars.” 


But with regard to the meaning of the 
entire passage, in its totality, the beau- 
tiful, calm joyousness of a moonlight 
night never really or naturally sug- 
gested the idea to the most imagi- 
native mind. If, indeed, the figure 
bore any connection with the previous 
train of thought in the poet's mind, its 
introduction might be pardoned, but 
here its very abruptness shocks the 
mind of the reader almost as much as 
its extravagance— 


“ Sorrowful moon! seeming so drowned in 
woe, 

A queen, whom some grand battle-day has 
left 

Unkingdomed and a widow, while the stars, 

Thy handmaidens, are standing back in awe, 

Gazing in silence on thy mighty grief!” 


He then tells us that there are 
**men” as well as ‘maids who love 
the moon ;” that Adam had occasion- 
ally an innocent flirtation with the be- 
loved of Endymion ; and that Anthony 
(a tremendous favourite with our poet), 
was once caught ogling the lady of the 
night, by Cleopatra, who reprimanded 
the hero in the following words— 


“Now, by my Egypt’s gods, 

That pale and squeamish beauty of the night 

Has had thine eyes too long ; thine eyes are 
mine. 

Alack ! there’s sorrow in my Anthony’s face! 

Dost think of Rome? I'll make thee, with 
a kiss, 

Richer than Cesar! Come,I’ll crown thy lips.” 


A certain matter-of-fact bishop is 
said to have declared, after reading 
*¢ Gulliver's Travels,” that he did not 
believe a word of them. In the same 
manner we must be permitted to ex- 
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press our incredulity of this story. The 
fair Queen of the Nile would scarcely 
have ventured to recall the name of 
one, whom she had made every bit as 
‘‘rich” as it was possible to make 
Anthony, and whose lips she had 
“crowned” exactly in the same way. 
The scene, however, concludes with 
some noble lines— 


“ T seek the look of fame! Poor fool, so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ’mong the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the sphynx, 
Staring right on with calm, eternal eyes.” 
—p. 6. 


The next scene represents a sort of 
idyllic meeting between the poet and 
a lady, who is wandering about a forest 
with a fawn. He has been reading 
some book which has set him so soundly 
to sleep, that the lady has time to make 
a very exact examination of his appear- 
ance, and to make a poetical daguerro- 
type of him which might raise the envy 
of Professor Glukman. The poet 
lavishes his gifts with a liberal hand, 
for while he is described as rivalling 
the lady in beauty, she is made as 
poetical as himself; quite as apt and 
felicitous at a figure or a trope. As 
usual, there are passages of exquisite 
beauty side by side with affectations 
and extravagances such as we have 
pointed out, We are reminded of 
other poets occasionally in this scene, 
but still more so in the following one, 
where theresemblancestrikes us as being 
more than accidental, which rather sur- 
prises us ; as a certain daring, at least 
of illustration, is one of the characte- 
ristics of our author. The thought 
in the following line has, perhaps, 
spontaneously suggested itself to most 
poets— 

“ Each leaf upon the trees doth shake with joy.” 


But Mr. Longfellow has expressed it 
with such paramount felicity as to have 
made it almost exclusively his own— 


* Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the groun1; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee, 
With one continuous sound.” 


The other passage we shall refer to 
at the proper time. As we are divid- 
ing our praise and censure pretty 
equally, we must support each by ex- 
tracts :— 

MAN AND NATURE. 


* Better for man 
Were he and nature more familiar friends ! 
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His part is worst that touches this base world. 
Although the ocean’s inmost heart be pure, 
Yet the salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Is gross with sand.” 


A SLEEPING YOUTH. 
“ A bright and wandered youth, 
Which, in the light of his own beauty, sleeps 
Like young Apollo in his golden curls! 
At the oak-roots !'ve seen full many a 
flower, 

But never one so fair. A lovely youth, 
With dainty cheeks, and ringlets like a girl, 
And slumber-parted lips.”—p. 8. 


GRATITUDE. 
* Daises are white upon the churchyard sod, 
Sweet tears the clouds lean down and 
give. 
This world is very lovely. O, my God, 
I thank Thee that I live !”—p., 11. 


A POET. 
“ An opulent soul 
Dropt in my path like a great cup of gold, 
All rich and rough with stories of the gods.” 
—p. 13. 


THE FAME-FEVER. 
“Do not poets’ brows throb feverous 
Till they are cooled with laurels ?”—p. 15. 


BOOKS. 
‘* Some books are drenched sands, 
On which a great soul’s wealth lies all in 
heaps 
Like a wrecked argosy.”—p. 17. 


AN ‘* APRIL FANCY.” 

“ When 1 was but a child, and when we 
played 

Like April sunbeams ’mong the meadow- 
flowers ; 

Or romped i’ the dews with weak complain- 
ing lambs ; 

Or sat in circles on the primrose knolls, 

Striving with eager and palm-shaded eyes, 

"Mid shouts and silver laughs, who first 
should catch 

The lark, a singing speck, go up the blue.” 

—p. 20. 
POETRY. 

“The grandest chariot wherein king-thoughts 

ride.”—p. 25. 


ANOTHER DEFINITION, 
“ A shape celestial, tending the dark earth, 
With light and silver service like the moon, 
Is poesy.”—p. 40. 


Most of these passages our readers 
will admit are very beautiful ; some of 
them, perhaps, bordering on that 
doubtful ground where fancy ends 
and conceit begins, but all of them 
expressed with a clearness and har- 
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mony that deserve and compel our 
approbation. But we are sorry to say 
there are many others of a very dif- 
ferent description. First and foremost, 
with regard to our poet's rhymed or 
lyrical verses, we must pronounce them 
in general complete failures. The ear 
that seems so exquisitely modulated to 
all the harmonies of blank verse, for- 
gets its cunning altogether when a 
lighter measure is attempted. Thus, 
in a long poem introduced into the 
present scene, and supposed to have 
been written by some unknown friend 
of the hero, some one whose superiority 
to himself he acknowledges in the fol- 
lowing rather humble confession :— 


“ He was the sun, I was that squab—the 
earth !” 


Or more figuratively, in the following 
correct and intelligible comparison :— 


“Lady ! he was as far "bove common men 
As a sun-steed, wild-eyed, and meteor- 
maned, 
Neighing the reeling stars(!) is *bove a 
hack 
With sluggish veins of mud.”—p. 24. 


In this poem, attempted to be written 
in the metre of ‘ Locksley Hall,” the 
correct flow and music of the lines are 
lost at least six times. The first break 
is at the fifth line, the second at the 
eleventh, the third at the thirty-fifth, 
the fourth at the fortieth, the fifth at 
the forty-sixth, and the sixth at the 
seventy-fifth line. We are thus par- 
ticular to show that any charges we 
bring against our author are not made 
carelessly or at random, and that they 
are intended for his good. The poem 
itself is a sort of “life drama” within 
a life drama; a dream within a dream. 
The poet's friend seems to have gone 
through the same phases as the poet 
himself. The poet of ‘ Rimini,” in 
some of the early editions of that poem, 
makes one of his heroes confess, that— 
“* He had stout notions on the marrying score,” 


But stout as they were, they must have 
been plain X ” to the opinions of the 
gentleman who makes the following 
candid admission :— 

‘In the etrong hand of my frenzy, laws and statutes 


snapt like reeds, 
And furious as a wounded bull I tore at all the 


” 


creeds ! 
A Papal Bull might have been correctly 
described as tearing away at some of 
the creeds, and getting himself occa- 
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sionally torn in turn; but what a sub- 
lime picture of the poet tearing away 
at all the creeds in this frantic way is 
this ?—now transpiercing the Nicene, 
now transfixing the Athanasian, now 
dandling them playfully on his horns, 
and tickling the Augsburg Confession 
with the tip of his tail! But although 
he has “stout notions” about the 
creeds, he has no doubt whatever that 
the souls of men are very sadly used 
and abused in this vale of tears. A 
greater than our author has told us of 
the ‘* base uses” to which the body 
may be put after death ; but long be- 
fore that event, see how the soul suf- 
fers :— 


“In the dark house of the body, cooking 
victuals, lighting fires, 

Swelters on the starry stranger, to our nature’s 
base desires. 

God !—our souls are aproned waiters ! God! 
our souls are hired slaves. 

Let us hide from life, my brothers! let us 
hide us in our graves !”—p. 33. 


What a novel meaning does not the 
second class of souls in the first line of 
the foregoing quotation give to a fa- 
vourite phrase in general use among 
our rural countrymen! How often do 
we not hear them say, in their genuine 
patois, “Ah! but he had a tindher 
soul ;” meaning, of course, one of those 
ill-treated souls whose occupation in 
this life is *‘ lighting fires!” As to the 
second division, we suppose that the 
poet meant only to convey that some 
souls, like politicians of whom we have 
heard, were only ‘ waiters” upon 
Providence ! 

As to the “lady” who is intro. 
duced into this scene, and with whom 
the poet of course falls in love—what 
shall we say of her courage in address- 
ing the following query to a youth, 
with all the dangerous inclination to 
scepticism and ringlets of which we 
have read above? She is asking him 
what will be the subject of the poem, 
which he pretty plainly indicates he is 
about to astonish the world with— 


‘* Wilt write of some young wanton of an isle, 

Whose beauty so enamoured hath the sea, 

It clasps it ever in its summer arms, 

And wastes itself away on it in kisses ?” 
-—p. 38. 


Moore had a much better couplet, 
on the same subject, in his early poems. 
Speaking of some “ young wanton of 
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an isle” (thanks to God, it can’t be 
‘¢ Old Ireland”), he said— 


“It lay in the giant embrace of the deep 
Like a Hebé in Hercules’ arms.” 


These lines, though much more fe- 
licitous than Mr. Smith’s, he had the 
good taste to expunge in the collected 
edition of his poems—an example 
which, here and elsewhere, our author 
may follow with advantage. 

The poem, however, which the poet 
intends to write, is really 2 comprehen- 
sive work. It is, as the lady says— 


* As wide and daring as a comet's spoom,” 


It is to begin before the creation of 
anything, and end after the destruction 
of everything, containing— 


“ The tale of earth, 
By way of episode or anecdote.” 


What is this after all, but a poetical 
version of the famous Welch pedigree; 
in the middle of which the genealogist 
parenthetically mentions, ‘‘ about this 
time the world was created?” The 
scene concludes, of course, with an- 
other allusion to Mare Anthony and 
Cleopatra. 

As might have been expected, the 
poet has fallen in love with the lady, 
and the third scene describes him as 
anxiously looking forward to their next 
interview. She has asked him to have 
a poem ready for that occasion, or as 
she expresses it in her truly feminine 
way— 

Wilt trim a verse for me by this night week ?”" 


Just as she would say to her milliner, 
in an easy colloquial tone— 


“ Canst trim a cap for me by this night week ?” 


He feels quite satisfied of his own 
love, but he is not so certain of hers. 
If she would but return his affection 
what would he not do for her? We 
have heard of many generous pro- 
mises made under similar circum- 
stances, but never anything like the 
following. These promissory notes ge- 
nerally drawn at ‘three months after 
marriage,” and too easily ‘* accepted” 
by the fair fiancée, are in most cases 
protested against at the expiration of 
that period ; but our present lover puts 
any fear of that out of the question. 
He will begin at the beginning :— 


** Would she but love me I would live for her.” 


He says (what a pity it was not “ with 
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0 perhaps a more generous offer), 
ut— 


“* Were she plain night I'd pack her with my stars." 

Well, the idea of a lover making his 
mistress up into a brown paper parcel, 
and superscribing the package with the 
admonitory notice, “ brittle ware,” or 
*‘this side to be kept uppermost,” is 
certainly new. But he will do more :— 


“ My spirit, poesy, would be her slave, 
*T would rifle for her ocean's secret hoards, 
And make her rough with pearls.” 


We trust, for the poor lady’s sake, that 
none of the latter rough ornaments 
will attach themselves to her eyes. 

It is in this scene occurs the passage, 
which we have stated so closely re- 
sembles a celebrated one which we shall 
presently lay before the reader, as to 
take it out of the class of accidental 
coincidences. Every reader of poetry 
is familiar with the beautiful passage 
in Shelley's «‘ Alastor,” beginning— 


“ There was a poet whose untimely tomb 
No human hands with pious reverence 
reared.” 


He is described as— 


“ A lovely youth 
Strangers have wept to hear his passionate 
notes, 
And virgins, as unknown he passed, have 
pined, 
And wasted for fond love of his wild eyes.” 


The entire passage is too long for 
quotation, as is the corresponding one 
in Mr. Smith’s poem, but a few lines 
will point out the resemblance we have 
referred to. He too describes, 


“A lovely youth in manhood’s very edge.— 
The sun-burnt shepherds stared with awful 
eyes, 
“ As he went past, and timid girls upstole 
With wandering looks to gaze upon his face.” 


And again— 
“ But there was one among that soft-voiced 


band 
Who pined away for love of his sweet eyes.” 


In these lines the very words of 
Shelley are adopted, but the resem- 
blance runs through the entire episode, 
which fills more than five pages, As in 
** Alastor,’ we have the same wander- 
ings amid the various aspects of 
nature, the same curiosity and interest 
awakened —the same instinct that 
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urges their steps to the sea-shore—the 
same dream or vision of 


“ A maiden singing in the woods alone ;” 


the same rapture and the same vague 
and mysterious termination. That there 
are beautiful lines and thoughts here 
as elsewhere through Mr. Smith’s 
poem we freely admit, but these do not 
atone or account for his giving an 
abridged and more prosaic version of 
what Shelley had already done so in- 
imitably well. Shelley, who described 
the voice and music of his ideal maiden 
in the following lines— 


‘“* Her voice was like the voice of his own soul 
Heard in the calm of thought: its music 
long, 
Like woven sounds of streams and breezes, 
held 
His inmost sense suspended in its web 
Of many-coloured woof and shifting hues,” 


would never have gone bird-nesting 
for an illustration like our own poet— 


‘*¢ More music! music! music ! maid divine ! 
My hungry senses, like a Jinch’s brood, 
Are all a-gape.”—p. 48. 


Walter and the lady meet in the 
fourth scene on the banks of a river. 
Before repeating the promised poem 
he again alludes to his departed friend, 
‘the feeder of his soul,” pointing out 
the places where they had read the 
poets together, where they had drank 


“The breezes blowing in old Chaucer’s verse,” 


or hun 


og 
oS 
“* O’er the fine pants and trembles of a line,” 


they being, we suppose, the unavoid- 
able breaches or inexpressible modu- 
lations of the verse. The lady be- 
comes impatient for the tale, which 
the poet will only recite beside a cer- 
tain well, where once 


“‘ A prince had woo'd a lady of the land, 

And when, with faltering lips, he told his 
love, 

Into her proud face leaped her prouder 
blood ; 

She struck him blind with scorn, then with 
an air, 

As if she wore the crowns of all the world, 

She swept right on and left him in the 
dew.”—p. 56. 


We do not know how it is, but we 
lways read this last line— 


“ She swept right on and left him in the 
dumps,” 
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as we think the condition of his feel- 
ings, and not the position of his feet, 
ought to have been described. We 
cannot dwell upon the poem which 
Walter reads to the lady, and in which 
he paints his own, and as it turns out, 
his unsuccessful love for herself. Her 
fate is sealed. After his declaration 
she exclaims— 


“ O Sir! within a month my bridal bells 

Will make a village glad. The fainting 
earth 

Is bleeding at her million golden veins, 

And by her blood I’m bought. The sun 
shall see 

A pale bride wedded to grey hair, and eyes 

Of cold and cruel blue ; and in the spring 

A grave with daisies on it.”—p. 79. 


We must not, however, omit men- 
tioning that the principal character in 
the poem recited by Walter, is a young 
Indian page—* a cub of Ind,” as his 
proud mistress calls him, and certainly 
the most precocious * cub” that we ever 
had the misfortune to meet with or read 
of. This ‘lustrous Leopard,” another 
pet epithet for Young Ebony, though 
generally candid enough to declare— 


** How poor our English to his Indian darks |” 


was satisfied to put up with his 
haughty mistress as his mistress, if she 
had no objection. How the modest 
proposition was received may be ima- 
gined. At first, she mocked and 
sneered at him, principally, as it would 
seem, for his having 


‘* A chin as smooth as her own.” 


But fearing, we suppose, that the youth 
would promise to use a double quan- 
tity of bear's grease for the future, she 
orders him oft 
«Go now, sir go,’ 
As thence she warned him with arm-sweep 
superb, 
The light of scorn was cold within her eyes.” 


The whole of this episode, we must 
say, appears to us extravagant and 
unreal, with a decided smack of minor 
theatrical ranting. We cannot further 
pursue our minute analysis of the poem. 
The story can be told in a few words. 
The lady, who marries the old gentle- 
man with the eyes of “cruel blue,” 
keeps her word, and dies exactly at 
the time she promised. Walter is, of 
course, much grieved; goes on a pil- 
grimage to her grave, and is rather 
angry that the daisies have not yet co- 
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vered the fresh, red earth. He is 
shortly after induced by another friend 
of his, a new *‘ feeder of his soul,” to 
go down to Bedfordshire with him on 
a visit to an old gentleman, named 
Mr. Willmott, who has a charming 
daughter of the still more charming 
name of Violet. This old gentleman 
must have had the most extraordinary 
notions of propriety, as the first even- 
ing they are all assembled in his com- 
fortable parlour, and in his daughter's 
presence, he sets the two young men 
singing ‘‘ roaring songs” which, with. 
out the wit or melody, have a thousand 
times the warmth and amativeness of 
those of Mr. Thomas Little. Miss 
Violet obligingly joins in this family 
concert. Such a beginning, of course, 
speedily brings on an appropriate ter- 
mination, ‘The young lady and the 
young visitor Walter, mutually seduce 
each other (we know not which is most 
or least to blame) on “the lawn,” 
probably opposite the very window 
where the good Mr. Willmott is read- 
ing the morning’s Times. Remorse 
seizes on Walter; he flies away; he 
has serious notions of throwing him- 
self from some rural ‘‘ Bridge of Sighs,” 
but thinks better of it; writes a great 
poem, and then rushes headlong into 
dissipation, exactly in the way Byron 
has described the class of people, who 


“ First write a novel, and then play the devil.” 


He disappears for three years; returns; 
makes an honest woman of Violet, and 
the last we hear of them is their going 
in together into their house to avoid 
the night dews, with a degree of matri- 
monial quiet perfectly delightful, after 
the fever of unrest in which author, 
hero, heroine, and reader have been 
so long kept. 

Before concluding our observations 
on this remarkable poem, we must 
adduce a few more passages in support 
of the opinion we have expressed bothof 
its beauties and of itsdefects, A fatigu- 
ing brilliancy, a straining after novel 
and singular combinations, is, no doubt, 
one of the most obvious characteristics 
of our author, but that he can err in the 
very opposite direction is equally true. 
In addition to the passages of this kind 
already given, we must offer a few 
others. fn the first one, we have our 
old friend, Mare Anthony, again :— 


“Gods! I cried out, Anthony, 
Anthony! This moment I could scatter 
Kingdoms like halfpence.”—p. 164. 
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A BOUNCE. 
“Give me another kiss, and I will take 
Death ata flying leap.”—p. 165. 


HOW POETS GECK. 
—— “Lord! how poets geck 
At Fame, their idol.”—p, 138. 


A SHELLEY IDEA. 
“ What oysters were we without love and 
wine !”—p. 129. 


A THUMPING SONG. 
“ T sang this song some twenty years ago, 
(Hot to the ear-tips) with great thumps of 
heart.”_p. 129. 


THE RUBS OF LIFE. 
“How frequent in the very thick of life, 
We rub clothes with a fate that hurries past.” 


* Edward and I 
See Violet each day, her silks brush both.” — 


p. 123. 
A GIGLET. 
“This giglet shining in her golden hair.”— 
p. 66. 


If we reversed the twirl of the ka- 
leidoseope, it must be admitted that a 
shower of glittering and beautiful 
thoughts and fancies would fall con- 
tinuously before the eye! We must 
enumerate a few:— 


“In mighty towns, 
The stars are nearer to us than the fields.” 
—p. 154. 


“* See the moon 
Lies stranded on the pallid coast of morn.” 
—p. 149. 





A TRUE POET. 
‘He was one 
Who could not help it, for it was his nature 
To blossom into song, as ’tis a tree’s 
To leaf itself in April.”—p. 18. 


“ He had parted with his dearest friends, 
High aspirations, bright dreams, golden- 
win 
Troops of fine fancies that like lambs did 
play 
Amid the sunshine and the virgin dews, 
Thick, lying in the green fields of his 
heart, 
Calm thoughts that dwelt like hermits in 
his soul ; 
Fair shapes that slept in fancifullest bowers, 
Hopes and delights. He parted with them 
all.”—p. 160. 
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It were easy to multiply passages of 
greater and certainly of more striking 
beauty even than these, but it is un- 
necessary. We have said enough to 
show, that if we cannot be blind to the 
defects of our author, we are not in- 
sensible to his great and unquestion- 
able merits. He has gained two im- 
portant results by his present publica- 
tion. He has obtained a hearing, and 
he has awakened expectation — two 
memorable triumphs which neither 
Shelley nor Keats (the influence of 
whose writings in the best portions of 
his book is perceptible), ever achieved 
during their lives, though now, as he 
himself truly says: — 

‘* The fame that scorned them while they lived, 

Waits on them like a menial.” 

We look with hope and curiosity for 
his next work. Let it be a simpler, if 
a loftier temple, to the true divinity of 
song, to whose service and worship we 
think he is called. To do this he must, 
in the first place, turn away from his 
pagan idolatry of images, becoming as 
it were the iconoclast of his own fancy. 
He must abandon the affected jargon 
of little cliques and coteries, and use 
the universally received language of 
good sense and good taste. He must 
divest his mind of an idea that seems 
very strongly impressed upon it in the 
present poem, that not ae 


** It is love, "tis love, ’ tis love 
That makes the world go round,” 


but that the same powerful passion is 
the one thought and sole occupation of 
everything in creation, from the sun, 
moon, and stars, which are perpetually 
ogling each other, to the waves and 
winds, that are eternally kissing and 
embracing, as well beings of their own 
species as everything else within their 
reach, in the most ardent and extraor- 
dinary manner. In this respect, his 
present poem is but an expansion of 
Shelley’s little lyric, ‘ Love’s Philo- 
sophy ”: — 
** See the mountains kiss high heaven, 

And the waves clasp one another.” 
Finally, he must be less liberal with 
his brilliants, or distribute them with 
more judgment. Were they all even 
of the first water, he must recollect that 
diamonds were never so _ valueless 
* in the Valley of Diamonds” it- 
self. 
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SONGS FOR SUMMER. 


A BATH. 


' I. 
O Summer! Summer, with the golden crown! 
Thou comest o’er the wolds with fiery feet : 
The white-skinned Naiads languidly lie down 
Amid thy sultry heat. 


I. 
O! now to bathe in some sweet marble fount 
In those fair gardens Epicurus founded: 
Where in bright streamlets icy waters mount, 
By myrtle trees surrounded. 


Ii. 
Or in a bath which old Boccacio 
Made murmur to the air with gentle cadence, 
Where oft with zoneless waists and cheeks aglow, 
Came Florentine fair maidens. 


IV. 
But no! we have the sea, the flashing sea, 
And tread the wide expanse of silver sands: 
We hear old poet Ocean chanting free 
His tales of alien lands. 


v 


Strip to the wooing wind. From rocks romantic 
Plunge in the fresh, green, laughing, quivering brine: 
Sate thee with kisses of the fair Atlantic, 
And then—go home and dine. 


A PIC-NIC. 


I. 

The lake is calm. A crowd of sunny faces 

And pluméd heads, and shoulders round and white, 
Are mirrored in the waters. There are traces 

Of merriment in those sweet eyes of light. 
Lie empty hampers round ; in shady places 

The hungry throw themselves with ruthless might 
On lobsters, salads; while Champagne, to cheer ’em, 
Cools in the brook that murmurs sweetly near ’em. 


u. 

Green leagues of park and forest lie around ; 

Wave stately antlers in the glimmering distance ; 
Up from the aaa arches comes a sound 

That tells the story of old Pan’s existence, 
And now in song the summer wind is drowned ; 

Now comes a call that conquers all resistance— 
A dance upon the turf! up, up, instanter ! 
Away with quarried pie and stained decanter. 
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Small hands are linked, and dance divinest tresses, 

And agile feet fly down the pleasant glade in 
A merry measure ; through the deep recesses 

How gaily trip they, youth and laughing maiden. 
The shaken turf is swept by silken dresses, 

The woodland breeze with many a jest is laden, 
And lips are curled, and haughty heads are tossed, too, 
As none could picture them but Ariosto. 

Mortimer Cottins. 


A DAY-DREAMe 


I. 


I see a castle of the olden time— 
A turret chamber, whose quaint windows look 
Over the great oaks in their forest prime : 
So high, the thunder of the falling brook 
Is all unheard—so high, the dusky rook 
Throws in swift shadows from his passing wing. 
Within, in fair confusion, many a book, 
Lute, virginals, and every faery thing 

Which ladies of those days chose for sweet dallying. 


Il. 


But the bright beauty that is sleeping there— 
In the full moonlight sleeping! As she lies, 
Her veined eyelids are so very fair 
That a rash gazer might believe her eyes 
Were living light. The silent midnight skies 
Seem as they watched her slumbers. While they fly“on 
In their majestic march, which never dies, 
The Pleiades protect her: great Orion 
Looks nightly on her couch, stern as a guardian lion. 


Ir. 


Fair-breasted one! whose lily hand I see 

Resting upon the silken coverlet ; 

While now thy young Crusader thinks of thee 

In Palestine, do thy sweet dreams forget ? 

No—on thy sleep his vows are lingering yet ; 

The trysting tree is o’er thee—its great boughs 

With dew, as thy blue eyes with tear-drops, wet : 

And thy young soldier his plumed helmet bows. 
O moment of delight! O ever-binding vows! 


Iv. 


Ah, woe toman! The Lady Geraldine, 
Her knightly lover, and her father old, 
Are faded into Time’s dim hyaline, 
Which not a single shadow doth enfold 
To tell of them. The stern baronial hold 
Has fallen long before the storm’s bleak breath, 
And of its glory there is nothing told. 
Darkness our dreamy life encompasseth, 
And we are shadows all, and nought is real but death. 
Mortimer Cotiins. 
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LOTOS-EATING. 


Who would care to pass his life away, 
Of the Lotos-land a dreamful denizen— 
Lotos-islands round a waveless bay, 


Sung by Alfred Tennyson ? 


Who would care to be a dull newcomer, 7 
Far across the wide sea’s blue abysses ; 
Where, about the earth's three thousandth summer, 
Passed divine Ulysses ? 


Rather give me coffee, art, a book, 
From my windows a delicious seaview ; 
Southdown mutton, somebody to cook— 
“*Music?” I believe you. 


Strawberry icebergs in the summer time— 
But of elmwood many a massive splinter ; 
Good ghost stories, and a classic rhyme, 
For the nights of winter. 


Now and then a friend, and some sauterne ; 
Now and then a neck of highland venison ; 
And for Lotos-lands I'll never yearn, 
Maugre Alfred Tennyson. 


Mortimer Co.L.ins. 


THE LAST RETROSPECTION. 
BY TINY. 


Farewell, bright sun! thou goest to thy rest, 
And I to mine. When thou dost rise again, 
This busy heart—this racked and aching head— 
Shall feel and throb no more ;—those failing eyes 
Shall never watch thee sink behind the roofs, 
And fill with tears to think of other times, 
When they beheld thee fading from a sky 

That overhung green hills and leafy woods. 

’Tis my last gaze on thee—lI perish here, 

An idle weed, cast, by the tide of life, 

To wither on a bleak and desolate shore. 

No heart, in this wide city’s wilderness, 

Will think the light of day less bright and fair, 
That J shall see it not—no loving tears 

Will fall upon my coffin—not a soul 

Will ache and sicken at its own strong life, 
When all which made that life seern beautiful 
Lies low with me in my cold silent grave. 


Ah me !—far, far away from these close streets 
There lies a spot, hidden in waving boughs, 

Where the thrush carols and the swallow flits 
Through the long summer-day—where waters gleam 
Between high bowery banks, whose willows droop 
To kiss the ripples. 
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There, by that broad stream, 
Under the alders, at the wicket-gate, 
My mother stands, starting at each quick tread 
That echoes loudly on the quiet road ; 
Her poor heart throbbing wildly, as the birds 
Flutter among the branches overhead. 
But all in vain—my foot shall never more 
Sound on the garden-path—never again 
Shall my hand raise the latch—no more at eve, 
When the clear sky is flushed with sunset clouds, 
And the slant rays bronze the old gnarled oaks, 
Shall I sit with my sisters ’neath the arch 
Of blossomed jessamine, and watch the glow 
Fade from the river, and the evening star 
Shine through the warm blue of the beauteous heav'n ; 
No more my foot shall wander through the woods, 
Where the shy hare, that couched amid the fern, 
Scarce started, as I passed her silent haunt, 
So well she knew me ;—and I lay reclined 
In lone green nooks, where less adventurous step 
Than mine had never been. 


Where blue-bell tufts 
And violet clusters cas+ an azure gleam 
Through the long waving grass—the humming bees 
Droned in the sycamores and spreading limes, 
Lulling me into soft, delicious sleep, 
Broken by the loud cuckoo’s gladsome cry 
Ringing through hawthorn glade and hazel copse. 
Night after night, the gentle moon may shine 
Into my vacant room, as she was wont, 
And cast her silver flags upon the floor, 
Chequered with tremulous shadows of the leaves 
And flowers that cling around the latticed pane— 
But the wild dreamer who lay wakeful there, 
Watching her beauty—and with charmed ear 
List’ning to all the sounds of whispering boughs 
And singing waters, till the stars waxed dim— 
Shall rest in the oblivion of the grave. 


I thank thee, God! that my beloved ones 
Have hope to cheer them. 
When the day wears on 
And brings not me, they'll look with stronger trust 
On to the morrow. May they never know 
That their poor wanderer, their pride, their hope 
Shall meet their eyes no more. May they not know 
‘That wanting one kind hand to close mine eyes, 
To wipe the damps of anguish from my brow, 
Or moisten the parched fever of my lips 
I died alone. 
Oh, misery for me ! 
Why did I trust thee, golden fruit, that gleamed 
In what I thought the fuiry land of life? 
Why did I put my faith in baseless dreams, 
And leave the quiet haven of my youth 
For their deceitful promise ? 
I have seized 
The fruit, and found it wither in my grasp ; 
I've proved my dreams, and they have left me thus. 
Fame! ah, I Liew it now! ‘tis but a word 
To lure the victim onward to his doom— 
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The bread of life to the ambitious heart, 
Which breaks for lack of it. 
I flung my heart 

A gauntlet to the world—how was it met ? 
With cold indifference and blighting scorn, 
Pride, with his thrice-mailed hand and iron foot, 
Dashed it to earth, then ground it in the dust— 
And it arose no more. 

Blessed be death ! 
Since I have seen my youth’s illusions fly 
Ere youth itself was gone. Blessing and peace 
On my dear home, and those who dwell therein, 
Is the poor friendless outcast’s latest prayer. 
There is a long, long night before my soul, 
And a bright endless day beyond that night ; 
There is another land where we shall meet, 
And this world’s bitter taunts can wound no more. 


A SUMMER-EVE LANDSCAPE. 


BY J. A. 


’Tis evening, and the summer sun, fast sinking in the west, 
Throws many a bright and golden bar above the mountain’s crest ; 
From far away the waterfall sends back its mellow’d sound, 

But in the grove there reigns a calmness soothing and profound ; 
Along its grassy margin winds the smooth and gentle stream, 
Now faintly tinted over with the sun’s departing beam ; 

From out the teeming meadows fragrant odour seems to float, 
And the linnet sweetly warbles from her nest a final note ; 
Beyond those fields our village, fring’d with vale and wooded hill, 
Is peacefully reposing in the universal still. 

‘Twas tehre that joyously I passed my years of opening life, 
Before the world had won me as a partner in its strife : 

And there may I return e’er my final years shall close 

To haunt again my childhood’s scenes and share their sweet repose ! 


THE DYING HUSBAND. 


Thou art getting wan and pale, dearest ; 
Thy blush has flown away, 

And thy fragile form more fragile grows 
Every day— 

Every gloomy day that brings 
That mourful moment near 

When we must part, to meet no more 
On this dull sphere. 


I feel the hour is drawing nigh 
When I must quit this life, 

And leave, I trust, for happier one 
Its scene of strife. 

Oh, could I steal the sting with me 
’T will bring to thy fond heart, 

Without one pang, or tear, or sigh, 
I could depart. 
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But oh! it rends my bosom deep 
To watch thy stifled pain— 

To sce thy efforts to bear up, 
And smile again. 

While, as thou raisest up my head 
And hang’st my pillow o’er, 

Thy tearful eye too plainly tells { 
An aching core. 


Ah! little, little did I dream 
The grief in store for thee, j 
When I invited thee to share 
My destiny. 
My heart, but young and hopeful then, 
Before me only viewed 
Bright hours of sunshine to divide, 
With roses strew’d, 


How sadly false those hopes have proved 
Thy aching breast must feel— 

Torn by affection that might break 
A heart of steel. 

Had I but known this mournful fate 
Ere wedded life began, 

No breaking heart should watch to-night 
A dying man. 


Oh! what a life of misery, 
Partner of my distress, 
Thy lot has been since linked with mine : 
Worst wretchedness. 
To watch me labouring for bread, 
My brain and hand outworn, 
Till prostrated by fell «lisease, 
I sank forlorn. 


Yet never in my fretful mood 
Did angry word or look 

Return my ill-deserved wrath 
With one rebuke. 

No; always patient, ever fond, 
And bending to my will, 

Thy gentle spirit murmured not | 


oo 


One word of ill. 


The hour will soon arrive, my own, 
When I can wrong no more, }| 
And life for me, with all its cares, | 
Will soon be o’er. 
I need not ask thee to forget 
Each word or thought unkind ; 
Thy loving heart I know too well— 
Thy gentle mind. 


The little pledge that crowned our love, 
That smiling little elf, 

Dear to my heart because so like 
Thy own sweet self. 

Ay, bring her near me—let me look 
My last in her dear face, 

Where all her mother’s gentle charms 

I fondly trace. 





| 
| 
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To the British and Irish Telegraph. 


She will be dearer to thee now 
That I am torn away. 

Poor infant, to be fatherless 
Ere one short day. 

But thou wilt watch and guide her steps 
Into a heavenward road, 

And lead her from this world of sin, 
Nearer her God. 


Nay, let not all thy bitter grief 
Be stifled and suppressed : 
Weep out thy poor afflicted soul 
On this fond breast. 
’Tis not a hopeless parting, dear— 
We'll meet in world _more bright, 
And live for ever in those realms 
Of endless light. 


The happiest hours that blessed us here 
Were misery and woe, 

Compared to those beyond this scene 
We yet shall know. 

Then live for that bright world of bliss, 
And feed thy drooping heart 

On hopes of that blessed hour when we 
Shall never part. 


H. 7. D. 


TO THE BRITISH AND IRISH TELEGRAPH. 


Oh, wondrous chain, thou well canst prove 
A change for better things! 
When even love, for carrier dove, 
May trust the lightning’s wings ; 
Prove it but needs a willing mood, 
To turn aught evil into good. 


Yea, in itself, a spirit good, 
Which thou hens brought us o’er ; 
That feeling of near neighbourhood, 
As England were next door ; 
Nay, rather, as a friend so near, 
That we may whisper in her ear. 


Here mind meets mind with rapid spring ; 
It seems as thought had cast 

Betwixt our shores the magic ring 
By which she travels fast, 

And bound her geni to our will; 

What mission shall our slave fulfil ? 


First, ask our friends in yonder land, 
Why keep they thus apart ? 
Say, even Erin’s wasted hand 
Holds beauty to her heart ; 
And hides her where, ’mid dewy dells, 
The green earth dimples into wells. 
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That ’mid our hills, as wild and free 
As one at home she seems, 
And lets her voice accompany 
The music of our streams ; 
Her mantle tangled in the brake, 
Her shadow on the silent lake. 


That when the cloud’s rich purple fold 
Lifts to the evening beam, 

Beneath, on couch of pearl and gold, 
Lies beauty in a dream. 

For cloudland who? we bid thee say, 

Through Ireland lies the nearest way. 


And to our Royal Lady say, 
That this, her green domain, 
Is yearning for a sunny day— 
So will she come again ? 
Then shall thy wires, with welcomes quiver, 
Our “ hundred thousand” few to give her. 


Sut shalt thou tell how ruin treads 
On yonder hearthstone cold ?— 
Of hungry mouths, and houseless heads ? 
Alas, the tale is old! 
And should’st thou ai/ such tales convey, 
"Twould wear thy wires too soon away. 


Of Erin’s slothful hands, that waste 
Rich gifts bestowed in vain ? 
How party’s bonds are o’er her cast— 

How passion shakes the chain ? 
No—ill news flies apace, we trow, 
Without such messenger as thou. 


But whisper gently, as most fit, 

" To men of high degree, 
That harp of tone most exquisite, 
May yet mishandled be ; 

Alas! our part in Britain’s song 
Hath been the discord far too long. 


Some say thy chain was not the first 
That fastened us to her ; 

But thou hast made the word accurs’d 
Sound kindly. We could bear 

Another chain betwixt us wove, 

Unfrayed and firm—the links of love. 


And love's true type thou surely art ; 
It hath its signs like thee— 
The telegraph ’twixt heart and heart, 
Life’s electricity ! 
That, like thee, to the depths goes down, 
That many waters cannot drown. 


Like thee, through dark and tangled places, 
Its way it can pursue— 

As delicate the touch that traces 
Its errand swift and true ; 

But, unlike thee, behind it cast, 

Tt leaves a brightness where it passed, 
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The Wild Bee of Lough Derg. 


Not parted would our islands seem, 
Could love’s lost links be found : 
The channel were a narrow stream 
Tn one fair pleasure-ground, 
Where either side for shade might thank 
The trees on the opposing bank. 


What lessons England’s quickened sight 
Might learn through such a chain ! 
And Erin’s passion-lightnings write 
A harmless message then ; 
And learn to strike the better part, 
Not Britain’s head, but Britain’s heart. 


Twins should they be, and closely joined, 
That, like the Siamese, 
With arms around each other twined, 
Could only feel at ease ;— 
Should feel that were that band cut through, 
’T would spill the life-blood of the two. 


And England teach her sister weak 
Her firm and stately tread, 

And grateful Erin’s fingers deck, 
The grand, exalted head 

With gems, the richest ever set 

FE’en in that glorious coronet. 


When shall it be? When each torn half 
Of Erin’s self shall join— 
When love hath set its telegraph 
*Twixt Wexford and the Boyne ; 
When God is felt, and error fled, 
And prejudice is lying dead. 


Then welcome, messenger of power ! 
Ife’er that bright day break, 
Sure we shall need thee every hour 
Some friendly word to take. 
secome, though lightning be thy dower, 
An Iris for our sake— 
Tell England how we long to prove, 
The rainbow tints of peace and love. Liz. 


THE WILD BEE OF LOUGH DERG. 


I floated at noon, where the sunlight looks leaden, 
On waves that encircle the desolate isle, 

Where sin seeks, with penance, the conseience to deaden, 
And Summer herself feels too guilty to smile. 


I heard the monotonous beat of low surges, 





That say a “‘ Confiteor” ceaselessly o’er, 
Like thought of the past, that reproachfully urges 
The heart of the pilgrim who kneels on the shore. 


I thought me, how often, when starlight has glisten’d, 
And candles burnt low on the chapel-wall white, 
Yon island’s pale watchers have listen’d, and listen’d, 
Till daylight looked wan on the wearisome night ; 
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Have listen’d, if haply some word of forgiving 
With the wail of the waters might tremblingly mix ; 
Have gazed, if some look of the loving and living 
Might soften the brow of the cold crucifix. 


But lo! on the wave which my shallop was crossing, 
A star, that shot forth from its beautiful sphere, 

A small golden flow’r of the greenwood-shade tossing 
On wings of the wind, at the fall of the year ! 


High up over head flew a wild bee. Blithe hummer, 
As lone in the air as my boat on the lake ;— 

O, beautiful guest of the blossoms of summer, 
What buds are there here for thy flittings to shake ? 


Hast come from a home where the hill with the heather 
Is rich as the sky with its purplest of light, 

Where it, and the stars of the furzes together, 
Drink honey and wine of the dew of the night ? 


Hast come from a chamber all ceil’d with vermilion, 
The heart of a lily that lives by a stream, 

Where primroses grow round a grassy pavilion, 
And look at themselves in a life-lasting dream ? 


He is bound for some flower surpassing his lily, 
He floats over Derg, though its waters be black, 
To labour till evening, the starlit and stilly, 
And then to his home to go wearily back. 


But what if the bells which the wild bee is seeking 
Lie, trampled and torn, in the deep mountain dell ? 

Or what if the tints which their tissues are freaking 
Be fed from the fount of a poison-dew’d cell ? 


O, Faith of my country! that brightly and purely 
Wert cradled and fed in the morning of time, 

Till spreading thy wild wings, thou soughtest, securely, 
The sweet-seeming buds of a sunnier -clime; 


Wilt thou die in those flow’rs—the fair and deceiving— 
Or wander on weary wings joyfully back ? 

Go sleep in the bud thou hast suffer’d for leaving, 
And never more fly o’er the desolate track ! 


I know not, dark Derg! but, at even returning, 

I saw a wild bee, with its golden-wing’d flame, 
A self-moving cresset-light starrily burning— 

My heart hail’d the omen, and call’d it the same. 


I followed it on, to its palaces pendent, 

Where hush’d are its hummings the summer night through, 
Till moons, that hang o’er Meena Feargus resplendent, 

Wax ghostly and wan, in the cold morning blue. 


O, thus might the faith, that now over this dreary 
And dream-haunted lake seeks the poisonous flower, 

Come back in the light of its eventime weary, 

To rest in the home of its earliest hour! 
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THE UNIVERSITY COMMISSION. 


Tue Dublin University Commission. 
ers have at Jength brought their la- 
bours to a close. After two years ex- 
pended in investigating facts, and 
receiving suggestions from all those 
whose intimate connexion with the 
University rendered their evidence or 
their opinion valuable, they have given 
the result to the public in a volume, 
rivalling in bulk either of those which 
have emanated from the sister univer- 
sities; and as few institutions have had 
more reason to complain of ignorant 
or wilful misrepresentation, all lovers 
of our Irish University will hail the ap- 
earance of this Report as a bright and 
important era in her history. IRgno- 
rance will now be no longer excusable. 
Wilful misrepresentation can now be 
easily refuted. How far the Univer- 
sity of Dublin has fulfilled or neglect- 
ed her important trust, whether 
science and literature have prospered 
or decayed within her walls—whether 
and how far she has exerted herself to 
render her education commensurate to 
the wants of the age; upon all these 
questions, the public may now satisfy 
themselves. Whatever be her merits 
or demerits, they are at least no 
secret. 

We need hardly remind our readers 
that the duty imposed upon the Com- 
mission, and which the elaborate do- 
cument before us is intended to fulfil, 
was two-fold—namely, in the first place, 
to give a faithful report of the existing 
state of the University of Dublin ; 
and secondly to suggest such alterations 
as might seem to them necessary or 
beneficial. With regard to the rela- 
tive importance of these two duties, 
there can be, we suppose, but one 
opinion. The recommendations of the 
Commissioners are undoubtedly en- 
titled to great weight, as opinions 
coming from men of known ability, 
who have devoted much time and 
thought to the question before them, 
uninfluenced by any other motive than 
a desire for the welfare ofthe institution 
and of the country. They are the 
opinions of men celebrated in their 
various pursuits, raised by their posi- 
tion above all petty jealousy, and 


bringing to their allotted task habits 
of severe and accurate thought, formed 
during a long course of scientific or 
professional life. Still they are but 
opinions—the opinions, too, of men not 
possessing now any peculiar or exclu- 
sive sources of information. They are 
avowedly based upon those very facts 
which the Report lays open to the 
whole world. If they are obnoxious 
to criticism, the materials for criticism 
lie close at hand; for the Commission- 
ers have done for the public what’ pa- 
rents often refuse to do for an inquisi- 
tive child: they have made their 
readers as wise as themselves. 

But whatever may be thought of the 
wisdom of the suggestions contained in 
the Report, there can be no doubt as 
to the extreme importance of the 
facts which are there laid open to the 
public. The Commissioners have 
brought together in their Report, a 
mass of evidence as to the theory and 
practice of education in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, which leaves nothing 
to be desired. Every branch of the 
varied system provided to meet the va- 
ried wants of the nineteenth century, 
has been subjected to a severe and 
careful scrutiny. Every official con- 
nected with its working has been re- 
quired to give a full account of the 
manner in which he has discharged 
his trust; and it is but justice to the 
fellows and professors to say that no 
concealment of any kind appears to 
have been practised or attempted. 
Their replies to the several queries put 
to them are made with the full and 
open candour of men who feel that 
they have nothing to fear from pub- 
licity—that their ‘* deeds” give them 
no reason to “hate the light.” But 
on this point we shall allow the Com- 
missioners to speak for themselves :— 

“Our proceedings in carrying your Ma- 
jesty’s commission into execution, have been 
greatly facilitated by the spirit in which our 
communications have been received by the 
different officers of the college; and by the 
promptness and courtesy with which they 
have replied to our inquiries, Their an- 
swers, too, contain very full information on 
each subject of investigation, and the sug 
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gestions which we have received from them 
afforded us great assistance, in forming our 
opinions on the important subjects to which 
they relate."—eport, p. 2. 


This testimony borne to the fairness 
and candour with which the evidence 
of the several fellows and professors has 
been given, ishighly honourable rtothem, 
gee as such will be read with ple asure 

r all those who are interested in the 
ae oe of the University of Dublin. 
But it has a wider and more im- 
portant bearing: namely, upon the 
amount of weight to be given to the 
evidence itself—a grave question, if 
this evidence be destined to form the 
basis of subsequent legislation. The 
elements for such legislation are now 
fully before the public ; ; and whatever 
difficulties (and they are no light ones) 
attend the task, it will, at ‘least, be 
unembarrassed by unwilling or con- 
tradictory witnesses. 

We have said that the facts relative 
to the University of Dublin which 
the Commissioners have brought toge- 
ther form the most important part of 
the Report before us; but for these 
facts we must refer our readers to the 
Report itself, as it would be impossible, 
within the limits of an article like the 
present, to give even the most meager 
summary of them. We pur pose, 
therefore, after quoting the opinion 
of the Commissioners, as to the gene- 
ral state of the University, to direct 
our readers’ attention to some of the 
more important changes which, in their 
Report, they recommend for the adop- 
tion of Government. 

When the Commission for Tnguiri ing 
into the State of the University of 
Dublin was originally named, and be- 
fore they had as yet entered upon the 
duties of their office, we ventured to 
predict that, ‘if the investigation were 
carried on, as we hoped and believed 
it would, in a spirit neither bigoted 
nor restless, the University of Dubiin 
would come from the ordeal with an 
increased capacity for usefulness, and 
certainly with an undiminished repu- 
tation.”—(vol. xxxvii. p. 656.) The 
second of these predictions (it would 
be premature to say anything of the 
first) has been more than realised. 
Nothing can be more flattering to the 
University than the Report betore us, 
With one or two exceptions, to which 
we shall presently allude, it is con- 
ceived in terms of very great praise. 
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Thus, in the general summary with 
which the Report concludes, the Com. 
missioners say— 


“ We find that numerous improvements of 
an important character have been, from time 
to time, introduced by the authorities of the 
College, and that the general state of the 
University is satisfactory. There is great 
activity and efficiency in the different de- 
partments, and the spirit of improvement has 
been especially shown in the changes which 
have been introduced in the course of edu- 
cation, to adapt it to the requirements of 
the age.”—Report, p. 92. 

Besides this general commendation, 
many of the par tic rule ar impr ovements 
introduced by the College authorities 
are highly approved of by the Com- 
missioners. ‘Thus, of the Engineering 
School they say :— 


‘ The foundation and development of the 
School of Civil Engineering is highly credit- 
able to the authorities of the College; and their 
efforts to improve the education of engineers, 
should, we think be encouraged in the way 
suggested by Dr. Apjohn, by due weight 
being given to the diploma in the selection 
of engineers for departments of the public 
serv ice.”—Report, p- 42. 


Again, of the Professorships of Ma- 
thematics and Natural Philosophy, 
they say :— 


“ The arrangement adopted by the Board 
with respect to this Professorship (that of 
Mathematics) and that of Natural Philosophy, 
requiring them to be held by junior fellows 
without tutorships, seems to have been suc- 
cessful in promoting a very high cultivation 
of the branches of science to which the pro- 
fessorships relate.”—Report, p. 49. 


The most important, we may say, 
indeed, the only part of the system of 
Trinity College with which the Com- 
missioners profess themselves to be 
dissatisfied, is the mode of distributing 
the income which the junior fellows 
derive from tuition. Our readers are 
probably aware that the sum paid by 
each student under the head of tuition, 
is thrown into a common fund, which is 
subse "que ntly divided among the entire 
body of tutors, according to fixed pro- 
portions, regulated entirely by senio- 
rity, and that. the sum received by each 
individual tutor does not in any way 
depend upon the number of ne 
which he may happen to hold. To this 
arrangement, which is familiarly known 
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by the name of the Tutorial System, 
the Commissioners object, that it tends 
to damp individual exertion—affording 
an amount of encouragement to indo- 
lence which some, at least, among the 
tutors will certainly avail themselves of. 
If aman knows that his own income 
depends upon his own exertions, he 
has a strong and obvious inducement 
to increased care and activity. But if 
he finds that, instead of reaping the 
entire fruit of such increased labour, 
he would only receive a very small part 
of it, and that whether he be indolent 
or active, his income will be nearly the 
same, he has no such inducement, and 
will probably be disposed to do as little 
ashe can. If his exertions increase 
the number of students, he receives 
only one-nineteenth of the benefit; if 
his negligence diminishes them, he 
suffers but one-nineteenth of the mis- 
chief. In a word, the tutorial sys- 
tem is downright Socialism, which the 
Commissioners, as good political eco- 
nomists, are bound to discourage. 
That these objections have very con- 
siderable weight, it would be absurd 
to deny; they are, indeed, so obvious, 
that it is impossible to give the ques- 
tion a moment’s consideration without 
perceiving them. It is quite true that 
the tutorial system renders the income 
of each tutor to a great extent inde- 
pendent of his own labour; and by so 
doing, removes a strong stimulus to 
individual exertion. ‘This is a serious 
objection. But we need hardly, we 
suppose, remind the accomplished lo- 
gician who is at the head of the pre- 
sent Commission, that there is such a 
fallacy as the ‘fallacy of objections,” 
and that before we proceed to remove 
a system against which such defects can 
be urged, we ought to be very sure 
that the system which we propose to 
substitute, is not liable to objections 
quite as weighty. And we onaht to be 
doubly cautious if we know before- 
hand, from the nature of the case, that 
the objects which it is proposed to 
attain are, to a certain extent incon- 
sistent with each other; and that, 
therefore, it is impossible to devise any 
system which shall be even theoretically 
perfect. A judicious legislator would, 
in such a case, be very unwilling to 
destroy an arrangement which has in 
the main worked well, knowing, as he 
does, that he can but replace it by 
another, which must be imperfect, and 
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which is, besides, untried. Let us 
consider how far these principles are 
applicable to the case before us. 

If we desire to give efficacy to a 
system of education, or to any other 
system which is to be carried on by 
human instruments, we must endea- 
vour to secure two great requisites, 
namely—in the first place, such a divi- 
sion of labour as will give to each 
workman the task for which he is best 
fitted; and secondly, such an induce. 
ment to individual exertion, as will 
cause him to use his best efforts in the 
performance of his allotted task. When 
the nature of the case allows both these 
principles to be carried out to their 
fullest extent, the task of legislation is 
comparatively an easy one. And in 
such a case, it would be a valid objec- 
tion to any existing or proposed system, 
that either principle had not been carried 
out as far as it might have been. But 
it may sometimes happen, that in the 
case for which we have to legislate, 
these principles are to some extent an- 
tagonistic. Dealing with facts as we 
find them, we may be unable to make 
the reward of each workman pro- 
portioned to his individual exertions 
without so far giving up the division of 
labour as to render the system inope- 
rative. And in such a case, it would 
be a hopeless task to devise any system 
against which strong, nay, unanswer- 
able objections might not be urged. 

Now, this antagonism between the 
principle of competition and that of 
division of labour, will exist in every 
case in which it is necessary to exe- 
cute several different tasks with a li- 
mited number of hands. For it is 
essential, as every one knows, to the 
development of the principle of com- 
petition, that there should be a number 
of men able and willing to undertake 
the same task. We speak of competi- 
tion between two carpenters or two 
physicians ; but it would be absurd to 
talk of the competition between a car- 
penter and a blacksmith, or between a 
doctor and an attorney. Now, if we 
have a variety of different works to be 
done, and but a small number of men 
to do them, it is quite plain that we 
cannot devote several men to the same 
work without also requiring each man 
to execute a number of different works, 
and thus sacrificing the principle of 
division of labour. If we were desired 
to frame rules for a colony of a dozen 
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individuals, it would be “ -- to us,” 
to use the parliamentary phrase, “to 
adopt one of two courses.” We might 
either defend the principle of competi- 
tion, by requiring each of our colonists 
to learn a dozen different trades, and 
to work successively as a mason, a car- 
penter, a blacksmith, &c. ; or we might 
devote each individual to a single 
trade, thus giving him, in his own line, 
apractical monopoly. The choice be- 
tween these alternativesis hardly doubt- 
ful. But we dwell too long upon a 
point so obvious. 

Now it is not one whit more absurd 
to think that one man could practise 
successfully all the trades and profes- 
sions required by a young colony, than 
to expect a single tutor to give efli- 
cient instruction in the several depart- 
ments of the vast and varied system, 
to which we in the nineteenth century 
give the name of university education. 

‘o suppose it possible that the same 
man could give eflicient lectures each 
day in classics, metaphysics, ethics, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, che- 
mistry, &c., lectures too which should 
be useful to the highest class of stu- 
dents, without being unintelligible to 
the lowest, is a simple absurdity. No 


man ever did or could perform such 


a task. Indeed the Commissioners 
themselves admit this. ‘Thus in their 
Report (pp. 15, 16) they say: — 


“We cannot recommend a return to the 
old system. It is impossible for a tutor to 
give ‘adequate instruction to his pupils in all 
the subjects for which lectures are now pro- 
vided. If he had pupils studying all these 
subjects, it might, asthe junior fellows state, 
impose upon him the necessity of lecturing for 
upwards of twelve hours daily. If further 
improvements were introduced into the 
undergraduate course, the difficulty would 
be increased, In short, division of labour 
in lecturing seems to be essential to all 


progress in developing a complete system of 


education.” 
At the same time they think that— 


“The present tutorial system errs on the 
other side, and takes away every inducement 
to a fellow to discharge the duties of a tutor 
in a manner satisfactory to the pup] or his 
parents Under it the emoluments and po- 
sition of a junior fellow are altogether inde- 
pendent of his diligence, learning, or other 
qualitications. The indolent and the active 
are reduced tothe same level, and it is stated 
that parents complain that the interest which 
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the tutor formerly felt in his pupils’ welfare 
has been lessened. For these reasons—al- 
though we believe the general quality of the 
instruction given to the students by the pub- 
lic lectures has been considerably improved — 
we cannot advise your Majesty to establish 
the present tutorial system by royal statute.” 


The objection here urged is, as we 
have said before, obvious. Let us see 
how the Commissioners propose to 
remedy it. ‘They recommend (pp, 
16, 17) :— 


“That the fees payable to tutors should 
be divided into four parts; that one fourth 
should be payable to each tutor by his own 
pupils, and that the tutors should be pro- 
hibited from making any regulations as to 
this portion of the fee. That the other three- 
fourths should be thrown into a common 
fund, to be distributed according to some 
system to be settled by the board and visi- 
tors, for the endowment of professorships, 
lectureships, and examinerships, to which 
the junior fellows should alone be eligible.” 


In fact, if we understand them 
rightly, the Commissioners recommend 
that the task of education shall no 
longer be entrusted to the tutors as 
such, but to a number of professors 
and lecturers, and that the duty of the 
tutor shall be limited to transacting the 
college business of his pupils, writing 
to their parents, and in general ‘ tak- 
ing an interest in their welfare.” Now, 
with respect to the professorial part of 
this arrangement, it is manifestly open 
to the very same objections which the 
Commissioners have urged against the 
present tutorial system. So far as emo- 
lument is concerned, the professor who 
is paid out of a common fund has no 
greater inducement to exertion than 
the tutor. 

The indolent tutor under the present 
system would be an indolent professor 
under the proposed system—discharg- 
ing his duty with enough of formal cor- 
rectness to escape official censure, and 
doing no more. In the means of com- 
pelling the lecturer to do his duty, were 
that possible, the tutorial committee, 
who have the power of imposing fines, 
which, in a great many cases, would 
amount to confiscation, are quite equal 
to the college officer. In moral influ- 
ence, the only agent which is in the 
present case really effective, they are im- 
measurably superior. They are elected 
by the tutors themselves, not imposed 
by any external power ; they are men 
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distinguished by the zeal and efficiency 
with which they discharge their own 
duties, and having, therefore, a fair 
right to demand similar exertions from 
others. Lastly—and this is a conside- 
ration of no small weight—they are in 
general men who are themselves losers 
by the present division of the tutorial 
income. The negligent professor, who 
disregards the admonition of his college 
superior, will perhaps feel a twinge for 
his rebellion against constituted autho- 
rity ; but the negligent tutor who dis- 
regards the committee, knows that he 
is setting at nought the reasonable 
commands of men to whom he owes 
the bread that he eats —that, by his 
indolence, he is doing what he can 
to bring poverty upon those who are 
willing to share with him the fruits of 
their industry. A feeling more gall- 
ing to any honourable mind it is impos- 
sible to conceive. With regard, there- 
fore, to the professorial part of the 
Commissioners’ plan, we can only re- 
gard it as a spoiled edition of the pre- 
sent tutorial system. As for the mode 
in which they propose to allocate the 
remaining fourth of the tutorial income, 
it is sufficient to say that it would bring 
back, in an aggravated form, all the 
disreputable practices so much com- 

lained of under the former system.* 
We say, in an aggravated form ; for it 
must be remembered that the first part 
of the arrangement, by which it is pro- 
posed to confide the task of education, 
not to tutors, but to professors, deprives 
the junior fellow of the most honourable 
means of distinguishing himself as a 
tutor, and therefore makes it the more 
necessary for him to have recourse to 
the other and less honourable agencies 
alluded to. 

The advantages of the tutorial sys- 
tem as a system of education are so 
obvious, that its opponents are obliged 
to have recourse to lamentations over 
the decay of a certain friendly feeling 
between tutor and pupil, which they 
assert to have existed formerly in much 
greater strength than at present, fos- 
tered, as they say, by the dependence 
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of the tutor on his pupils for his in- 
come. This feeling, so produced, the 
Provost states to have been ‘‘ profitable 
for reproof and for correction” ( Sug- 
gestions,” p. 291) ; and he appears to 
think that it has declined under the 
present arrangement. When a com- 
petent witness makes an assertion as 
to a matter of fact, it is difficult to 
contradict him; but if it be so, we must 
confess that our metaphysics are com- 
pletely at fault. That a man who de- 
pends upon another for his support 
should, by that very dependence, be dis- 
posed to act the part of the fearless 
friend described by the Provost—watch- 
ful to detect faults, and courageous to 
reprove them, ready to exhort his 
pupil to unpalatable duty, not anxious 
to screen him from deserved censure— 
does appear so much at variance with 
the ordinary principles of human na- 
ture, that we find it exceedingly diffi. 
cult to believe it, even upon the Pro- 
vost’s authority. Ifit was so, we can 
only regard the tutor of his time as 
one of those rare ethical curiosities 
whose return can hardly be expected, 
and in legislation should certainly not 
be reckoned on. That this dependence 
of the tutor on his pupil would induce 
the former to exert himself to acquire 
popularity we fully believe, and with 
our reader’s permission we shall quote 
from the evidence before us a passage 
which we think to be a fair description 
of the manner in which this anxiety 
would operate :— 


“The most effective way to gain popula- 
rity with a large, and not the most deserv- 
ing portion of one’s pupils is, never to cau- 
tion them at Term examinations, or refuse 
them credit for the Term lectures; to inter- 
cede openly for them when in danger of in- 
curring the censure of other examiners or 
lecturers ; and if unsuccessful in such efforts 
on their behalf, to condemn unsparingly the 
act of the offending examiner or lecturer. It 
is plain that such conduct would greatly 
lower the character of the examinations and 
lectures ; and it is also plain that the in- 
ducements to it would be much greater under 
the proposed plan than they are now. Si- 


* The evidence of the Provost, who is not friendly to the present system, may be quoted as 
bearing on this point: ——“‘ The number of pupils under a tutor very often depended upon the 
extent of his connexions—upon his habits of life, as leading him more into society—the ex- 
tent of his acquaintance with schoolmasters throughout the country ; and, in times of political 
excitement, his cunspicuousness and forwardness in taking a part in political movements, 
These influential causes being irrespective of a fellow’s merits as a tutor, made the distribu- 


tion of pupils often very unsuitable.” Suggestions, p. 290. 
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milar remarks apply to other means by 
which a tutor may gain popularity among 
his pupils, such as procuring their exemp- 
tion by some excuse or other from all trou- 
blesome duties; obtaining for them remis- 
sion from all punishments; and in fine, 
acting towards them on all occasions the 
part of an advocate, rather than that of a 
judicious friend and adviser.”*— Correspon- 
dence, pp. 380, 381. 


We are not friendly to any interfe- 
rence with the tutorial system. We 
object to such interference as a ha- 
zardous experiment—as the destruction 
of an arrangement which has confess- 
edly worked vast benefit, to replace 
it by another, untried, necessarily im- 
perfect, having the weakness of the 
tutorial system without its strength. 
We object to such interference, be- 
cause the system which the Commis- 
sioners desire to remove is supported 
by those whose testimony is rendered 
valuable by long experience in the task 
of education — doubly valuable by the 
fact, that they are pecuniary losers by 
the present mode of dividing the tu- 
torial income.t Lastly, we object to 
such interference, because we believe 
that any attempt to revive, even par- 
tially, the old system, would introduce 
all the favouritism and jealousies which 
existed once, and which are now ex- 
tinct, not because men are better, but 
because the temptation which brought 
these feelings into life has passed away. 

We have, in the next place, to direct 
the attention of our readers to a point 
of paramount importance in the eyes 
of all those who, like ourselves, value 
the prosperity of the Established 
Church of Great Britain and Ireland— 
we mean the proposal to open the 
Divinity school to persons who are not 
students of Trinity College. That the 
rapid advance made by this school 
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within the last ‘twenty years, its ad. 
mirable system of teaching, its high 
and deserved reputation, should have 
excited, in the friends of other insti- 
tutions, a desire to obtain for them a 
share of these advantages, is, of course, 
but natural; and accordingly we 
find, that as early as February, 1852, 
the Bishop of Down and Connor ad- 
dressed a Latter to the Commissioners, 
urging upon them the propriety of ad. 
mitting graduates of the Queen’s Uni- 
versity to the privileges of attending 
the Divinity lectures, and obtaining 
the Divinity Testimonium of the 
University of Dublin. As the par- 
ticular plan suggested by the Bishop 
has not been approved of by the Com. 
missioners, it is not necessary that we 
should comment upon it at any length. 
But our readers will, perhaps, be sur- 
yrised to learn that a prelate of the 
Established Church has seriously pro- 
posed that the Board of Trinity Col- 
lege shall accept the lectures of the 
dean of residences (an oflicer whose 
duties somewhat resemble those of the 
junior dean in Trinity College) as an 
equivalent for one-half of the Divinit 

course, together with all the preli- 
minary religious education in the shape 
of catechetical lectures, term exami- 
nations, and lectures in ethics, evi- 
dences of Christianity, &c., which they 
require their own students to receive. 
We were at first disposed to regard this 
proposal as a grave joke or hoax, in- 
tended to try the tempers of the re- 
verend gentlemen who were called on 
to accede to it; but, upon reflection, we 
really believe that his lordship is in 
earnest, and that he seriously con- 
siders the lectures of the dean of 
residences to be equal in value to 
the various lectures and examina- 
tions to which we have referred. 


* The Provost (“‘Suggestions,” p. 290) appears to think that the dependence of the tutor on 
his pupils for his income generated between them a species of parental feeling. As it is or- 
dinarily the parent who supports the child, this analogy seems to imply that under the 
former system the tutor felt as though he were the son of his entire chamber. A curious and 


complicated sensation. 


ft The Bishop of Cork (“ Correspondence,” p. 382) is disposed to assign little weight to the 
opinions of tne tutorial committee, because they are pecuniary losers by the system which 
they recommend. He seems to regard them as specimens of a class of men so disinterested as 
to “lean against the evidence that would make for their private interests.” If the existence 
of this class be with the Bishop a matter of experience, we cannot, of course, contradict him, 
although to our limited intelligence it seems sufficiently startling. We can imagine that a 
man may support a bad system because he gains by it, or a good one although he loses by 
it; but that any one out of Bedlam should advocate a measure injurious to the public, because 


it is also injurious to himself, is, we should have thought, new to psychology. 
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As, however, the Board of Trinity 
College have been (very stupidly) un- 
able to perceive the truth of this 
equation, and as the Bishop seems to 
apprehend that this obstinacy on their 
part may oblige him to admit into the 
ministry imperfectly-educated candi- 
dates, we trust that his lordship will 
pardon us if we venture, with all be- 
coming modesty, to lay before him a 
proposal of our own. ‘This we do with 
the more confidence, because, although 
we call the proposal ours, it is in fact 
a very obvious deduction from a 
principle laid down by the Bishop 
himself. We frankly admit that our 
share in the discovery (we can call it 
nothing less) is purely arithmetical. 
Let us see how the matter stands. The 
Bishop of Down and Connor is anxious 
to provide efficient theological instruc- 
tion for the graduates of the Queen’s 
University. Trinity College is so 
bigotedly attached to her own system, 
that she refuses to accept his estimate 
of the theological instruction already 
given in the new colleges. Very 
disgraceful to Trinity College, cer- 
tainly ; but we do not see why it 
should cause any perplexity to the 
Bishop. Why not extend the ad- 
mirable machinery which the Queen’s 
Colleges already possess? Why not 
have two deans of residences? It is 
plain that this will more than effect the 
Bishop's object ; for, if the lectures of 
one dean of residences be equal to half 
the divinity course of ‘Trinity Col- 
lege, plus all the instruction given to 
her undergraduates in the Scriptures, 
ethics, evidences, &c., it follows from 
the everlasting laws of Cocker, that the 
lectures of two deans of residences will 
be equal to the entire divinity course, 
plus double the amount of instruction 
given by Trinity College in ethics, 
&c., as aforesaid. Thus, as our readers 
will perceive, the new divinity school 


would not only be as good as that of 


Trinity College, but would have, in 
fact, a very considerable balance in its 
favour. Neither is the plan which 
we propose altogether unsupported by 
precedent. Trinity College has a se. 
nior and junior dean: why should not 
the Queen’s Colleges have the same ? 
Besides, as deans of residences receive 
no salary, the development of this fer- 
tile conception would not cost one 
farthing. 

We have thus ventured to present to 





the Bishop, a scheme deduced by com- 
mon arithmetic from his own princi- 
ples—simple, efficacious, cheap—which 
will enable him, at the same time, and 
without the outlay of a shilling, to pro- 
vide for the graduates of the Queen’s 
University all, and more than all, that 
he now requires, and to punish Trinity 
College for her stupid and presump- 
tuous bigotry. What could his lord- 
ship desire more ? In fact, the merits 
of this plan are so obvious, that we 
cannot believe that a man of his lord- 
ship’s acuteness should have failed to 
discover it. Why, then, did he hesi- 
tate to carry it into execution? Could 
it have been that his lordship doubted 
the truth of his own principles ?—or 
that he felt a twinge of compassion for 
the besotted and eclipse-doomed Uni- 
versity of Dublin? Surely it could 
not have been, that what his lordship 
sought from Trinity College was, not 
Divinity education, but the Divinity 
Testimonium, and that, provided he 
could obtain the Hall mark, he was 
careless whether the article itself was 
gold or pewter. 

Passing, however, from the bishop’s 
proposal, which has disturbed our 
wonted gravity, we come to con- 
sider a more important document, 
namely, the recommendation of the 
Commissioners. After effecting a con- 
siderable reduction in the bishop’s 
estimate of deans of residences o 
the expressed opinion, that “it can 
hardly be expected that the lectures 
of the deans of residences will be- 
come more than equivalent to the 
catechetical lectures or examinations 
in ‘Trinity College” (* Report,” p. 
27), they recommend “ that gradu- 
ates of the Queen’s University, who 
are recommended by the bishop, in 
whose diocese the Queen’s College, 
where they have been educated is situ- 
ated, should have an opportunity of 
pursuing theological studies in the 
Divinity school of the Dublin Uni- 
versity, and should be entitled to re. 
ceive such certificate as the Board 
might think proper to give of their 
having completed the two years’ course 
in Divinity” (Zbid). The objection 
made by the Board, * that a certificate 
given by the College, in connexion with 
the Divinity courses, must convey the 
judgment of the governing body of the 
College respecting the completeness of 
the education received by the person 
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obtaining the certificate—its complete- 
ness in arlibus, as well as in sancta 
theologia”—they propose to obviate, 
by establishing two classes of certifi- 
cates ; one, the present testimonium, to 
be given only to those who have gra- 
duated in the University of Dublin ; 
and another, differing from the testi- 
monium in form, to be given to gra- 
duates of the Queen's University. ‘This 
recommendation is undoubtedly free 
from the obvious objections which may 
be made to the proposal of the Bishop 
of Down. It does not attach the same 
absurd over-estimate to the lectures of 
the deans of residences, nor does it 
require Trinity College to state that a 
year passed in attendance upon lec- 
tures, of which she knows nothing, has 
been passed in the sedulous study of 
theology. Neither does the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners, pro- 
fessedly at least, require Trinity Col- 
lege to place the graduates of the Queen’s 
University upon a par with her own 
students. Still it appears to us that 
this proposal, under any form, is open 
to very grave objection, and we have 
the less scruple in expressing our dis- 
sent from it, because upon this point 
the Commissioners themselves are not 
unanimous. Mr. Cooper has not only 
refused to agree to the recommendation 
of his colleagues, but has thought it 
right to place on record his disapproval 
of it, and the reasons upon which that 
disapproval is founded. These reasons, 
which appear to us to possess very 
great weight, are as follows :— 


“1, That in the act 8th and 9th Vict., 
c. 66, establishing the Queen’s Colleges in 
Ireland, no allusion whatever is made to the 
University of Dublin or Trinity College ; and 
that in the patents of incorporation of the 
Queen’s Colleges, it is stated that they are to 
be established ‘for students in arts, law, 
physic, and other useful learning,’ and ex- 
cluding the duty that the students ‘ad colen- 
dam virtutem et religionem adjuventur,’ as 
in the charter of the Dublin University, thus 
showing that no connexion was contemplated 
between the Queen’s University and the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

“2. That I do not conceive that, under 
the terms of our commission, we have any 
authority to recommend changes not strictly 
within the limit of the ‘ state, discipline, and 
revenues of the University of Dublin, and 
the College of the Holy and Undivided Tri- 
nity therein, and of all and singular the col- 
leges and schools in said university.’ 

“3, That should I be in error in my se- 
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cond objection, I do not think it prudent, nor 
conducive to the welfare of the United 
Church of England and Ireland, that two 
distinct classes of candidates for the ministry 
should issue from the Dublin University.”— 
Report, p. 28. 


With regard to the first two of Mr. 
Cooper's reasons, we shall content our- 
selves with briefly expressing our con- 
currence in them. We believe that 
this recommendation is inconsistent 
with the principles upon which the 
Queen’s Colleges were founded, and 
that it does not fall within the proper 
province of the University Commission. 
But although we fully admit the truth 
and importance of these reasons, they 
are, of course, very inferior in general 
interest to the third. The public are 
more likely to inquire whether the re- 
commendation itself be good, than 
whether it be consistent with the prin- 
ciples of any other institution, or whe- 
ther the Commissioners had any right to 
make it. Nor is it desirable that so 
grave a question should be discussed 
upon grounds which have even the ap- 
pearance of technicality. But we dis- 
sent from the recommendation of the 
Commisioners, because we think, with 
Mr. Cooper, that it is prejudicial to 
the welfare of the Established Church, 
and because we think further, that it 
is unjust to the University of Dublin. 

We have not the slightest inclination 
to undervalue the system of teaching 
pursued in the Queen’s Colleges, or to 
think lightly of the benefit which the 
country may derive from their institu. 
tion. We believe that they are cal- 
culated to serve many important pur- 
poses, and we wish them every success 
in so doing; but we candidly confess 
that we do not think the education of 
the clergy to be one of the ends, to the 
accomplishment of which their system 
can be very successfully directed; and 
believing, as we do, with Mr. Cooper, 
that it was no part of their original 
design, we cannot view the reservation 
which we have made as in any respect 
acensure. It is not necessary to con- 
sider whether the education given at 
the Queen’s Colleges be or be not, on 
the whole, inferior to that given in 
Trinity College. Perhaps we may have 
our own opinions on that point; but 
having the fear of the Bishop of Down 
and Connor before our eyes, we shall 
not bring his lordship’s wrath upon our 
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heads by any “unmerited” or “ un- 
provoked observations.” —Correspon- 
dence, p. 373. 

It is sufficient that the education is 
different, and it may therefore be rea- 
sonably expected that it will not be 
found equally well adapted to every one 
of the ends which Trinity College pro- 
fesses to carry out. Thus in the Queen’s 
University a degree may be obtained 
by a person who never saw a Bible, who 
never heard of such a thing as moral 
philosophy, and with whom Christiani- 
ty, nay, Theism itself are, not exactly 
“open questions,” but questions about 
which he has never thought at all. Nay 
more, if he be unfortunately encum- 
bered with any information on these 
subjects, the degree examination in 
the Queen’s University affords him no 
opportunity for making use of it. 

We do not censure this arrangement, 
which, so far at least as regards the 
knowledge essential to the obtaining 
a degree, was rendered necessary by 
the circumstances of the case ; but, be- 
tween a system which renders a certain 
amount of religious knowledge neces- 
sary, and another which renders that 
knowledge useless, to the attainment of 
a degree, there can be, we suppose, but 
little difficulty of choice as to the fit- 
test school for the education of a 
Christian minister. Without, there- 
fore, instituting any general compari- 
son between the system of the Queen’s 
University and that of the University 
of Dublin, we say without hesitation 
that, considered as the ground- 
work of a clerical education, the 
undergraduate course of the former 
is decidedly inferior to that of the 
latter; and for this reason, we think 
that the recommendation of the Com- 
missioners is open to the objection 
urged by the Board against the pro- 
posal of the Bishop of Down :— 


“If we agree to such a proposal, we 
should become instrumental in sending forth 
a class of students who had received an edu- 
cation very inferior to that now given.”— 
Correspondence, p. 366. 


Again, we have said that the recom- 
mendation of the Commissioners is 
unjust to the University of Dublin ; 
for it, in fact, requires them to give up 
a large portion of the inducement 
which they now offer to the student to 
receive his education in Trinity Col- 
lege. The existence of some such 
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argument was probably present to the 
mind of the Bishop of Down, when he 
insisted upon the point, that the 
Queen’s University was ‘ established, 
not in the spirit of rivalry, but as a 
handmaid,” &c.— Correspondence, p. 
364. 

We do not know what precise mean- 
ing the Bishop attaches to the word 
‘‘rivalry,” but if he means to assert 
that there is no competition between 
two institutions whose duties are to a 
great extent identical, and whose in- 
come depends very largely upon the 
manner in which those duties are per- 
formed, we must take leave to tell his 
lordship that such a principle is opposed 
to the very alphabet of economical 
science. There must be such competi- 
tion, and it would be very injurious 
indeed to the public if there were not ; 
and such being the case, it is mani- 
festly unjust to compel one institution 
to share with another, advantages 
acquired by long years of unremitting 
exertion. Trinity College claims no 
monopoly of education; but she may 
object, and fairly object, to a change 
which would oblige her to share with 
an institution of yesterday the reputa- 
tion which the labours of three hundred 
years have conferred upon her. 

In treating of the law school of 
Dublin, the Commissioners have made 
a recommendation in which we most 
heartily concur—namely, that the act 
of Parliament which requires candi- 
didates for admission to the Irish Bar 
to keep terms in London, should be 
repealed (* Report,” pp. 31, 94). This 
recommendation’ appears to have been 
adopted at the ‘suggestion of a com. 
mittee of the Board, and has the 
sanction of the Right Hon. Francis 
Blackburne, Dr. Longfield, and Dr. 
Anster. That the act referred to 
occasions to the Irish law student a 
large expenditure of time and money, 
which might be more profitably be- 
stowed, and thus interferes most inju- 
riously with the formation of an effi- 
cient Law School in Dublin, seems to 
be denied by nobody. One, and only 
one argument has been, as far as we 
are aware, urged in defence of it. 
This we give in the words of the 
Provost, who seems to consider it 
decisive against the repeal of the 
existing law :— 

‘One change I should deprecate, namely, 
the making the professional law education 
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here independent of attendances at the of- 
fices and the Inns of Court in England. 
Such a measure would tend most seriously 
to keep the two countries separate.” — Sugges- 
tions, p. 292. 


With respect to this argument, we 
have merely to say that the Provost 
entirely misstates the effect which 
such a change would have. The ten- 
dency of the measure recommended 
by the Commissioners would be, we 
readily admit, to keep the Bar of this 
country distinct from that of England. 
Does the Provost wish to amalgamate 
them? Is he one of those who would 
approve of a transference of our su- 
perior courts to Westminster—or, re- 
taining the courts, would he centralise 
the benchers, and give to one authority 
(in London of course) the right of ad- 
mitting candidates to practise at either 
bar? Wetrust not. But if he does 
not advocate either of these most ruinous 
measures, what becomes of the force 
of his argument? For, as longas the 
Bar in Ireland is distinct from the Bar 
in England, there is no more reason 
that the Irish law-student should keep 
terms in London, than that the Eng- 
lish law-student should be compelled 
to devour a certain quantity of beef 
and mutton in Henrietta-street. And 
the imposition of a rule upon one class 
from which the other is free, can ge- 
nerate no friendly union, but does, in- 
deed, tend to produce the effect which 
the Provost expects from an opposite 
course, reminding, and most pain- 
fully, the Irish student of his own in- 
ferior position, distinct, yet not inde- 
pendent. Such a rule may indeed 
well be said “ to keep the two countries 
separate.” 

Many other recommendations of 
great importance have been made by 
the Commissioners: of these, we may 
mention the proposals— 


“That the royal statutes should undergo 
a complete revision, with the ‘view of re- 
moving much that is obsolete, and enlarg- 
ing, in some respects, the powers of the go- 
verning body of the university—that no dis- 
tinction should be made between noblemen, 
fellow-commoners, and pensioners, with re- 
spect to the course of education required for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts ; and that the 
general obligation to enter holy orders, now 
imposed on fellows, should be abolished.”— 
Report, pp. 92-93.) 


With the first two of these we heartily 
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concur, as indeed we do with nearly 
all which has emanated from the Com- 
missioners, except where we have ex- 
pressed our dissent. Obsolete laws 
admit of no defence—they are simply 
and purely mischievous. Too great 
strictness in the rules imposed upon 
an institution, is a fatal bar to im- 
provement; and, with regard to dis- 
tinctions of rank, we think that the 
domain of science and literature should 
be governed upon principles absolutely 
republican. But the third of the re- 
commendations which we have enu- 
merated involves questions of very 
great difficulty ; for while we fully 
admit our dislike to any system which 
has the effect of forcing any one into 
the sacred office of the ministry, we 
cannot conceal from ourselves the strong 
probability that the removal of this 
restriction would cause very consider- 
able difficulties in the working of the 
Divinity school. Perhaps these diffi- 
culties would be removed, or at least 
greatly diminished by the adoption of 
another suggestion of the Commis- 
sioners, namely, that there should be 
established a number of septennial fel- 
lowships, to be elected to after an ex- 
amination similar to the present, with 
one exception, namely, that a course 
of divinity should be substituted for 
the mathematics and physics of the 
present course. Into this very diffi- 
cult question our limits will not per- 
mit us to enter, and we can only ex- 
press a hope that, in a matter which so 
deeply concerns not the University 
only, but also the welfare of the Pro- 
testant Church, we may not have to 
regret any rash or hasty legislation. 
Before we conclude, we must make 
afew remarks upon a general tendency 
which pervades the Report before us, 
and which we cannot but regard as in- 
dicating a false and dangerous policy— 
we mean, a tendency to render the 
constitution of the College and Univer- 
sity even more oligarchical than it is, 
in practice at least, at present. This 
tendency appears in several pas- 
sages of the Report ; we shall quote 
one or two of the most remark- 
able. We do not lay much stress 
upon the proposal to transfer to the 
Board the powers at present nominally 
possessed by the University Senate, in- 
asmuch as this transference would 
give to the Board no power which 
they do not, in fact, possess; at the 
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same time we confess that we should 
be disposed to give to the University 
Senate a real power, which is now en- 
joyed by the Board ; namely, the elec- 
tion of the Chancellor. Any measure 
which would tend to strengthen the 
tie between the University and its for- 
mer-alumni—a tie which is much too 
weak—would be, we think, highly be- 
neficial to both. Perhaps the passage 
in which the tendency to which we 
allude appears most strongly, is the 
following. After recommending the 
abolition of the tutorial committee, 
the Commissioners say :— 


“The business now performed by them 
ought, we think, to be performed by the 
Board. We have recommended that the 
senior fellows should not be eligible to pro- 
fessorships ; we think that they should limit 
their attention to the government of the 
college. We think, however, that they are 
quite able to discharge the entire of this 
duty, and that they ought not to entrust a 
large part of it to a voluntary committee.” 
—Report, p. 16. 


The policy here laid down is, we 
have no hesitation in saying, retro- 
grade and mischievous. Nothing could 
be more fatal to the interests of educa- 
tion than the marked line which the 
Commissioners wish to draw between 
the governing body and the educating 
body. For the science of education is 
like every other science, essentially 
progressive. A system which was 
highly approved of in 1820, may have 
fallen into disfavour in 1840, and be 
entirely exploded in 1860. Under 
these circumstances, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary that among those to whom is 
entrusted the government of such an 
institution as Trinity College, there 
should be at least some whose daily 
practical acquaintance with the busi- 
ness of teaching gives them a continued 
experience, not of what education was, 
but of what it is. Such seems to have 
been the opinion of the authorities of 
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Cambridge, when they appointed a 
Board of Studies, taken from among the 
most distinguished professors and lec- 
turers, to preside over one of the most 
important departments of their aca- 
demic course. Such was the feeling 
of the English Commissioners when 
they recommended that the governing 
bodies of Oxford* and Cambridge 
should be widened either by the in- 
crease of the number of Boards of Stu- 
dies as at Cambridge, or by giving 
increased powers to the Congregation 
as at Oxford—and such is the princi- 
ple carried out, imperfectly it is true, 
by the control which the tutorial com- 
mittee exercise over undergraduate 
lectures. 

This wise and enlightened policy, 
acted on by the heads of at least one of 
the English universities, sanctioned and 
extended by their Commissioners, and 
carried out in Trinity College, although 
neither as fully nor as directly as it 
ought to be, the Dublin Commissioners 
have thought proper to reverse. By pro- 
viding, that no professorships shall be 
held by the senior fellows, and thus 
taking the work of education wholly 
out of their hands, they have removed 
all possibility of their preserving and 
acquiring the continued experience to 
which we have alluded. At the same 
time, they propose to remove all in- 
terference, direct or indirect, with their 
authority, and to give them uncon- 
trolled power over collegiate education. 

We have said “ uncontrolled ;” we 
may add, uncriticised. | Every person 
familiar with the working of Trinity 
College, knows how much the pro- 
gressive and liberal spirit of later years 
has been due to the presence within the 
walls of a body of men competent to 
form a sound opinion as to the acts of 
the Board, and independent enough to 
speak that opinion freely, either in cen- 
sure or suggestion. The position and 
income of the tutors has been hitherto 
practically subject to no interference. 


* The following passage from the Oxford “ Report” is important, as showing the opinion of the 
Commissioners on this point :—‘t We have before shewn that the power of legislation belonged, 
in early times, to those who were actually engaged in giving instruction, and that causes of 
a temporary nature, in a great degree, determined the successive interventions by which the 
government of the University was reduced to a narrow oligarchy. There is no reason why an 
arrangement which may have been thought at one time advisable, whether from state policy 
or other motives, should be perpetuated for ever. . . It is anomalous that . . . 
the professors and tutors have, as such, no right to suggest or amend, or even discuss any 
measure, how much soever it may affect the literary and educational interests of the place.”— 
Oxford Report, pp. 11, 12. 
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They succeed to their office according 
to a fixed rule, retain it on conditions 
prescribed by law, and receive through 
their own oflicer an income with which 
no other person has anything to do. 
This independent position, the Com- 
missioners, as we have seen, propose to 
destroy, by placing three-fourths of the 
tutorial income at the disposal of the 
Board, to be paid by them to professors 
elected by themselves, and, we pre- 
sume, removable at their discretion. 

Who can look for any free criticism 
from a body so circumstanced ; and 
what Board, not absolutely composed 
of angels, would be likely to tolerate 
such criticism from their own depen- 
dents? Is there no reason to fear that 
they will use the weapon which is thus 
put into their hands, to terminate so 
unpleasant a discipline—*‘ ut si quis 
memorem libertatis vocem aut in sena- 
tu, aut in populo misisset, statim virge 
securesque etiam ad cetorum metum 
expedirentur.” This policy, on the part 
of the Commissioners, is no mere error 
of detail or hasty experiment. It is 
far worse ; it is a step in the wrong di- 
rection. 

But we must bring these remarks to 
aclose. If, in commenting upon the 
changes which the Commissioners are 
desirous to introduce, we have dwelt at 
some length upon the few points in 
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which we think them to be wrong, 
passing hastily by the very great ma- 
jority, in which they are undoubtedly 
right, it is because we believe that the 
welfare of the Established Church, and 
the general interests of education, 
will be deeply affected by all that con- 
cerns the Divinity school, the tutorial 
system, and the principles on which 
the University should be governed. 
And there is another reason. The Uni- 
versity Commissioners require no aid 
from us. There is but little danger 
that the Government or the public will 
under-estimate recommendations which 
bear the stamp of such an authority. 
Much more is it to be dreaded that 
their opinion should overbear the truth 
where they are wrong, than fail to en- 
force it where they are right. And, 
indeed, many of the recommendations 
belonging to the latter class are of such 
obvious utility, that they scarcely re- 
quire or admit of discussion. 

That many of these recommenda- 
tions will be carried into effect, we hope 
and believe. But we have ventured to 
point out some, less perhaps in number 
than in importance, from which, with 
all respect for their illustrious authors, 
we should only expect detriment—to the 
University, to the interests of educa- 
tion, and to the welfare of our common 
country. 





* If they be not so removable, the check over the indolent professor will be much Jess than 


the present check over the indolent tutor. 





